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DEDICATION. 


To my Grandchildren, in the hope that they 
may have less to unlearn about the Old Testa- 
ment than he had who writes this volume, and 
that the narrative, part story and part history, 
set in a new order, and cleared of some old con- 
ceptions, may still be as full of God to them as 
to their forefathers, who loved it, and lived by it 
in their generation. 
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PREFACE. 


Any one who in the twentieth century writes 
on the Old Testament is a conscious debtor to 
a succession of authors, but especially to those 
of his own time, who, more in number than 
can be severally named, have in many and 
various ways taught him to understand the 
Scriptures. 

1. Explorers from 1845 onwards have been 
recovering relics of the past buried in Eastern 
ruins. In Assyria, there have come to light 
written traditions of the Semitic race and in- 
scriptions of historical kings; at Susa, the 
primitive code of Babylonian law ; in the land 
beyond Jordan, the record of Moabite wars 
with Israel ; at Tel-el-Amarna, the despatches 
which passed early in the fourteenth century 
B.c. between the rulers of dependent cities in 
Palestine and their Egyptian lord; and in 
Elephantine, petitions of the fifth century 
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B.c. from the Jewish settlement addressed 
to the Persian governor in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Macalister has laid bare the standing- 
stones of a high-place within the city of Gezer 
overlooking the Philistine plain ; Professor 
Petrie has uncovered at Daphne in the Delta 
of the Nile the remains of the fortress which 
received Jeremiah and the Jewish fugitives, 
in the days of Pharaoh Hophra.? 

2. Travellers have set forth with intelligence 
and insight the features of “the glorious land” 
which was the scene of Hebrew history. Dean 
Stanley in his Sinai and Palestine, Dr. G. 
A. Smith in The Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, Mr. L. Oliphant in his Land of 
Gilead describe the maritime plain, the foot- 
hills, the central range, the deep depression of 
the Jordan, and the high plateau beyond the 
river with a minuteness which helps to give 
events their appropriate setting. 

3. Hebrew life in the past stands no longer 
as a separate thing apart. Students of ancient 


‘Particulars on most of these points may be found in Has- 
tings’ Dictionary of the Bible, in the publications of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and in the volume of essays edited 
by Mr. D. G. Hogarth under the title of Authority and 
Archeology. 
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customs are able to present it in due relation 
to the wider Semitic life of the desert from 
which it emerged, and with which it kept up 
constant connection. Professor W. R. Smith! 
writes of the primitive feelings out of which 
arose the veneration of trees, waters and 
stones ; out of which also arose the practice 
of communion with God by sacrifice. Pro- 
fessor Kautsch in an article contributed to 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (extra vol., 
pp. 612-734) furnishes a detailed study of the 
religion of Israel as it passed through suc- 
cessive stages—Pre-Mosaic, Mosaic, Pre-Pro- 
phetic, Prophetic, Exilic and Post-Exilic, and 
he marks the changes in forms of worship 
characterising each stage, together with the 
changed conception of God accompanying 
them. Books of recent date, such as Mr. 
Guy le Strange’s Palestine under the Moslems 
and Mr. Hanauer’s Folk Lore of the Holy 
Land, assist in bridging the gap between past 
times in the East and times present, and 
show how many of the ancient ways still 
survive among the modern inhabitants. 

4. Scholars have brought wide learning to. 


1In The Religion of the Semites. 
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bear upon the text and language of the He- 
brew books. They have studied the vocabulary 
of its several writers, and on internal evidence 
referred certain of them to an age later than 
that formerly assigned to them. They have 
gone on to interpret the writings according to 
the established rules of scholarship, so that 
no prejudice or tradition or allegorical fancy 
stands now in the way of arriving with some 
certainty at the original sense intended by 
historian, philosopher, prophet, or poet. The 
commentaries of Professors 8. R. Driver and 
G. A. Smith are models of careful, and rever- 
ent, and enlightening treatment in respect of 
every Scriptural book with which they deal ; 
while no one who would go to the fountain- 
head can neglect what Mr. C. G. Montefiore 
in his Bible for Home Reading has to say 
about the literature of his own people. The 
Revised Version of the Old Testament, set 
forth in, 1885 by the company of distin- 
guished men who devoted fourteen years to 
its production, furnishes in its new renderings 
of the text, and in the various suggestions set 
in the margin, valuable material which has 
been freely used throughout this volume. 

5. Historians, of whom Wellhausen is 
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among the foremost, have set the annals of 
Israel in order, by dissecting the books which 
contain them into their constituent documents, 
and by arranging those documents according 
to their probable date of appearance, so ex- 
hibitmg the modifications they underwent at 
the hands of prophetic and priestly revisers. 
Professor Gilbert Murray in his fuse of the 
Greek Epic has described the nature of a book 
in early times and the features of its growth : 
he compares the process of expurgation which 
went on in the Homeric poems with a like 
process observable in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

6. Until recently little was known outside 
the books of Maccabees of the Jewish litera- 
ture of which the date fell between B.c. 170 
and the Christian era. Now Dr. R. H. Charles 
has brought out a translation with commentary 
of the five parts of the “ Book of Enoch” and 
of the “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ” ; 
while the Bishop of Winchester and Dr. James 
have edited the so-called “ Psalms of Solo- 
mon”. These publications enable us to trace 
the progress of Hebrew thought concerning a 
Resurrection and the Kingdom of the expected 
Messiah. 

7. The way has been prepared by these in- 
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dispensable pioneers, each clearing some por- 
tion of the field and letting in light for the 
movement of thought in a definite direction. 
We can proceed to determine, with some preci- 
sion, what was Israel’s predestined part in the 
advance of Ged’s truth; how men of spiritual 
instinct perceived whatever was most worthy 
in the beliefs of the Semitic peoples round 
about them ; how they purified it of grossness, 
how they protected it by ordinances, how they 
enshrined it in writings, how they passed it on 
for prophets of the New Testament to spread 
and adapt to the manifold wants of Gentile life. 
Dr. Edward Caird in his Gifford Lectures on 
The Evolution of Religion has treated of the 
place of Judaism among the many forms of 
subjective religion, and of the foundation it laid 
for that Christian belief which rescues the 
present life from despondency, as well as gives 
definite hope concerning the life to come. 

My own endeavour has been to pass the 
gatherings from many books and the sug- 
eecoee of many friends through the “wine 
press” of my own mind, labouring “not for 
myself alone but for all them that seek in- 
struction” (Sirach xxxiii. 16,17). It is only 
after full and grateful acknowledgment of 
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the help of others that I dare assert for this 
volume a claim to usefulness—namely, the 
usefulness of focussing light from many sides 
upon the truths revealed by the God of Israel 
to the men of Israel. 


B. H. ALFORD. 
3rd November, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For a genuine study of the Old Testament we have 
to begin by divesting ourselves of many notions de- 
rived from our experience of English books, and con- 
sider what literary thought and practice actually were 
in early times and in Hastern lands. 

The Old Testament is a collection of twenty-four 
books, written from different standpoints, at various 
times, under the inspiration of a vigorous and reverent 


monotheism. 


§ 1. NAMES oF THE Books OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


To the Hebrews the books were known— 

(a) By their opening word or words in the original. 
These headings the Greek translators altered for 
others indicating the subject of the book, e.g., Genesis, 
Exodus, Lamentations. 

(b) By a title derived from the chief personage or 
personages of the book, e.g., Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 


Kings, Esther. 
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(c) By a title derived from the nature of the con- 
tents, ¢.g., Psalms, Proverbs, Chronicles. 

(d) By the name of the traditional writer, eg., 
Isaiah, Jeremiah ‘and the other prophets. 

This classification of names has a material bearing 
on right interpretation, for it suggests how little the 
question of authorship mattered in the earliest times. 
Weask ‘‘ Who wrote this book ?”’ in order, if we can, 
to test the writer’s acquaintance with his subject. The 
Hebrews, however, were mainly concerned with the 
amount of Divine revelation any book contained 
apart from the human medium. Hence we arrive at 
certain consequences of interest :— 

1. Writings on similar subjects would be grouped 
together under one distinguished name as patron :— 

(a) The whole collection of Psalms was spoken of 
as David’s (ef. Heb. iv. 7), not merely certain constitu- 
ent Psalms. 

(6) The whole collection of Proverbs is prefaced by 
the name of Solomon, though only portions are claimed 
for him in the body of the book. 

(c) It was allowable to append later and anonymous 
writings to the books of earlier prophets of repute. 
Changed political surroundings, changed literary style, 
and changed theology, all go to show that chapters 
xl.-lv. of Isaiah (perhaps chapters lvi.-lxvi. also) came 
from a writer living in Babylon nearly a century later 
than the statesman of Hezekiah’s time. A like differ- 
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ence, also of date and authorship, exists between the 
first portion of Zechariah ending with the eighth 
chapter, and the remaining six chapters added in 
Greek times, about B.c. 260. 

(ad) The habit extended itself to legislation, and 
every code from the earliest to the latest (in the days 
of Ezra) took form as the utterance of God to Moses, 
and the prescription of Moses to the people. 

2. It was an easy advance to assign a whole treat- 
ise to some distinguished eponym, who might from 
the known or imagined circumstances of his career 
have composed it. This was no literary forgery or 
imposture, but a dramatic device well understood by 
contemporaries, and indeed common among all imagi- 
native nations :— 

(a) Solomon, the king of much learning and of 
wide experience, is represented as the author of a 
philosophical treatise on the vanity of life, de., 
Ecclesiastes. 

(6) Solomon, the king of many wives, is made re- 
sponsible for a love-poem current in North Israel, we., 
The Song of Songs. 

(c) To Jeremiah is attributed in the Greek transla- 
tion an elaborate elegy over the fall of Jerusalem, 
4.e., Lamentations. 

3. The process went a step farther, when some 
known historical personage was brought forward to 
utter a prophecy or meee owe lesson :— 
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(a) The Jonah mentioned in 2 Kings xiv. 25, as fore- 
telling the recovery by Israel of its old frontiers, 
becomes the hero of a journey to Nineveh which 
witnesses to God’s compassion for the Gentiles (see 
p. 231 f.). 

(b) The Daniel known to Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) 
as a righteous man, comparable to Noah and Job, 
becomes a typical Jew of the Captivity, tenacious 
of ritual precepts; and, as a wise man learned 
in secrets (Ezek. xxviii. 3), he becomes the mouth- 
piece of revelation to the King of Babylon and to 
his own people, foretellng events which happened 
during the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(see p. 291 ff.). 

(c) The Job mentioned together with Daniel as 
righteous, is chosen to represent Arabian wisdom in 
a dramatic dialogue, wherein the mystery of Divine 
justice is discussed between the hero in misfortune 
and his censorious friends (see p. 237 ff.). 

4, In two instances the writer seems to found him- 
self on mere floating traditions, to which he adds 
precision and charm, together with a fit historical 
setting :— 

(a) Ruth is a Moabite alien and a widow, who 
marries a landowner of Bethlehem (from which 
place her first husband had migrated), and becomes 
the great-grandmother of King David (cf. Matt. i. 
5, 6; of. p. 242). 
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(6) Hadassah, a Jewess of the Captivity, takes the 
name of Esther, when chosen queen by the Persian 
Ahasuerus, and saves her people from a threatened 
massacre throughout the Empire; in memory of 
which national mercy the Feast of Purim was estab- 
lished (see p. 243). 

(c) Under the same head fall two stories of the 
Apocrypha, one of which relates the adventures of a 
scrupulous Jew, Tobit, and his son, in Nineveh and 
Media; the other magnifies the heroism of Judith 
(the ideal Jewess), who deceives and kills Holofernes, 
the heathen invader of her country. 


§ 2. ORDER OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The order in which the Old Testament books 
succeed one another in the original differs from 
the order which the Greek translators adopted, 
and which the English translators in the main 
followed. 

The Hebrews divide their twenty-four books? into 
three chief groups :— 

I. The Law (Torah) :— 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy. 

1We reach our number of thirty-nine by subdivision of 


Samuel, Kings, Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, and by reckon- 
ing the twelve lesser prophets separately. 
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II. The Prophets (Nebiim) :— 

(a) Earlier—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 

(b) Later—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, The Twelve. 

III. The Writings (Ketubim) * :— 

(a) Poetical—Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(b) The separate rolls (Megilloth)—Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 

(c) Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

The interest of this original order, contrasted with 
that adopted by us, is that it shows a sense of gradu- 
ated value obtaining among the books so arranged. 
The Greek translators, losing sight of this, re-grouped 
the books so as to bring those upon the same subject 
together. Thus they raised the rank of Daniel to be 
on a level with that of Isaiah; they set Chronicles 
and Ezra-Nehemiah among the recognised books of 
history; they found a place for Ruth as a preface to 
Samuel, and for apocryphal Esdras as a preface to 
canonical Ezra. The result was greater facility in 
reading, to the loss of critical discrimination ; for the 
Greek order suggested a uniformity of value which the 
books did not actually possess. Our English transla- 
tors accentuated this uniformity of value by relegating 


‘It would appear from the “praise of famous men” in Ecclesi- 
asticus (chs. xliv.-l.) that the Books of Daniel, Esther and Ezra 
were not at the time (c. B.c. 180) in the orthodox Canon ; ef. 


W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 
152, 
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to an Appendix known as the Apocrypha nine whole 
books, which had freely been mixed among the others 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate. The excision of these 
passage-books, as they may be called, between litera- 
ture sacred and profane, caused those which remain, 
and constitute our Old Testament, to appear in every 
respect on an equality of honour which they had not 
in their origin. 


§ 3. ConsTRUCTION oF Books. 


Literary methods in Israel, and in the Hast gener- 
ally, were very different from those prevailing in 
later times and in Western lands. A writer of the 
present day wishing to bring out a history of Eng- 
land consults old documents and the works of his 
predecessors; he may make acknowledged excerpts 
from the former, and occasional quotations from the 
latter, but the greater part of his book is original, be- 
cause it consists of material worked up by himself, 
expressed in his own words, and after a uniform style 
of hisown. But the Hebrew history which has come 
down to us, is not the product of any one man’s in- 
dustry ; it is the final shape given to material by a com- 
piler, or several compilers, making unacknowledged 


1 Viz., Land 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Sirach (Heclesi- 
asticus), Baruch, 1 and 2 Maccabees. ‘The five other portions of 
the Apocrypha are mere amplifications of canonical books. 
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extracts from records of different dates and styles, 
with no attempt to determine their respective value in 
cases of discrepancy. Within the limits of a single 
chapter the reader may pass from a narrative written 
from the standpoint of the eighth century to one 
written according to the mind of the fifth century. 
Occasionally he may detect even in the English 
translation a change of style such as would be patent 
were a sentence from Bacon to be succeeded by a 
sentence from Carlyle. For the compiler did not 
seek after uniformity; he would put forward two 
traditions of the same event, the one succeeding the 
other, or he would blend the two together, paragraph 
by paragraph, or even clause by clause, adding oc- 
casionally reconciling words of his own. For in- 
stance, there is the detailed account of creation which 
opens the Book of Genesis (i, 1-ii. 3), and leads on to 
a much earlier and simpler narrative, which goes over 
the same ground again (ii, 4-24). There is also the 
account of the Deluge, in which the tradition of a 
flood of about two months’ duration is combined with 
the tradition of a much longer flood, which, according 
to exact dates supplied (Gen. vi. 11, viii. 18, 14), 
lasted for more than twelve months. 
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§ 4. GrowrH or Tae Booxs or THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

The Hebrew Scriptures grew to be such as we now 
have them by a twofold process; not merely were 
additional books added from time to time, but earlier 
books were re-written to make them accord with the 
changed spirit of the age. 

We can trace to some extent the stages of growth 
of the Old Testament as a collection of writings :— 

I In the early times of Monarchy there gradually 
arose two records of the past, one circulating in the 
South, J, the other in the North, EK; they were also 
distinguished by the preference which the former 
shows, in Genesis, for the more specialised name for 
God, Jehovah; the latter, for the wider name, Elohim 
—hence their distinguishing letters, J and EK. At 
some date before the fall of Samaria in B.c. 722 these 
two records were put together, with additions. This 
combination, known as J EH, contained :— 

(a) The old traditions of the Semitic race in the 
refined form which Hebrew monotheism had given 
them. (b) The old traditions of the Hebrew branch 
concerning the sojourn of their fathers in Canaan and 
their slavery in Egypt. (c) The primitive laws and 

10f. Dr. Gilbert Murray’s account of the growth of a tradi- 


tional book (The Rise of the Greek Epic, ch. iv.) ; he distinguishes 
between the Greek and the Hebrew methods of revision (p. 


176 f.). 
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customs of the Hebrew branch, ascribed to Moses, 
who had led them out of Egypt. (d) Two narratives 
(supposed to represent the memories of the Northern 
and Southern tribes respectively) of what happened 
at the conquest of Canaan and during the settlement. 
(ec) Two narratives—similarly distinguished—of how 
royalty, when once established over the united tribes, 
raised the nation to great prosperity. 

Portions of the first six books, known as the Hexa- 
teuch, together with the annals of Saul and David, 
formed probably what may be called the first edition * of 
the Old Testament, whose chief characteristics were 
simplicity of style, the natural terms used in speak- 
ing of God, the slight regard paid to ritual, and the 
marked survival of old Semitic customs. 

II. In the eighth century there arose a group of 
men, known as prophets, whose utterances formed 
a new departure in Hebrew literature. They looked 
underneath the outward show of loyalty to Jehovah, 
and taught moral uprightness as alone satisfying His 
demands. Judged by that standard the whole nation 
appeared faulty to Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah, 
and they proclaimed the need of God’s visiting His 
people with judgment in order to purify their char- 


T use the word “edition’’ in full consciousness of its express- 
ing too much, and with no intention of asserting that: all the 


constituent books were issued simultaneously, or circulated as a 
single volume. 
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acter. How soon the words of these moralists were 
set in writing is hard to determine, but whether read 
or merely held in memory they influenced Israel and 
prepared the way for better things. 

In the latter half of the seventh century, Scythian 
invaders overran Palestine, causing a general sense of 
insecurity and terror. The prophet Zephaniah inter- 
preted the invasion as a scourge of Jehovah falling on 
idolatry, oppression, and luxury. The priest Hilkiah 
came forward with a practical scheme of reform. He 
found (c. B.c. 621) in the temple “ the book of the law,” 
which was substantially the present Book of Deuter- 
onomy (2 Kings xxii. 3 ff.). It took for granted, as 
though ordained by Moses, a condition of worship 
which as a matter of fact had never up to that time 
existed. The custom had been to serve Jehovah at 
the high places of the Caananites, wherever found 
throughout the country. This custom obviously had 
corrupted the morals of the people, but hitherto no 
official step had been taken to oppose it. The new 
regulations, accepted by King Josiah, emphasised the 
holiness of the nation, answering to the holiness of 
their God, and ordained that sacrifices should be 
offered only on the altar in Jerusalem. Those who 
initiated this movement, not content with adding to 
the Scriptures the Book of Deuteronomy, undertook 
to pass in review and in some degree to revise the 
already existing books of history. Their object was 
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to remove traces of old Semitic customs, and carry 
back the new conceptions of lawful cult to the time 
of Moses. According to this standard they Judged 
the kings before Josiah’s time, and condemned them 
for frequenting “high places”. According to this 
standard they magnified the act of Solomon in 
providing for the foreign devotions of his foreign 
wives into an act of personal apostasy, and repre- 
sented that this, rather than cruelty in exacting 
task-work from the free-born Israelites, caused the 
Disruption. 

The second edition of the Hebrew Scriptures con- 
sisted of the earlier edition recast and supplemented 
by the Book of Deuteronomy, probably also by that 
part of Kings which contains the acts of Elijah and 
Elisha, and possibly by such writings of the prophets 
as were then in existence. 

III. A century and a half passed, during which there 
were given to the nation other rolls of the prophets, 
Isaiah (portions), Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The ideal 
visions of the latter started a movement in favour of 
a still more ceremonious worship, possible in a small 
religious community, such as existed in Judea after 
the Return. The result was ‘‘ the book of the law of 
Moses”’ brought forward by Ezra the priest, and 
read before the congregation of the children of Israel 
in ‘‘ the broad place before the water-gate”’ of J erusa- 
lem, B.c. 444 (Neh. vii. 1 ff.). This law-book may 
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be conjecturally identified with the Law of Holiness 
contained in Lev. xvii.-xxvi. (see p. 217 f.). 

Following on that endeavour. after reform came a 
third edition of the Old Testament containing the rest 
of the Book of Leviticus, and large parts of Exodus and 
Numbers (viz., Exod. xxiv. 15-xxxi. 18, xxxv. 1-xl. 38; 
Num. i. 1-x. 28), which together constitute a collec- 
tion of strict and minute rules, known as the Priestly 
Code. It adds many complicated requirements to the 
simple ritual of Deuteronomy, and the still simpler 
ritual of the times before Josiah. 

The details of a Tent of Meeting pitched in the 
centre of the Israelite camp; the ordinance of five 
kinds of sacrifice ; the ceremonies of the day of atone- 
ment, and those of the year of Jubilee, are met with for 
the first time. But these legal additions did not satisfy 
the editors; they must recast the whole history from 
the first, inserting matter which gave an ideal com- 
plexion to those remote barbarous ages, and doubtless 
removing matter which conflicted too harshly with 
their purpose. When they reached the age of David, 
either the changes they desired to make were too 
numerous to fit into the earlier narrative, or a con- 
servative spirit prevented its mutilation, and the 
priests resolved on a separate book, that of Chronicles 
(see p. 226 f.). Whole passages are copied from Samuel 
and Kings, sometimes without a change, sometimes 
with the significant change of a word or two; then 
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comes a long insertion of new material, and again a 
long omission of old. What governs the composi- 
tion is clear, namely a desire to account for fortune 
or misfortune by the attitude of the rulers towards 
ceremonial observances as viewed by the editors. 
David and Solomon appear as great ritualists; their 
characters are idéally right, and no mention is made 
of David’s treatment of Uriah or of Solomon’s apos- 
tasy. On the other hand, heretic kings of the north 
scarcely gain notice; and where the original record 
says of Uzziah “The Lord smote the king’”’ with 
leprosy, the Chronicler reads God’s displeasure into 
the colourless phrase, and finds its cause in an en- 
croachment on sacerdotal privileges, although the 
Book of Kings expressly declares that ‘he did that 
which was right in the eyes of the Lord”’. 


§ 5. THREE Groups oF Books. 


From a literary point of view the books of the Bible 
group themselves into three divisions :— 

(a) The books that are uniform throughout, such as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel and most of the so-called minor 
prophets, with some others of small size and late 
origin, ¢.g., Song of Songs, Ruth, Esther, Lamenta- 
tions. 

(0) The books which have grown by accretion, such 
as the Psalms and Proverbs, which own to being col- 
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lections. Into this division critics are more and more 
inclined to put several of the prophets (notably Isaiah 
and Gechariah), where a distinct difference can be 
traced between part and part. Three history-books 
also, Joshua, Judges and 2 Samuel, have each been 
furnished with an Appendix (Josh. xxii.-xxiv.; Jud. 
XViL.-xxi.; 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.), which points to a time 
when the incomplete record lay open for further ma- 
terial to be added, without regard to chronological 
sequence. 

(c) The books which are composite, having been so 
subject to revision as to present a narrative more or 
less continuous, but composed of fragments of various 
dates and peculiarities. To this division, with the 
exception of Ruth and Leviticus (of which the one is 
wholly uniform, and the other mainly so), belong the 
first twelve books of our English Bible. Professor 
Driver in his commentary on Genesis has made clear 
to every student the analysis into its constituent parts 
by affixing to every one its sign of origin—J denotes 
the early document of the South, EH that of the North, 
D the Deuteronomic edition, and P the Priestly 
edition. This example will no doubt be followed 
by other commentators in the critical Bible of the 


future. 
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§ 6. CoMPARISON OF DOCUMENTS. 


My purpose in the chapters which follow is to put 
forward a continuous narrative of Old Testament 
history, as by degrees it emerges out of legend, show- 
ing, as I proceed, how the early (J E), the mainly 
ethical (D) and the mainly ceremonial (P) editors 
differed in their renderings of the chief incidents. 
While it is necessary for a critic to discern between 
the different strata in a complex narrative, it is not 
easy for him to appraise their relative value, or to say 
always which is the truer of two or more conflicting 
accounts. Samuel, as viewed by one author, is a vic- 
torious judge dealing with the Philistines even more 
successfully than Samson; to another he appears as 
the great kingmaker, inspired to select a ruler cap- 
able of bringing order out of confusion; to a third, 
the reluctant and protesting executant of the people’s 
rebellious desire to be ruled by a present warrior 
rather than by an unseen God. Here one may attri- 
bute the last view to the Northern editor (EH), who 
lived in the days of evil-kings. One may, also, look- 
ing to the general character of Samuel, dismiss the 
conception of him as a great fighter, and understand 
that notice as the work of an idealist (perhaps D). 
There remains as the most probable view the repre- 
sentation of Samuel as a seer developing into the 
prophet called to discover and establish the much- 
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needed king. Again, there are three Solomons de- 
picted in the Books of Kings and Chronicles—the 
temple builder, the wise conqueror, the adventurous 
merchant according to one sketch; the luxurious and 
apostate king according to a second; the founder of 
an elaborate ritual according toa third. It is usual 
to seek to combine in one finished picture the separ- 
ate traits of these different sketches. And this is 
possible to a certain point, if other traits are kept in 
subordination to that of wisdom; but what is not, 
I think, possible is to include definite apostasy 
in the character of a king under whose repute so 
many orthodox writings of later date sheltered them- 
selves. 

Against our difficulty in weighing and reconciling 
statements must be set the intense interest and im- 
portance of being permitted to watch the mind of 
the Hebrews as it varied with national growth and 
circumstance. Compare the Creation account in 
Gen. i. (P) with the Creation account in Gen. 11. 
(J), and you see how three or four centuries of re- 
flection made for spiritual advance; man is not 
merely ‘‘formed of the dust of the ground,” he 
is created by God ‘“‘in his own image”’. And these 
two stages of evolution follow on a yet earlier stage, 
disclosed to us by the discovery’ of Babylonian re- 
cords. As the post-exilic priest refined on the early 
narrator, so had he in his turn refined on the legends 
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brought. by his wandering ancestors from the cradle- 
land of the race. Thus the process was ever going 
on in respect of Semitic traditions and customs; and 
we, comparing record with record, gain an insight as 
to what inspiration meant to the Hebrew. It is not 
the passive reception of fresh unfamiliar truths, it 
is the capacity by which a reverent mind perceives 
the inner reality of.things familiar, and brings it 
forward for spiritual help. 

In all countries tradition comes before full history. 
As it would be difficult for any one to say where in 
Livy’s Chronicle of Rome legend ends, and positive 
fact emerges, so it is not strange to find the record 
in Genesis and the succeeding books passing through 
a similar stage of mysterious half-light into the sober 
day. The strangeness would be, were it otherwise. 
Tradition, as much as parable, claims its place among 
the instruments of man’s instruction, and demands 
common sense for its interpretation. No one im- 
agines that an actual Samaritan took up an actual 
maltreated Jew and carried him into the inn which the 
dragoman points out on the present road to Jericho. 
The lesson loses nothing from being set in a conven- 
tional frame. Ought we therefore to be surprised or 
perplexed, did Abraham, Isaac and Jacob prove to be 
but types of those pastoral and immigrant God- 
worshippers, whose families became a tribe, wandered 
south, and were disciplined in Egypt, till they be- 
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came a people fit for unity, and fit for a settled land 
of their own possession ? 

My purpose, however, is to pass over with only 
slight and prefatory notice the early days of un- 
certainty, and study the fulness of Hebrew history 
from the time when the children of Israel became 
a united people in the days of Samuel and David, 
until the time when, disciplined by exile, they re- 
turned from Babylon, occupying only a fraction of 
their old inheritance, but achieving after a time in- 
dependence within the limits of Judea. 

I have further in mind to suggest an order for the 
books of the Old Testament, and of the Apocrypha, 
less artificial and misleading than that which prevails 
at present. Of the twenty-four books of the Hebrew 
Old Testament only eleven can be considered as deal- 
ing with history, and some even of these are largely 
occupied with details of ritual. The remaining 
thirteen are books of literature:! either the testimony 
of prophets rebuking national sins, or outpourings of 
fervid piety in psalm and hymn, or meditations of the 
godly on the deep things of God, or sacred traditions 
concerning some brave hero or heroine of old. ‘These 
books of literature are grouped together in our Bibles 
without regard to their relation to the events of his- 
tory, and are read accordingly with little thought as 


1 Of the chief Apocryphal books three belong to history and 
six to literature. 


9, * 
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to their place in the growth or decay of religion. 
When, however, the prophecy, or song, or meditation, 
or romance is once placed where it can be viewed 
as the product and token of a particular period of 
Hebrew history, while it loses nothing of its separate 
spiritual worth, it bears for the first time its necessary 
part in that higher perception of God which traces 
Him in the slow, sure ascent of mankind 


“on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things ’”’. 


CHAPTER I. 


TRADITIONS OF THE SEMITIC RACE AND OF THE 
HEBREW TRIBE. 


§ 1. THz Boox or GENESIS. 


THE account of the early world, which fills the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, seems to be derived from 
the traditions of the Semitic race current in Babylon. 
It describes— 

1. How the world was created, and how man and 
woman were made—in two narratives (ch. i. 1-1i. 3 
and ch. 11. 4-25). 

2. How man and woman left their original home 
(ch. 111.). 

3. How the earliest sacrifice led to the first murder 
(ch. iv. 1-16). 

4, How culture spread, and men degenerated (ch. 
iv. 17-vi. 8). 

5. How God purified the earth, and made a cove- 
nant of mercy with one man and his seed (ch. vi. 9-ix. 
Le). 

6. How differences of language came about and 
men were scattered upon the face of all the earth (ch. 


xi. 1-9). 
1 
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In some instances we possess the original Babylon- 
ian transcript of these traditions, and can trace how 
the Hebrew editor has emptied them of gross super- 
stition, and filled them with moral significance. 

At the close of the eleventh chapter of Genesis we 
enter on the particular traditions of the Hebrew 
branch of the Semitic race. We read— 

1. How their ancestor, Abraham, migrated from 
Babylonia, first into Mesopotamia, and then, in obedi- 
ence to a Divine call, into Canaan, leaving the parent 
tribe behind (ch. xi. 27-xil. 5). 

2. How he built altars to his God in the places of 
his wandering, and from that God received promise of 
the ownership of the country then dwelt in by the 
Amorite (ch. xi. 6-9). 

3. How the “‘Hebrew” immigrant saved his re- 
lative Lot, captured by Hlamite raiders, and gained 
the blessing of Melchizedek, the priest-king of Salem 
(ch. xiv.). 

4. How this same relative and his family came 
near total destruction in the wicked cities of the Plain 
of Jordan (chs. xviil., xix.). 

5. How Isaac, the heir of Abraham, was born late 
in his life, and would have been offered up in sacrifice, 
but for the intervention of an angel (chs. xxi., xxii.). 

6. How this heir took a wife from the early home 
of the tribe in Mesopotamia (ch. xxiv.) 

7. How in the second generation the separateness 
of the Hebrew family was almost lost: Hsau, one of 
the twin sons of Isaac, reverting to a desert life; the 
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other, Jacob, quitting Canaan for his mother’s home 
in Mesopotamia (chs. xxvii.-xxxi.). 

8. How Jacob, upheld by the memory of a heavenly 
vision at Bethel, eventually came back to Canaan, 
and bought a field of encampment at Shechem (chs. 
Xxxit XXXII.) 

9. How dissension arose among the twelve sons of 
Jacob (whose other name was Israel), and one of them, 
Joseph, was sold by his brethren as a slave into 
Higypt, where he prospered, and rose to great power 
under Pharaoh (chs. xxxvii.-xli.). 

10. How famine drove the Hebrew family into 
Higypt, where they were kindly received by Pharaoh 
for Joseph’s sake, and obtained a settlement in the 
land of Goshen (chs. xlii.-l.). 


§ 2. THE PASSAGE THROUGH THE DESERT. 


In the Book of Exodus the narrative passes from 
the founding of a family to its expansion into a group 
of families or a tribe. The Hebrews, after a season 
of prosperity in Egypt, were set to slave-labour, and 
forcibly detained there for several generations. At 
length Moses, of the house of Levi, by tradition a 
foundling brought up in Pharaoh’s court, escaped 
thence to become a shepherd in Midian. There at a 
sacred mountain, known as Horeb or Sinai, he had 
a vision of the God of Abraham, who commanded 
him to return to Egypt and deliver his fellows from 
bondage. God also revealed the special name by 
which thenceforward He should be known to the 
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Hebrews—Jehovah, or “I am that I am”! (Exod. 
iii. 14); they, also called by a new collective name, 
the children of Israel, should become His people, and 
He would be their protecting God. The new national 
life, resting on this relationship, began when Moses, 
exercising Jehovah’s power over nature, compelled 
the King of Egypt to let Israel go. From the land 
of Goshen he guided them, with “signs and won- 
ders,” to the mountain of vision, where Jehovah 
again appeared and talked with Moses. Under that 
inspiration he delivered to his tribesmen the ten 
words, known as the Ten Commandments, and a 
simple code, civil and religious, adapted to the wants 
of a primitive people (Exod. xx. 1-xxii. 19). To 
establish still more closely the fellowship between 
Jehovah and Israel, a cloud descends from Mount Sinai 
and takes possession of a sacred tent placed in advance 
of the encampment, while from the oracle within 
Moses receives directions for the journey onward 
(Exod. xxxi. 7-16). This journey back to the family 
home in Canaan, which might have been accom- 
plished in a month, was prolonged for years by various 
adventures—resulting from the stubbornness of the 
people. 

The account of the period between the Exodus 
from Egypt and the arrival at Mount Nebo occupies 
nearly twice as many chapters as the entire ante- 
cedent account of things from the beginning, for to 
this period was referred, by editor after editor, a 


1 See Driver’s Genesis, p. 407, Excursus on the Names of God. 
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number of ceremonies and customs which grew up 
gradually in the nation, but which, attributed to 
Moses as the constitutional lawgiver, obtained in- 
sertion here as though enacted by himself in his life- 
time. Of the 119 chapters from Exodus xix. (arrival 
at Sinai) to Deuteronomy xxxiv. (death of Moses) 
only twenty-five can be traced back, in whole or part, 
to that early narrative, JE, which was formed by 
combining the Jehovistic and Hlohistic records (see 
p. 9 swpra). The other ninety-four chapters come 
from two sources (a) the narrative written or ex- 
panded after the discovery of the law-book in the 
days of Josiah, and known as D, from the title of the 
law-book—Deuteronomy ; (bd) the revision made after 
the Exile, and entitled P, after the priestly editors to 
whom it is ascribed. 

So far the annals of Israel consist almost entirely 
of traditional stories concerning tribal movements 
and the beginnings of tribal discipline. 


§ 3. THE GRADUAL CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT. 


With the Books of Joshua and Judges we are close 
upon actual history. The land of promise is ap- 
proached from the east by twelve divisions of the 
Hebrews led by Joshua, ‘‘the Conqueror”; entry is 
gained by a wonderful passage of the frontier river, 
a wonderful capture of the frontier fortress, and a 
wonderful battle in the hills of Benjamin. Accounts 
vary as to what native tribes were exterminated, 
what only made tributary, and what left unsubdued ; 
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but it is the later editors who make the conquest im- 
mediately and ideally complete, the earlier who re- 
present it as lingering and imperfect. These facts, 
however, seem certain, that it was Joshua who 
settled the children of Israel on tribal lands, some of 
which they had to acquire for themselves, some only 
to maintain, and that he established the central cult of 
Jehovah at Shiloh within the limits of the premier 
tribe, being his own tribe, that of Ephraim. 

No one Israelite arose to continue the esderetg 
of Moses and Joshua. The separate tribes fell away 
each to its own civil government and its own reli- 
gious observances. As a consequence of this lack of 
cohesion the neighbouring peoples, one after another, 
tried to win the land from the newcomers. For 
round about the land of Israel were grouped tribes 
and nations of various kinds. Across the Jordan lay 
three peoples, Edom, Moab and Ammon, who claimed 
close relationship with the children of Israel, but 
were among their most constant enemies. To the 
north-west were the border lands of Tyre and 
Sidon, whose inhabitants spoke the language of 
Canaan, which the Hebrews also spoke. Southward 
stretched the ‘“Negeb,” or wild upland, over which 
wandered the nomads known as Ishmaelites or 
Amalekites. Into the south-western plain along the 
sea had lately come a strong people settled in five 
principal cities—the Philistines of Caphtor (probably 
Crete); while in the north-east the Aramsans (or 
Syrians) were at this time consolidating themselves 
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into a nation—first round Zobah as a centre, and 
later round Damascus. Most of these nations in 
turn invaded Israel, but God protected His people, 
and educated them through events. Without being 
constrained into formal unity, they were allowed to 
feel the practical effects of discord, and so brought to 
desire for themselves some central government. In 
the book called after their technical title of ‘‘ Judges ’’ 
(Shophetim = Carthaginian ‘“‘ sufetes’’) we are intro- 
duced to a series of local patriots, who in this pro- 
vince and that made head against rebellions of natives 
within, or invasions of foreigners from without. 

1. In the North Barak is inspired by Deborah the 
prophetess to overthrow the Canaanite tyrant Sisera, 
and his victory gives occasion to a patriotic ballad 
(Jud. iv., v.). 

2. In the Midlands Gideon drives off the raiding 
nomads and pursues them to their desert haunts. 
This deliverance became famous in Israel as “the 
day of Midian ”’ (chs. vi.-viii.; cf. Isa. ix. 4). 

3. In the Eastern lands beyond Jordan—fast losing 
their tribal designations as belonging to Reuben, 
Gad and Manasseh—Jephthah of Gilead makes head 
against the Ammonites (chs. Xi.) Xi): 

4. In the South Samson—marked out from his 
infancy as a sacred hero—arises with irresistible 
strength to deliver his country from its most danger- 
ous enemies, the Philistines of the maritime Plain 
(chs. xili.-xvi.). 

In regard to religion this was a period of variety in 
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outward forms. There were Canaanite “‘ high places” 
for worship in many localities—either amid pictur- 
esque rocks, as at Bethel, or by a range of upright 
stones, as at Gezer,'—and there was no command 
as yet forbidding Israel to pay their devotions to 
Jehovah at these sacred spots. But the danger, 
as Joshua pointed out (Josh. xxiv. 23), was lest the 
people should forsake their national God in favour of 
the strange deities to whom in many instances these 
high places were originally sacred. We find Gideon 
(Jud. vi. 25 ff.) throwing down an altar to Baal 
which belonged to his father, and we find Jephthah 
so far conforming to native custom as to offer up his 
own daughter in sacrifice to Jehovah (Jud. xi. 31, 
39). Although the ark of the wilderness was en- 
shrined at Shiloh, yet there were priests of Moses’ 
stock officiating before a graven image belonging to 
the tribe of Dan (Jud. xvii. 30, 31). The closing 
narrative of Judges gives a terrible account of social 
life in Benjamin, upon which the writer comments 
as though longing for some national chief to arise 
and enforce order and law against these tribal con- 
fusions. And indeed there are indications in the 
Book of Judges that events were moving that way. 
For three years Abimelech, a prince of the family of 
Gideon, ruled in Shechem, but alienated his subjects 
by his cruelty and perished in a revolt (ch. ix.), 
Once there was a national rally ‘from Dan even to 


1A high place has been lately uncovered at Gezer by Mr. 
Macalister and described in his book, Bible Side Lights. 
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Beersheba, with the land of Gilead,” when the 
general conscience was stirred by a Benjamite out- 
rage, and Israel came together to take corporate ven- 
geance on the erring tribe (ch. xx.). The way indeed 
is prepared for what follows by the last sentence in 
the Book of Judges—‘‘In those days there was no 
king in Israel: every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes”’, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. 
§ 1. THE First Kine (c. B.c. 1025). (1 Sam. i-xii.) 


WirH the Books of Samuel we enter on a narrative 
which appears to be in substance historical, and 
proceeds continuously through six books in the Eng- 
lish, three in the Hebrew Scriptures, covering a period 
of about four hundred and fifty years.! 

The six books of actual history—subdivided into 167 
chapters—can be largely reduced in substance by ex- 
cluding: (a) repetitions—such as the fifty-six chapters 
of Chronicles, which duplicate the narrative from 
David to Zedekiah; (6) amplifications of later days, 
modifying the original record, which is what we seek 
to recover. But as against this reduction in direct 
material must be set all the indirect material, impos- 
sible to neglect, which is furnished by studying the 


1The supplementary Books of Ezra, Nehemiah and Maccabees 
take up the history at intervals between B.c. 537 and B.c. 135. 
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prophets—both greater and less—each throwing light 
upon the social condition of his age, and some, 
for instance Isaiah and Jeremiah, adding to the 
knowledge of historical events. 

The geographical scene of Old Testament history is 
at the beginning narrow—a country, between Dan 
and Beersheba, :about 180 miles long from north to 
south; about forty miles broad from the Mediter- 
ranean to Jordan—a country where the central range 
of hills rises to more than 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and the deep depression of the Jordan sinks at its 
lowest to more than 1,200 feet below it—a country of 
wide climatic changes, from the palm to the pine— 
a country defended by its mountain strongholds and 
needing them, because lying in the way between the 
militant monarchy on the Nile and the militant 
monarchies on the Tigris and the Euphrates. Upon 
this territory and its extension in Gilead (the 
district east of Jordan) Joshua, according to tradi- 
tion, had settled twelve tribes; of these, however, 
some four or five had disappeared in the confused 
times which followed on the Conquest; and there re- 
mained, west of Jordan, seven chief semi-independent 
provinces, forming a kind of heptarchy—viz., on the 
northern hills Naphtali and Zebulun; on the central 
plain Issachar; on the central hills Manasseh and 
Ephraim; along the southern range Benjamin and 
Judah. Hach province had its own “corner”’ (ef. 
Jud, xx. 2, R.V.), or group of magistrates, and prob- 
ably its own tribal high place, while on occasions of 
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local oppression a special hero arose to deal with the 
local difficulty. In this way Samson, as judge of 
Dan, had resisted the pressure of the Philistines 
upon the foot hills known as the Shephélah lying 
beneath the highlands of Judah. What happened 
directly after his tragic death (Jud. xvi. 23-31) is 
unknown, When continuous history begins with the 
first Book of Samuel we find such authority as exists 
in the hands of Eli, a priest of the house of Aaron, 
attached to the central shrine at Shiloh in Ephraim. 
Although called judge, he has none of the character- 
istic courage which distinguished his predecessors in 
office; he is unable to rule his own household, and to 
uphold the dignity, or even the decencies, of the holy 
place. The Book of Samuel begins with describing 
how a farmer of Ephraim came to offer sacrifice at 
the shrine; how his childless wife Hannah made en- 
treaty for a son; how her entreaty, misunderstood 
by Eli, was heard by God; and how she devoted 
Samuel, the child of her prayer, to the service of the 
Lord in His temple (so called by anticipation in 
1Sam.i.9). It was a time of evil practices in Shiloh 
and of ominous threatenings from the Philistines 
without; it was therefore a fit occasion for God to 
speak again to His people, as in the days of Moses 
and Joshua. He called to Samuel by night and re- 
vealed to him His purpose of destroying the house of 
Eli. Samuel was thus directly called to be a “ prophet 
of the Lord” (cf. Acts iii. 24)—the first in a succession 
of men of personal worth admitted to God’s counsels, 
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and commissioned by Him to declare and interpret 
His will (1 Sam. i.-iii.). 

The house of Eli fell before a fresh invasion of the 
Philistines. These restless enemies of the country 
defeated the elders of Israel in battle near one of 
the western passes, slew Eli’s sons, and captured 
“the ark of the covenant of Jehovah”. This ark 
“ig spoken of as though ‘it were the Palladium of the 
nation, and it was carried away to adorn the shrine 
of Dagon, deity of the corn-lands of Philistia. Its 
capture seemed to mark out Israel for permanent 


subjection, but as in Egypt, so now, the “Tord of | 
Hosts” delivered His “plagues” or blows, and con-_ 
tinued them until the release of the a ark. The suffer- 
ing strangers were constrained to bring it back across 
the Israelite frontier, but not to its old abode in 
Ephraim ; it was returned by the nearest available 
road, and that brought it into the forest land of 
Judah (Ps. cxxxii. 6), where it was lodged apart, in 
charge of a special priest. - So the way is prepared 








for a new centre of national worship and a closer 
unity among the tribes, through the common need 
of resisting the common enemy (1 Sam. iv. i.-vii. 2). 

At this point the constituent documents in the 
Book of Samuel differ among themselves. The 
Deuteronomist asserts that Samuel took upon him- 
self to judge Israel, and, having purified the tribes 
from idolatry, was aided, like Joshua, by a heaven- 
sent thunderstorm, to vanquish the Philistines, and 
vanquished them so completely ‘that they came no 
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more within the border of Israel” (ch. vii. 5-17). 
This is highly improbable in view of the condition 
of things revealed in subsequent chapters. The 
older documents (J and E) agree in one thing— 
that deliverance came to Israel through a king—but 
they are at variance in the view they present of his 
appointment. Let us take that first which seems 
most to fit in with antecedent circumstances (viz., 
chs. ix. 1-x. 16, xi.). The sons of Samuel, like the 
sons of Eli, prove unworthy of their father ; no help 
is to be found in any form of leadership hitherto 
known. Circumstances demand a new departure, 
and Jehovah instructs Samuel to select ‘“‘a prince 
over my people Israel”. Jehovah, moreover, brings 
before the prophet the man He has chosen, Saul, a 
young man and goodly, a Benjamite, distinguished 
by appearance of strength. This Saul | is anointed — 
secretly and solemnly by Samuel, so becoming Mes- 
siah or “‘the Lord’s anointed,” and as such is filled 
with that ecstatic spirit which distinguished many of 
the prophets of the age. A month later Saul’s capa- 
city as leader is tested: he is able to rally Israel and 
Judah together to the number of 330,000 to the relief 
of Jabesh in Gilead besieged by the Ammonites. The 
success was of good augury for the eventual unity of 
the tribes, and was celebrated by a national sacrifice 
at the military centre of Gilgal, the site of J oshua’s 
first encampment. | 

But a later writer (), who had lived to see the 
failure of monarchy in tee North, represents it as 
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denounced by Samuel from the first (ch. viii. 4-22, 
x. 17-27, xii), and only granted after remonstrance 
and forecast of the oppression to follow. According 
to him, the Benjamite was selected at an assembly of 
the tribe held at its own high place of Mizpah, and 
on his appointment Samuel surrendered his office of 
judge in a set,speech of encouragement and warning. 
The course of events was so clearly demonstrating the 
need of unity in Israel, and its impossibility apart 
from a king, that it is difficult to regard this account 
as historical. 


§ 2. Toe FainurE or Sav. (1 Sam. xii-xv.) 


The capture of Shiloh, like the capture of Rome by 
Porsenna, is concealed from us by the historical nar- 
rative, but it can be inferred from references in other 
scriptural writings (Ps. lxxvii. 60 ff; Jer. vii. 12-15). 
Masters of the Ephraimite highlands, the Philistines 
passed on eastward and took up positions on the deep 
ravine leading down from Ai toJericho, which had been 
the way of Joshua’s original approach. So complete 
was their hold upon the country that the Hebrews, dis- 
armed and homeless, were fugitives in cave and jungle, 
Saul himself showed little power of initiative, but a 
small body of patriots under his son Jonathan held 
together on the edge of the ravine close to the Philis- 
tine flank. Two successful exploits on their part 
aroused the national spirit, and the men of Israel 
drove their enemies from all their strong positions 
back into their native plain. The king, who had 
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been waiting in his capital of Gibeah, joined in the 
pursuit, but only to bring his own army into diff- 
culties by his superstition. Fasting was an Oriental 
adjunct of prayer, and Saul, thinking to find favour 
with Jehovah, laid a general “‘ taboo”’ on all food until 
the evening; but Jonathan had not heard the pro- 
- clamation, and tasted honey before the sunset, while 
the people who abstained till sunset! were so impetu- 
ous as to slay animals on the ground, and eat their 
flesh ‘“‘ with the blood”. Hence a double sacrilege. 
Saul atoned for the fault of the people by consecrat- 
ing a boulder stone as an altar of sacrifice—the first 
he ever raised to Jehovah. The fault of Jonathan 
was more serious in its consequences. He was 
doomed to death for his breach of the taboo; but the 
army would not allow their favourite to die, and 
‘ransomed ” him by the substitution of a prisoner or 
an animal (ch. xiv.). But the incident showed the 
weakness of Saul, putting himself in the wrong both 
with his son and with his subjects. In the next 
chapter (xv.) we find him putting himself in the 
wrong (and not for the first time, according to 
ch. xiii. 8 ff.) with Samuel also. The prophet in an 
access of patriotic fervour had imposed in Jeho- 
vah’s name a special task upon the king. He was 
to execute on the wild desert tribe of Amalek’ the 


1 Compare the present Mohammedan practice throughout the 


month Ramadan. 
2 Which had opposed Israel’s journey towards Canaan (Exod. 
xvii. 8 ff.). 


By 
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vengeance known to the Semites as “‘Herem”. It 
consisted in devoting every living person and animal 
in the city or camp to indiscriminate death. Saul 
undertook the commission, but made his own ex- 
ceptions in carrying it out: he spared the chieftain 
and the best of the cattle. The prophet met him 
on his victorious return to Gilgal and denounced him 
for evading duty. It is strange to us to find a man 
of God insisting on wholesale destruction, and the man 
rejected by God appearing more mercifully minded. 
Possibly we have not the whole story, but what we 
have represents Saul rather as feeble and self-seeking 
than as superior to the morality of the time. His ex- 
cuse is his inability to restrain his soldiers; his pre- 
tence, that the cattle were spared as victims for the 
altar. Samuel reminds him loftily that no animal 
offering can atone for ‘‘rebellion,” and himself hews 
Agag in pieces as a human sacrifice to Jehovah. 
Saul, thwarted by the prophet who had raised him 
to power, and himself sensitive and suspicious, falls 
into a melancholy, known among the Hebrews as a 
“spirit from the Lord” (ch. xvi. 14), and no national 
unity seems possible through him. Thus far, then, 
the history has been one of failure and rejections. 
Judges could not secure the country’s peace; neither 
Ephraim nor Benjamin had been able to produce a true 
ruler. Was there any other tribe more capable? 
any hero to be found of a different type from Saul ? 
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§ 3. THz Heroism or Dayip. (1 Sam. xvi.-xxvii.) 


As in the case of the first appearance of Saul, the 
compiler gives us various accounts of how David came 
into notice. According to the earliest narrative (J) 
(ch. xvi. 14-23) he was already a mighty man of 
valour, one of the “Gibborim”’ who gathered about 
Saul, as the Knights of the Round Table about King 
Arthur; and the courtiers commended him to the 
king, as a harper to play before him and refresh him 
in his hours of melancholy ; and he succeeded so well 
that he became armour-bearer to the king. Another 
writer (EH) (ch. xvii.) puts his introduction to Saul 
into more dramatic form. The king is abiding in his 
tent, and sends no answer to the defiant challenge of 
a Philistine giant, when an unknown youth from a 
farm in the Judean hills comes forward on his 
country’s behalf; with the confidence of one who 
trusts in his country’s God, and defeats the armed 
and boastful foreigner, with only a sling and stone 
as his weapons. It is at once a critical event in the 
history and a parable of spiritual truth A third, 
and scarcely reconcilable, account (ch. xvi. 1-13) states 
that directly after the scene at Gilgal Samuel, by 
Jehovah’s command, chose out David from among 
the sons of Jesse and anointed him privately in his 
own home at Bethlehem in Judah. 

Great consequences follow from David's victory 

1In the Appendix to 2 Samuel (xxi. 19) the slaying of 


Goliath is attributed to Elhanan ; the Chronicler (1 Chron. xx. 5) 
tries to reconcile the two accounts. 
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over Goliath: the king’s son, Jonathan, loves him, 
spite of the presentiment of a greatness which shall 
overshadow hisown; the king, gradually estranged 
from him, as the minstrels of the country praise 
his superior force, endeavours to turn David’s 
own bravery against him by promise of a royal prin- 
cess in marriage to anyone who will slay 100 Philis- 
tines, David appears with the spoils of 200, but is 
cheated of his reward. Eventually Saul gives David 
his daughter Michal to wife, but tries to have him 
assassinated on his wedding-night ; then, having failed 
in that attempt, casts his javelin at David in a raving 
fit (Hebrew, ‘‘ prophesied ’’), and, later on, at his own 
son Jonathan also, for “having chosen the son of 
Jesse to his own shame” (chs. xvili.-xx.), 

It was no longer possible therefore for David to re- 
main at court, and we enter on the series of his ad- 
ventures, which were handed down as local traditions 
of Judah (chs. xxi.-xxvil., xxix., xxx.). Setting forth 
from the hill-sanctuary of Nob, armed with the sword 
of the Philistine giant, deposited there as the spoil 
of victory, David roams over the wild mountain tracts 
in the South, with which his shepherd life had made 
him familiar. First of all he gathers into a cave 
at Adullam 400 men, outcasts like himself, and 
witnesses to the evil state of the nation; thence he 
issues forth with his band to save Keilah from 
plunderers of the desert, as Saul had once saved 
Jabesh; but thinking to settle in the rescued town, 
he is prevented by Saul’s hostility. The discipline of 
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exile brings out noble traits in the character of David: 
he is chivalrous to spare ‘‘ the Lord’s anointed,” who 
more than once! comes within reach of his sword; 
he is vigorous to watch over the flocks of the desert, 
but determined to have his own claims in regard to 

remuneration respected ; he is as placable in the face 
of Abigail’s intercession as passionate in the face of 
Nabal’s churlishness. As a final and desperate re- 
source, he passes over from his hiding-places among 
the Judean hills to a settlement at Ziklag in the 
Philistine plain, offered him by Achish, lord of Gath, 
in return for the services of himself and his men in 
making raids upon the Bedouin of the South country. 


§4. THe DEATH oF Savy. (1 Sam. xxvii.-2 Sam. 1.) 


Meanwhile melancholy and superstition, bringing 
incompetence in their train, had gained upon Saul, 
and that at a time when the country needed energy 
and encouragement ; for no one seemed able to repress 
the Philistines, and, taking the field again, they had 
reached the central plain which runs from Carmel 
on the west to Jordan on the east; here their forces 
held the northern slopes, threatening to cut off the 
tribes beyond Mount Tabor from those to the south 
of it. Saul indeed gathered together the men of Israel, 
and stationed them on Mount Gilboa, but was too 
much unnerved to attack. His whole mind was set on 
gaining some forecast of his fate; the usual channels 
of Divine intimation, by dreams, by prophets, or by 


1 Unless ch, xxvi. is merely a doublet of ch. xxiv. 
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the oracle known as “ Urim’”’ (Lights), were closed to 
him; so, in spite of his former hostility to magic, he 
has recourse to a wise woman of Endor; she brings 
up the spirit of the dead Samuel, who, addressing 
Saul in words of remonstrance for the past, foretells 
that the king and his sons will become companions 
with him in ‘‘Sheol” on the morrow, and that 
Jehovah had already bestowed his forfeited king- 
dom on David. 

In the defeat on Mount Gilboa not only did the early 
monarchy perish in the persons of Saul and Jonathan, 
but the whole north of Palestine became a Philistine 
province for the time being. David, as a vassal of 
Achish, had accompanied the troops of Gath as far as 
their encampment in the central plain, and was ap- 
parently ready to cross swords with his own country- 
men, when the distrust of the Philistine lords rescued 
him from his difficulties. He and his men, dismissed 
by Achish, returned to Ziklag, to find that advantage 
had been taken of their absence by the Bedouin to 
carry off women, children and cattle. There followed 
a punitive expedition, so successful that besides re- 
covering their own, the six hundred came back laden 
with booty large enough to send ‘‘a blessing ” to their 
own Judean friends. 

The history is silent as to how David and his com- 
panions extricated themselves from their allegiance 
to Achish in order to return home, when the news 
of Saul’s death reached Ziklag. That David had no 
personal pleasure in the death of his old master is 
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made abundantly clear. There is preserved to us an 

elegy he is said to have written in memory of Saul 
-and Jonathan, full of sorrow and generous apprecia- 

tion. The Amalekite runner from Mount Gilboa, 

thinking to find favour with David for the news he 

brought, and adding that he had himself stabbed the 
fallen king, far from being rewarded, was executed 
for his crime. Special messengers also conveyed 
David’s gratitude to the men of Jabesh-Gilead, who 
had rescued the bodies of Saul and Jonathan from 
the wall of Bethshan, where the Philistines had ex- 
posed them (2 Sam. 11. 4-6). 


CHAPTER III. 
KING DAVID (c. B.c. 1010-970). 
§1. Kina 1n Husron. (2 Sam. i, 1-v. 3.) 


No sooner had David arrived at Hebron than the 
men of his tribe, recognising his valour, chose him 
for their king. But the cause of Saul was still up- 
held in the parts beyond Jordan by a surviving son, 
Eshbaal or Ishbosheth,! and a loyal general, Abner. 
The rivalry was not of long continuance, but while it 
lasted produced many incidents graphically described. 
First of all there was a trial of strength by the pool 
of Gibeon, between twelve champions on the one side 
and twelve champions on the other. It proved inde- 


1 The second name arose from the scruple of later times, when 
‘‘ Baal” was thought to have always borne an idolatrous sense. 
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cisive, and failed to arrest the civil war, wherein Joal oab 
led the servants of David, and Abner led the men 
of Israel. In the opening battle Asahel, Joab’s 

‘brother, fell by Abner’s spear—a victim to his per- 
sistent courage. Then, as in our Wars of the Roses 
the Kingmaker Warwick changed sides, and lost his 
life thereby, so: it happened to Abner. Displeased 
with what he thought ingratitude on Ishbosheth’s 
part, he began negotiations for David’s recognition 
as the national king. These negotiations took Abner 
—probably under a safe-conduct—to Hebron; but, 
finding him there, Joab was not restrained by thoughts 
of honour, seeing that there was a blood-feud between 
him and Abner; he contrived a meeting with him 
in the dark elbow-gate of the city, and stabbed him 
to the heart. David felt deeply his inability to 
punish the murderer, his own nephew and general! 
He had to be content with launching a bitter rebuke 
in his song of lamentation, and himself following 
Abner’s bier to the grave at Hebron. Saul’s son 
proved himself as incompetent to govern as his father, 
and having offended others of the ‘army, as well as” 
Abner, fell a victim to their revenge. Ishbosheth’s 
murderers, carried his head to David, but met with 
no more friendly reception from him than did the 


1 Joab was son of Zeruiah, sister to David (1 Chron. ii. 16) ; his 
father’s name is unknown, but the family was evidently one of 
importance in the tribe, and the three sons of Zeruiah exercised 
considerable influence over the king from first to last (cf. 2 
Sam. ii. 18; 1 Kings ii. 5, 6). 
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Amalekite who brought the crown and bracelet of 
dead Saul; they were executed for their treason. 

No sooner was the rivalry of the house of Saul 
ended by the death of Saul’s successor, than mes- 
sengers from all the tribes came to Hebron, owned 
themselves to be of David’s ‘‘ bone and flesh,”’ and, on 
his making a covenant with them, anointed David 
king over Israel. 


§ 2. Kine IN JERUSALEM. (2 Sam. v. 4-vil.) 


So at last the tribes which had rallied round Ben- 
jamin, and the great southern tribe of Judah which 
had stood out for independence, were united, and con- 
tinued united for two generations. 

The first duty of a national leader was to deal with 
the national enemy. “Masters of the North, through 
the victory of Mount Gilboa, the Philistines were 
now endeavouring to force their way into Judah, and 
had reached the broad and high plain of Rephaim, 
which lies close to the ridgeway from Hebron to 
Shechem. ‘Twice they tried to cut this cord of 
communication, and twice were defeated, losing the 
images of their gods, and being driven back on their 
stronghold of Gezer. It was necessary to prevent 
the repetition of the attempt. Close to the vulnerable 
point lay a hill-fortress of the Jebusites, within the 
borders of Benjamin, suitable for defence, but in pos- 
session of a native chief and his people. By some 
artifice or other the Israelites stormed the Jebusite 
wall and captured Mount Zion, which forms the 
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eastern part of Jerusalem.! The hill was at once put 
into a secure state of defence; David took up his re- 
sidence in it, as ‘‘ his city’’; he transferred to it his 
household from Hebron, and with timber from Leba- 
non and artisans out it of Ph Pheenicia, built a state palace a 
worthy of what from this time forth became the — 
capital of the children of Israel (ch. v.). 

t lacked, however, one thing, some recognised 
sign of Jehovah's s presence, which should bring the 
tribes together to Jerusalem, as formerly they had 
been brought together for worship in Shiloh. A 
tradition still lingered of the days when the twelve 
tribes marched together through the desert to the 
conquest of Canaan, accompanied by the cloud of — 
Jehovah's presence, and by the chest of shittim wood © 
holding the records of His covenant. The ‘“‘ark”’ had 
disappeared - from public sight in the confusion of the 
Philistine wars, but David set himself to recover 
this relic of former days sacred to Israel’s war-god, 
“Jehovah Sabaoth ’’—the Lord of Hosts. He found 
it in the forest sanctuary (see p. 32) on the western 
frontier, and, after a misadventure, owing to lack of 
reverence, which caused delay, brought it safely up in 
solemn procession amid signs of popular delight to its. 
“place” in a tent within the city of David (ch. vi.). 


a 








‘This city appears in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets (c. B.c. 1400) 
as Uru-Salim, and is probably the same as the Salem of 
Genesis xiv. 18. It may be conjectured from its name (‘* peace ’’) 
and that of Melchizedek (‘king of righteousness”’), its prim- 


itive priest-king, that it originated as a sanctuary city in the 
days of turbulence. 
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Allusions to this event are to be found in several of 
the Hebrew songs in the special collection called the 
Psalms (viz., Ps. xxiv., Ixviii., cxxxii.). It does not 
signify whether they were composed by David or 
written later in memory of the occasion. They should 
certainly be read in this connection, and the habit 
established of fitting the literary portions of the Old 
Testament, found in separate books, into their ap- 
propriate place in the history. The early books have 
already led the way in this direction by quoting por- 
tions of popular ballads (¢.g., the ‘‘ Song of the sword,” 
Gen. iv. 23, 24, and the “‘ Song of the well,’ Num. xxi. 
17, 18) or by adding to the prose narrative some entire 
composition in verse (e¢.g., the benedictions of Jacob 
and Moses; the triumph song of Deborah; the 
thanksgiving ode of Hannah). But from this time 
forward the amount of illustrative literature in- 
creased so much that it was formed into an appendix 
of its own, the contents of which need distributing. 
In the case of the Psalms this distribution is not easy, 
for the titles are of late date, uncritical and untrust- 
worthy, and the student must be guided by internal 
probabilities. 

The removal of the ark to Jerusalem marked the 


time of “ rest,”’ or complete national settlement ; and 


David found it unbecoming that he himself should 
dwell in a house of cedar, “of cedar, while God dwelt within 

NN dn 
curtains. But in this comparison lay an error, which 
Nathan the prophet was instructed to correct. ‘God 
is not great because of a great house of his abode, 
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but because of the greatness of the nation He has 
brought into their own place, and the greatness of 
their king, whom He has raised from the sheepcote __ 
to the palace, and to whom He will further add a 
house of sons ‘continuously disciplined for duty by 
God Himself.’ This pronouncement of Nathan the 
prophet witnesses for simplicity of worship and the 
sanctity of civic life; it also, as expanded by later. 
editors, became the shaver of Israelite monarchy 
and the origin of Messianic hopes.! There follows a 
scene most characteristic of Hebrew thought and 
expression. David is represented sitting in medita- 
tion within the sacred tent. We overhear what he 
says to God humbly, thankfully, boldly ; how he en- 
treats Jehovah to magnify His name by keeping His 
promise to the nation He has established, and to the 
house He has chosen to rule over it (2 Sam. vii.). 








§ 3. Foreign Ponicy. (2 Sam. viii..1-14, x. 1-xi. 1, 
xii, 26-31.) 


We turn to the foreign policy of the new-made 
king. Having delivered Israel from all fear of the 
Philistines he proceeded to “recover” lands > which 
the tribes had originally (or. ideally) held across the 
Jordan. Moab and Edom and Amalek to the south 
proved easy asy conquests, and the way was cleared for 
Israel’s access to the sea at Elath, on j the Gulf of 
Akabah. But_towards the north the struggle | was 


severe with the grouped Aramsan powers and with 
Boss saan 
1 Cf. Ps. lxxxix. 3, 45; Isa. ix. 6,7; Luke i, 32. 
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the Ammonites, their allies. A victory at Helam 
(probably on the Orontes) and the capture of Rabbah 
of the children of Ammon ended all resistance, and 
gave David's kingdom a great place among the 1 nations _ 
of the East. To effect these operations and: maintain 
the country’s reputation David had two forces at his 
disposal—the host, a national levy increasing in 
number with the size of the kingdom, and the stand- 
ing force of mercenaries, known as Crethi and Pelthi, 
while around the person of the king was a company 
of mighty men (Gibborim), whose names are recorded 
in the Appendix (2 Sam. xxii. 8-39). 

An incident of this military period (thrust into an 
appendix, ch. xxiv., and possibly a late insertion) came 
about through the king’s desire for a census of the 
people fit to bear arms, This desire offended the free 
Hebrews, and even the general himseif, Joab, remon- 
strated. Still he executed his orders—but slowly, oc- 
cupying nine months over the business, which took 
him as far north as Tyre. Judah was counted 
separately, and (according to Chronicles) Levi and 
Benjamin exempted. The numbers reported are ex- 
traordinarily large, 800,000 in Israel and 500,000 in 
Judah; but the interest of the thing lies in the 
sequel: a pestilence followed, expressive, according _ 
to David’s conscience, of the displeasure _of God at 
his royal presumption’ and folly. Seventy thousand 
innocent persons perished in the country, but before 
the plague reached Jerusalem Jehovah “ repented him 
of the evil’? and stayed the hand of the destroying 
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angel. The scene of this deliverance was a threshing- 
floor belonging to a native proprietor on the highest 
point of Mount Zion; an altar rose upon the spot as 
a memorial of mercy “this gradually attracted to 
itself the tribal devotions formerly paid either at 
Hebron or at Mizpah—till it became the High Place 
of Jerusalem, ready for a royal architect to adorn it 
with buildings. 


§ 4. Home Arrarrs. (2 Sam. viii. 15-ix. 3, xx. 
D526. Xx1.) 


We are allowed an insight into the court establish- 
ment of King David. Judicial affairs he kept in his 
own hands; other duties of government he delegated. 
There were two military officials—one over the native 
troops, one over the foreign guard; two civilians in 
the secretariate; two court chaplains—each repre- 
senting one of the two rival branches of Aaron’s house 
—and with them certain princes of the blood royal 
acting as priests.' There was also a guest-friend, Meri- 
baal or Mephibosheth,? domiciled in the palace, a last 
representative of Saul’s family, himself lame, and, as 
theson of Jonathan, cherished by David for his father’s . 
sake. But the king’s relations with other descendants 
of his predecessor were less happy. He listened 
(ch. xxi. in the Appendix) to complaints that Saul had 





The later list makes an ominous addition, ‘“‘Adoram was 
over the levy ”—a fact in which lies the secret cause of the com- 
ing disruption. See p. 65 f. 

2See note supra to p. 41. 
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broken faith with the ‘‘ protected ” heathen of Gibeon, 
and in his zeal for uniformity slain certain of them 
contrary to the covenant made by Joshua. ‘The re- 
sult was thought to be traceable in a long famine 
which afflicted the country. To remove the curse 
David gave over to the Gibeonites seven sons of Saul, 
to be hanged ‘in the mountain” before the Lord. 
Their bodies on the gibbet were watched day and 
night from Passover time onward by Rizpah, the 
concubine of Saul, and mother of two of them. At 
the same time, having wrought this ‘atonement ”’ 
on behalf of Saul, David thought well to translate 
his body and that of Jonathan from Gilead to the 
family tomb in Benjamin. 


§ 5. Davip’s Sin AND Famity Sorrows. (2 Sam. 
X1.-XV.) 


The remaining history of David is one long tissue 
of faults and their consequences, illustrating that 
part of the dynastic promise, as conveyed by Nathan, 
which said : “If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him 
with the rod of men” (ch. vii. 14; of. Amos iii, 2). 
The Ammonite war (2 Sam. x.) was provoked by an _ 
unforgettable insult inflicted on David’s envoys, and, 
once begun, it was stubbornly contested; so stub- 
bornly that ‘the ark even was sent away in further-_ 
ance of Joab’s attack upon Rabbah. At the height 
of the siege operations a secret despatch reached Joab 
with respect to one of his captains, directing that he 
should be placed in a post ni danger, and then aban- 
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doned to his fate. It was the final cowardly attempt 
of the king against Uriah, in order to be completely 
master of his wife Bathsheba, whom he had already 
called into the royal harem in her husband’s absence. 


Uriah fell a victim to the plot, and Joab sent back a ¥ 


sarcastic message, so worded as to demonstrate the — 
power he held over the king in possessing his secret. 
But David had a better friend near him than Joab. 
A prophet is one who discerns the moral side of 
events, and predicts that evil must follow guilt ; he ° 
is, moreover, a man of spiritual tact, and would 
rather a sinner should judge himself than have the 
office done for him. So Nathan placed before David, 
Chief Justice in his own kingdom, a story of mean- 
ness and of robbery. When the king’s better self 
was roused to indignation, and would impose the’ 
penalty of. death, Nathan interpreted the story, be- 
ginning ‘Thou art the man,’ and declaring that 
David’s punishment would be, not personal suffer- 
ing, but, what is for a noble heart (and David’s heart 
was noble) the greater suffering of seeing others 
suffer for his fault. 1 Psalms li. and XXXli. are thought 


to represent the feelings of David concerning his sin 





and its forgiveness. 

The remaining history of David’s life turns almost 
entirely on the sorrows of his family, involving also 
the sorrows of the nation and of himself. 

(a) Ch. xii. 15-23. Bathsheba’s child dies, though 
the king gives himself to fasting and entreaty on his 
behalf; and it is in this connection that we find 
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some of the earliest words in the Old Testament 
which recognise some kind of continued existence - 
after death, in what i was known to the Hebrews as_ 
aes Perera urea | 
“(b) Chs. xiii-xv. 6. The second calamity of the 
household originated with Amnon, the eldest son 
of David. The time had not yet arrived when the 
polygamy of the Hast was held to be morally wrong. 
As with slavery, so with the custom of the harem, 
God let conscience bring the law in its season, rather 
than impose it prematurely. But He left not Himself 
without witness in the disastrous rivalries which 
arose among a mixed group of children related to 
one another by the father, but not by the mother. 
Thus it happened that Amnon, son of a woman of 
Jezreel, fell out with Absalom, son of an Arama#an 
princess, concerning Tamar—the half-sister of the 
one and the whole sister of the other, whom Amnon 
had loved and ruined. Absalom waited two full 
years, hoping that the king would do justice in his 
own household; then he took up his sister’s cause, 
and had Amnon treacherously stabbed at a sheep- 
shearing feast at his country farm, after which he 
retired into voluntary exile at his grandfather’s court. 
These misfortunes seem to have wholly unnerved the 
king: he mourns over his absent son and heir every 
day, but he will neither punish him nor pardon him. 
After three years Joab has the wit to stir his lethargy 
by a story put into the mouth of a “ wise woman of 
Tekoa,’’ who pretends a a family blood-feud carried 
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to its bitter end is about to ‘‘quench my coal which 
is left”. The interpretation follows. David will 
leave the nation desolate unless he ‘‘ fetches home 
again his banished one”, Thus entreated, the king 
recalls Absalom indeed, but will not see his face; 
only after two full years in Jerusalem does he, 
through Joab’s reluctant intervention, obtain an 
interview and a father’s kiss. It isnot wonderful that 
the seven years’ estrangement should have worked 
on Absalom’s character for the worse. Handsome, 
strong, and doubtless pitied by the people—who 
would have justified Amnon’s murder by David’s 
neglect—Absalom deliberately set himself to win 
their favour. Whereas his father sought seclusion 
and denied justice, he appealed to men’s love of 
show, desired to hear their suits, and ‘‘dived into 
their hearts with humble and familiar courtesy ’”’. 


§ 6. THE REBELLION. (2 Sam. xv. 7-xvii. 24.) 


Here begins ' one of the most picturesque and fully 
told incidents of Hebrew history—the g great Rebellion. 
It broke out at Hebron, the old tribal capital, where 
jealousy of Jerusalem doubtless lingered. The prince 
gained leave to perform a vow at Hebron, his birth- 
place; there he was joined by the most capable 
man of the country, Ahithophel, counsellor of State, 
and “‘the conspiracy was strong’’. As soon as news 
reached Jerusalem, David departed for the lands east 
of Jordan. The different stages of his went are given 
in detail :— 
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(a) Ch. xv. 17-21. There is a halt at the “ Far 
House,” on the way down to the brook Kidron, to 
allow the foreign guard to defile past. Their air leader 
refuses David’s offer to release him from service. yi 

() Ch. xv. 22-29. At the passage of the Kidron the 
ark comes up with the procession, and those who carry 

it are prepared to follow the king into exile, but David 
sends back the priests with instructions to act on his 
behalf in Jerusalem and keep him informed of what 
happens there. 

(c) Ch. xv. 30-37. The ascent of Olivet is made by 
the king, barefoot and with covered head ; on the sum- 
mit, ‘“‘ where God was worshipped,” Hushai, the 
king’s friend, arrives with news of the defection of 
Ahithophel, and David bids him return to Jerusalem 
and counterwork the traitor. 

(d) Ch. xvi. 1-14. As he descends along the Benja- 
mite frontier, David encounters two men connected 
with that tribe: the one, Ziba, deceives him as to the 
loyalty of Saul’s surviving son; the other, Shimei, 
curses him as the murderer of the seven sons of Saul, 
but the king restrains his followers from reprisals. 
Finally, by evening the fugitives are close to Jordan, 
though by no means out of reach of pursuit. 

Meanwhile Absalom came hotfoot from Hebron to — 
Jerusalem, seized on the palace and the harem of | 
his father, and called a council of war. Ahithophel’s 
advice was to follow at once, overtake the king 
‘“‘ while he is weary and weak-handed,” and slay him. 
Hushai counselled delay as the more politic course, 
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and prevailed. The news reached David at the fords 
of Jordan, together with the advice to cross the river 
immediately. He found refuge in Mahanaim, a city 
of Gilead, where three wealthy sheikhs, one of them 
an Ammonite, provided for him and his followers. 
Ahithophel foresaw that Absalom’s initial mistake and 
hésitation meant eventual failure, and anticipated 


his own punishment by committing § suicide (ch. xvi. 
15-xvil. 24). 


§ 7. THE RESTORATION. (2 Sam. xvil. 25-xx.) 


Gradually a large Israelite force assembled in 
Gilead, the command of which was given by Absa- 
lom to his cousin Amasa. Opposed to him was Joab 
with the “servants of David’’ organised in three 
divisions. The deciding battle of the civil war took 
place in a thick forest, where the ways were little 
known to the invaders, and more of them strayed 
than even were killed. The rebel prince himself was 
caught in the branches of an oak, carried off his mule 
and slain in his helplessness by Joab—spite of all 
David's instructions to spare the young man’s life. 
There was a piteous scene in Mahanaim when the 
news was carried to David by a swift runner; he 
sobbed aloud with passionate regrets, yearning to 
make atonement with his own life, and it needed all 
the coarse practical wisdom of Joab to make the king . 
appear in person to welcome the troops returning 
from victory. As for Absalom, his body was buried 
under a rough cairn "of stones on the battlefield, fax 
away from the grand monument which, in default of 
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an heir, he had built to keep his memory alive (ch. 
xvii. 18). 

The movement for David’s restoration began in the 
North, where the ‘defeated tribes felt their isolation ; 
and Judah’s adhesion was only secured by strong 
_ representations from David that his own tribe should 
not be the last to bring the king back to his own. 

The incidents of the Return to a great extent recall 
the incidents of the Flight. The Benjamite who 
cursed craves forgiveness and obtains it—against the 
wish of the fiery sons of Zeruiah. The lame grandson 
of Saul appears in person to deny the false imputa- 
tions of Ziba, and is restored to favour. The loyalists 
of Gilead are represented by Barzillai, who accom- 
panies the king to the limits of his jurisdiction and 
then, at the fords of the Jordan, resigns the service 
to his son, Chimham. 

On the west bank of Jordan there was a tumul- 
tuous scene, which augured ill for the future tranquil- 
lity of Israel—the tribesmen of the North wrangling 
with the tribesmen of Judah, and accusing them of a 
desire to engross the king. Taking advantage of 
this division, a Benjamite, called Sheba, tried to raise 
once again his own tribe into prominence, by disown- 
ing allegiance to the house of David. The revolt 
might have succeeded, owing to the remissness of 
Amasa, whom David had put at the head of the men 
of Judah in place of Joab, had not Joab, to recover 
his position, bestirred himself, led out the veterans, 
and crushed the revolt ; he also found his opportunity 
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on the march treacherously to stab Amasa, and rid 
himself of this later rival, as he had rid himself of the 
earlier, Abner. 


§ 8. THe Ciose or Davip’s Lirz. (1 Kings Ly 1p 


Setting aside the Appendix to 2 Samuel, contained 
in chapters xxi-xxiv., the contents of which relate to 
previous events, we discover the natural connection 


between what is told us in 2 Samuel xx. and “what is 


told us at the beginning of 1 Kings. Joab, emboldened — 
by his success in recovering his former position as 
general, aware of the increasing age and infirmities of 
David, and aware also of the court influence of Bath- 
sheba, took part in a coup d'état, in order to determine 
the succession, which had not yet been publicly an- 
nounced. Here again the evils of polygamy make 
themselves evident. Who is the heir among several 
sons born of different mothers ? the actual first-born, 
or the son of the mother of highest rank? Absalom, 
who answered to the latter description, was dead. 
The eldest surviving son, Adonijah, was the offspring 
of a dancing-woman (Haggith), but he had his ambi- 
tions, and Joab encouraged them. In default of any 
pronouncement of David, the court soon divided into 
factions for and against the pretender. He assumed a 
personal bodyguard, and, finding himself unchecked, 
proceeded to a decisive step. Gathering his sup- 
porters together at a sacred stone by a sacred well in 
the valley below Jerusalem, he offered sacrifice there, 
as though king already. Nathan the prophet, inter- 
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preting Adonijah’s act rightly, joined with Bath- 
sheba to rouse David from his lethargy and obtain 
the formal appointment of Solomon, son of Bathsheba, 
as his successor. Then, without delay, Solomon was 
anointed king by Zadok the priest at the pool of 
_ Gihon, and all Jerusalem resounded with joy-trum- 
pets and shouts of the multitude. Adonijah’s guests in 
the valley were startled by the sound from above, and, 
without an effort to uphold his pretensions, “rose up 
and went every man his way,” the prince himself 
taking sanctuary until assured of safety by Solo- 
mon. 

As Jacob and Moses according to tradition left be- 
hind them a political testament, known as a ‘‘bless- 
ing,” so also did David, according to the Book of 
Kings, in more historical times (1 Kings 11.). He be- 
sought Solomon to be manly and loyal, so as to deserve 
that permanence of the dynasty which God had 
promised; then, turning to the immediate future, he 
foretold that there could be no internal peace as long 
as the crimes of Joab and the curses of Shimei went 
unpunished. The chapter goes on to tell how Solomon 
freed himself of these State enemies as well as of 
Adonijah, who showed signs of reviving his claim 
upon the throne. It is probable that the whole 
chapter is of a late date, belonging to times when the 
utter extermination of enemies was deemed evidence 
of loyalty to Jehovah. 

At all events let no prejudice created by this closing 
narrative blind us to the exceeding greatness of 
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David’s character and his part in the national life.’ 
He united the several Hebrew tribes into a State; he 
gave that State by conquest a place among the nations ; 
he established a dynasty lasting 400 years ; he founded, 
as his capital, a city continuing to this day ; he origi- 
nated there a national worship, the fountain-source 
of our own and of that which is now offered on the 
consecrated site. He sang himself and taught others 
to sing, with the result that we inherit from the 
Hebrews a Psalter full of the glories of nature, full 
of the freshness of life, and full of the wonderfulness 
of the God who orders nature and quickens the soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KING SOLOMON (c. 8.c. 970-940). 
§ 1. His Wispom. (1 Kings ii1, iv., v.) 


THE reign of Solomon differs from that of David as 
prose from poetry; it is a time of worldly prosperity, 
when a great temple erected at Jerusalem exhibited 
the zeal of the king and the wealth of the country. 
The first action of the young sovereign was to visit 
Gibeon,”? the high place of the tribe of Benjamin, and 


1Consult in Carlyle’s The Hero as Prophet the passage ending : 
“David's life and history, as written for us in those Psalms of 
his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever given of man’s 
moral progress and warfare here below”. 

* Before the local high place of Jerusalem was recognised as 
central for the whole country, the inhabitants of that city would 
naturally go up for tribal worship to the tribal sanctuary—for 
Jerusalem lay within the frontiers of Benjamin. 
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to sleep within the shrine after offering sacrifice. 
There God appeared to him in a dream saying, “‘ Ask 
what I shall give thee,” and Solomon desired a “‘ per- 
ceptive mind,” qualifying him to discern the right in 
matters which fell to him to decide as king and judge. 
_ So we become acquainted with the distinctive Hebrew 
term ‘‘Hokmah’’—that practical wisdom which 
comes of moral sensitiveness, whose praises are con- 
tained in the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the two 
apocryphal books of philosophy. There follows an 
example of how Solomon’s inspired common sense and 
humour served him in deciding the cause of two con- 
tending mothers that came before his judgment- seat. 
The same wisdom was seen in the “largeness of 
heart ” which led the king to study nature, describing 
her varieties, and to study the mysteries of life and 
man, compiling proverbs and composing songs. 

But it was in the work of administration that this 
Divine gift was chiefly conspicuous. Solomon became 
the Augustus of Israel, organising empire. The 
officials David left behind him received the title 
of “princes,” and formed together a sort of Privy 
Council of the King. The number of secretaries 
was doubled; a Lord Chamberlain gave dignity to 
the household; commissioners established at fixed 
centres requisitioned provisions for the court upon a 
vast scale; tribute came in from dependent sheikhs ; 
the royal attendants and equipages were sumptuous, 
while the frontier extended (or was afterwards thought 
to have extended) from Gaza on the Egyptian border, 
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to the ford of the Euphrates on the side of Assyria. 
The number of inhabitants within this wide country 
was enormous, and all dwelt safely, ‘‘ eating and drink- 
ing and making merry”. 

Abroad the king’s policy was one of international 
friendship and peace. His nearest neighbour was the 
Pharaoh of Egypt (of the twenty-first dynasty), and 
with him Solomon contracted a high matrimonial al- 
liance, receiving his daughter in marriage, and with 
her the dower town of Gezer—an important fortress 
which commanded more than one pass from the Phi- 
listine plain to the highlands of Judah. Another great 
neighbour was Hiram, King of Tyre and lord of the 
long Pheenician Riviera which lies between Lebanon 
and the sea. To him belonged the famous cedar 
forests, and the no less famous artisans of Gebal were 
his subjects. Solomon formed with him a com- 
mercial treaty, surrendering certain towns on the 
northern frontier (ch. ix. 11) in exchange for floats 
of timber conveyed to Joppa and skilled workmen 
lent him for woodcarving, stone-fashioning, and bronze 
casting. / 


§ 2. Tur Tempun. (1 Kings vi. 1-viii. 66.) 


The mind of Solomon was early set upon building 
operations. The time of national rest had come, and 
with it the opportunity of magnifying the Lord of 
Hosts in the sight of the nations round about. Above 
the palace on Ophel the hill of Zion rose to a crown- 
ing height, once used as a Jebusite threshing-floor, 
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now marked by the Altar of Mercy, to commemorate 
the ceasing of the great plague. There, at a date ~ 
which served for an era in Israel—about B.c. 965— 
Solomon began to build the ‘‘ Beth-Yahveh,”’ or House 


a 
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. 
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of the Lord. It was in three divisions lying east and ~ 
west. The first, a tall Porch, or Propyleon, 180 feet Rey 
high; the second, the “ Hekel,”’ or main building, 60 _ ~ 
feet long; the third, a perfect cube of 30 feet every Pa 
way, which was the ancient form of Semitic shrine, «\ 


and constituted the ‘‘ Debir,”’ or Oracle, to which the os 
other two divisions were only accessory. No iron 


tool was allowed on the sacred spot itself, every stone ~~ 
and every plank being prepared elsewhere, and then ia. 
fixed in its assigned place. The chief material was ~ 
cedar, carved in Phoenician style, and overlaid in the on : 
inner parts of the house with gold. JBefore the - a = 


outer Porch were set up two richly ornamented et 
columns of bronze, after the fashion of the obelisks 
which stood in front of Canaanite high places and 
Tyrian temples.!_ A huge basin for ablution, resting 
on the backs of oxen cast in bronze, and certain mov- 
able tanks for the same purpose were placed in the 
one and only court, which surrounded the sanctuary. 
The building and furnishing of the temple occupied 
seven years, and the account concludes with a list 
of the golden plate, to which afterwards so sacred a 


1Their likeness may be seen on the, Spanish dollar, known 
as “colonnato,” where they represent the pillars of Hercules, 
traditionally erected at the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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character was imputed as almost to constitute these 
vessels a Palladium of the State. 

In the autumnal month, Ethanim, all the nation 
came together to witness the translation of the ark 
from the tent, wherein David had lodged it, to its 
“‘resting-place ’’! beneath the wings of the cherubim 
within the dark innermost shrine. Then we are told 
Jehovah’s cloud of glory and mystery descended to 
take possession of His mountain home? on Zion, 
which became henceforth the central, and afterwards 
the only, place of national worship for Israel. 

We have on record the service of the day of Dedi- 
cation (1 Kings viii.). In part the account seems 
original, in part written over in later times. The 
king is his own high-priest ; he sacrifices an immense 
multitude of victims; he recites the Opening sen- 
tences; he blesses the congregation of Israel, and in 
their name praises Jehovah for establishing His word 
to David concerning a house of worship. There 
follows a noble national prayer to God the Almighty, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, to God 
the arbiter, who judges righteously, to God the com- 
passionate, who listens to the cry of the sufferer and 
the exile. The liturgy of the day ended with an as- 
cription of praise and an entreaty that Jehovah would 
let the nations know Him, and make His own people 
perfect in loyalty. 


10f. Ps. cxxxii. 8. 
* Answering to the mountain home on Sinai, where the 
“glory of the Lord abode” (Exod. xxiv. 16) in earlier days, 
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Hebraism as a national cult reached its climax on 
this day of Dedication; neither exclusiveness nor 
materialism had part in the great prayer; the priestly 
office was filled by the king, as the father of his 
people; he specially magnified obedience of the heart 
as the ideal quality for an Israelite. If anything — 
‘gave warning of possible degeneracy in the future, it 
was the huge sacrifice of 142,000 animals, so huge 
that a whole section of the court itself had to be 
hallowed as a place of offering, in addition to the 
great altar. 


§ 8. MAGNIFICENCE AND ITS Cost. (1 Kings ix. 10- 
xi. 43.) 


The relations with Phoenicia, into which Solomon 
had been brought by his need of timber and of work- 
men for the temple, continued after that need was 
satisfied. A desire for commerce and adventure fell 
upon Solomon. He built ships at the head of the 
Guif of Akabah, in order to take part in the regular 
expeditions from Tyre to Ophir and other distant 
countries; so he acquired gold, ivory, apes, peacocks, 
sandal-wood, and other products of the Hast. His 
name spread abroad, and the name of Jehovah, his 
God. Pilgrims, with presents in their hands, came 
to Jerusalem seeking the wise king. Among them 
one especially made an impression on the people’s 
mind—a queen from South Arabia, representing the 
riches and learning of foreign lands. She arrived in 
royal state, prepared to test the wisdom of Solomon 
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by questions; she returned, owning herself surpassed 
in the competition both of wit and of wealth. 

One of the advantages attending the possession of 
Gezer! was the command it afforded of the adjacent 
Philistine plain, across which the caravans passed 
from Egypt into Syria. Solomon could therefore 
levy contributions upon all merchandise en route. It 
is mentioned that the tax upon every chariot going 
through to Hittite lands was fixed at 600 shekels—or 
about £4—and upon every horse at 150 shekels. 
Thus gold appeared everywhere about the palace, and 
“silver was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon ”’. 

But this prosperity had its drawbacks. The king 
was tempted to become a builder upon a grand scale; 
he enlarged his father’s dwelling on Mount Zion, till 
it became a magnificent palace with armoury, throne- 
room, royal apartments and a separate “‘ house for 
Pharaoh’s daughter’’; he erected fortifications, and 
a projecting bastion (“ Millo”) to protect Jerusalem; he 
extended his operations to the country, where there 
arose cities of defence, cities of commissariat, cities 
for stabling the horses and chariots procured from 
Egypt, and pleasure houses for himself. But all this 
Oriental display led to Oriental methods of Oppression, 
Not only were the old inhabitants set to slave-work, 


‘Dr. G. Murray points out that it was to their position on 
frequented trade routes, enabling them to exact toll, that the old 
‘* Mgean” cities owed their treasures (The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, p. 36 ff.). 
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but ‘‘ Mas,” or forced labour, was imposed on free 
Israelites also, and that which began probably as 
special service for the temple hardened into a regular 
system under special officials, of whom Adoram (or 
Adoniram) was the chief, and under him Jeroboam, 
“over all the labour of the house of Joseph”’. 

Solomon was also tempted by his wealth to ob- 
tain ‘‘ strange women”’ from the neighbouring tribes 
for increase of his harem, and for these in his “‘ large- 
ness of heart” (ch. iv. 29) he provided high places, 
where each might worship, according to her nationality, 
on the “mount that is before Jerusalem”. When the 
Deuteronomist editor came to relate the end of Solo- 
mon’s reign, it was not his display or sensuality which 
impressed him, but the countenance Solomon gave to 
idolatrous rites, which he is represented not merely 
as tolerating, but as himself celebrating; of this 
apostasy the Chronicler says nothing, nor is the fact 
probable, in face of the character for true wisdom 
which Solomon held in the nation, and continued to 
hold in New Testament times (Matt. xii. 42). 

Three ‘“ Satans” or adversaries rose up against the 
king during the course of his reign :-— 

1. An Edomite prince returning from exile in Foye 
and settling in Petra or its neighbourhood, harassed 
the caravans on their way to the harbour of Akabah 
(1 Kings xi. 14-22). 

2. An Aramean general gathered men, and recover- 
ing Damascus set up a hostile dynasty there 2 Kings 


x1. 23-25). 
5 
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So there were signs of dissolution in the extremities 
of the Empire, but a worse symptom appeared at the 
heart of it. 

3. The Ephraimite, Jeroboam, who had been set 
to supervise the forced labour of that tribe, “lifted up 
his hand” in protest against the oppression of the 
‘‘ Mas’; and he was encouraged by Ahijah, a prophet 
of the same tribe, and native of the once sacred city of 
Shiloh, who resented the foreign sympathies of the 
king. Solomon was able to anticipate the outbreak, 
and the would-be liberator fled to Egypt, where he 
was welcomed by Shishak, the head of a strong 
dynasty (possibly of Semitic origin) lately established 
in the Delta+ (1 Kings xi. 26-40). 

With the death of Solomon, we lose one of the 
great personalities of Hebrew history, and have to 
wait for a century before meeting with another. 
The secular policy of his reign, the secular cast of 
his mind, portended a lapse from the spiritual calling of 
the nation, and might of themselves have imperilled 
its high destiny, even had not his son’s folly rent 
the kingdom in twain. Clever, enterprising, despotic, 
Solomon rose rapidly to a great height of magnificence, 
but forgot the conditions of stability—contentment of 
his people, and full loyalty of heart towards his God. _ 

While it must remain uncertain what he contri-_ 


1The Greek translators insert at 1 Kings xii. 24 a further 
notice concerning Jeroboam, and his marriage to a sister-in-law 
of Shishak ; they possibly thought that this relationship would 
account for the subsequent Egyptian attack on Judah. 
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buted himself to the national literature, it is certain 
that his reputation for wisdom gained him the credit 
of three books in the canon of Scripture :—! 

1. The Proverbs show Solomon as an adept in those 
maxims of experience which are so attractive to an 
Oriental.—Read ch. xv. (See p. 234 ff. infra.) 

2. The Book of Heclesiastes contains a debate on 
deep questions of ethics treated in a pessimistic spirit. 
—Read ch. xii. 1-8. (See p. 240 ff infra.) 

3. The Song of Songs is a love-drama, whose scenes 
are laid in the palace at Jerusalem and in the moun- 
tain pastures of the North.—Read ch. vi. 6,7. (See 
p. 243 f. infra.) 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DISRUPTION (c. 3.0. 940). 
1 Kings xii. 1-24. . 


Tus folly of a headstrong youth by a single act undid 
what the bravery of David and the policy of Solomon 
had accomplished | in binding the separate Hebrew 
tribes together in a single nation. That the union 


was still far from perfect is shown by the fact that 
Rehoboam on succeeding his father was not content 
with the adhesion of Judah, but went also to Shechem 
in Ephraim to receive the crown of the North. So 
he recognised a dual monarchy, as does the Emperor 
of Austria, when he proceeds to Buda-Pesth to be 


1 Besides the apocryphal Book of Wisdom and the pseudepi- 
graphic Psalms of Solomon. 
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crowned King of Hungary. It was natural, therefore, 
that grievances should be brought forward; and the 
chief of these, the grievance of the forced labour de- | 

manded of free Israelites, was urged by “all the con- 
gregation,”! with J Jeroboam, j just returned from Egypt, 
as their spokesman. The courtiers of standing and 
experience counselled concessions at this crisis, but 
even a momentary surrender of prerogative found no 
favour with the king and his young advisers. The 
answer to his petitioning subjects was peremptory 
and bitter, and its effect immediate. The gathering 
of northern tribes broke up with seditious cries, which 
brought about the hasty departure of Rehoboam. 
Adoram, head over the department of the ‘‘ Mas,” 
gent to enforce submission, was stoned; and then 
the dispersed people, returning to Shechem, chose 
Jeroboam, who represented their tribal liberties, to 
be their king. To Rehoboam there remained only 
“the children of Israel which dwelt in the cities of 
Judah,” and Benjamin ; out of these he gathered an 
army of 180,000 men to recover his northern do- 
minions; but a man of God protested against the 
fratricidal war, because what had happened was a 
thing brought about of the Lord, and the attempt 
dropped.” 


‘The occurrence of this word in vv. 3 and 20 suggests some 
form of organisation among the people. 

?Probably an addition of the Deuteronomist, reviewing the 
history from his own ideal standpoint. In ch. xiv. 30 a different 
statement is made, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WORSHIP IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
1 Kings xii. 25-xiv. 24. 


“THE day that Ephraim departed from Judah ”’ (Isa. 
vii. 17) was also the day when worship suffered. 
It may be open to question how far the splendour 
with which Solomon invested it was for its true in- 
terest. It is unquestionable that what Jeroboam did 
degraded it. It was not only that he consented to 
popular weakness in representing Jehovah under the 
figure of an ox, the emblem 1 of Ephraim ; it was also 
that he reinvested two primitive shrines—one among 
the rocks of Bethel, the other by the river source at 
Dan—with fresh importance, so perpetuating local 

“and divisional associations, instead of permitting that 
concentration of cult in one recognised place which 
the nation needed to preserve it from immoral pro- 
vincial customs. 

Tt is not easy, when one sets side by side the aberra- 
tions of the Kings of the South, as they appeared to 
the Deuteronomist editor ? (1 Kings xiv, 21-24), with 
the heresy of the Kings of the North, to judge finally 
between them. Perhaps one may say that while, 
through the Disruption, Jerusalem became discredited 





10f. Deut. xxxiii. 17. The like emblem distinguishes the 


Swiss canton of Uri. 
2 He intends no doubt to suggest much by twice mentioning 


Rehoboam’s mother as an Ammonitess. 
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as a place of unique sanctity, and so high places 
multiplied in the South with their concomitant evils, 
still the political and material aspect which worship 
officially assumed under Jeroboam (of. Amos vii. 13) 
proved the greater mischief and led to the open 
heathenism of Ahab. The greater portion of two 
chapters (1 Kings xill., _ XIV. ) of the history is devoted 
to the protest of two 0 separate prophets against the 
ritual of Jeroboam, and his erection of Bethel into a 
rival of Jerusalem. The first of these was “a man of 
God out of Judah,” who denounced the new heretical 
altar as doomed to perish in the coming Reformation 
of Josiah. His words had their immediate effect in 
an earthquake, which rent the altar asunder, and a 
lightning flash which paralysed the hand of Jeroboam 
as he was offering up incense (cf. Num. xvi. 35, 
and 2 Sam. vi. 7). That this story is of a later 
date seems likely from the mention in the sequel? of _ 
“the cities of Samaria’. This is as if we found the 
name “New York” in a document professing to 
belong to the reign of our Queen Elizabeth. 

The other testimony against Jeroboam proceeds 
from the same prophet, Ahijah, who had promised him 
success in his revolt from the house of David. He is 
visited in‘his old age at Shiloh by the Queen Consort 
of Israel in disguise; she seeks an oracle concerning 
the sickness of her son. The blind prophet sees 


1'This sequel (1 Kings xiii. 11-32), in which authority and 
conscience contend for mastery in the mind of the man of God, 
is most valuable, but lies apart from the course of the history. 
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through her disguise, and before she opens her mouth 
condemns not only the sick son, but the whole 
dynasty to perish miserably—adding that Israel 
would be rooted up and scattered abroad for the 
“sins of Jeroboam, .. . wherewith he made Israel to 


»” 


sin . 


CHAPTER VII. 
SHISHAK’S INVASION (c. B.c. 935). 
1 Kings xiv. 25-28, 


THE first capture of Jerusalem is a most important 
event; yet the history affords few particulars and sug- 
gests no political reason.! But the kingdom which 
Solomon had raised to a height of prosperity may well 
have tempted a neighbour’s covetousness; and at the 
moment a strong dynasty in Egypt was able to give 
effect to its desires, and take the opportunity for 
attack which the break in Israel’s oneness offered. 
What appears clear from the Egyptian inscriptions 
on the temple at Karnak is that it was not Judah 
alone which suffered but Israel also, and that cities 
were captured as far north as the plain of Jezreel. 
Jerusalem surrendered to Shishak apparently without 
a blow. What was severely felt was the loss of the 
golden shields which represented Solomon’s grandeur ; 
for thenceforward his successor had to be content, 
when he went up into the house of Jehovah, with an 


1The Chronicler (2 Chron. xii. 2) gives as the cause that 
Rehoboam and all Israel ‘‘ had trespassed against the Lord”. 
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escort armed only with new-made equipments of 
bronze. ‘What was serious indeed was that the se- 
cret of wealth and weakness combined in Palestine 
had transpired to the world, so that the militant 
monarchies around, Egyptian, Syrian, Assyrian in 
turn, were attracted to the prey, until all indepen- 
dence vanished. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ASA AND BAASHA (c. 3.0. 920). 
1 Kings xv. 9-24, 27-32. 


In Asa, grandson of Rehoboam, we meet with the 
first of three royal reformers who tried to purify 
worship in Judah. He made no attempt to suppress 
provincial shrines, which were in themselves at that 
time legitimate places of worship, but he put away 
the base hangers-on and the abominable images 
which had been superadded to the ordinary ‘“‘ pole”’ 
and “pillar” of a high place. And herein he was 
bold enough to remove from court the queen-mother 
herself—a prominent personage in Hastern life—for 
the crime of idolatry. 

Meanwhile the first of many dynastic changes had 
taken placé in Israel. Baasha, a military adventurer, 
had overthrown the son of Jeroboam, and signalised 
his accession by an attack on Judah, pushing his 
frontier southward, and protecting it by a post at 
Ramah, only five miles distant from Jerusalem. Asa, 
roused to exertion, took a step of great importance. 
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He invited a neighbouring king to help him in the 
national quarrel. The incoming of the Syrian Ben- 
hadad succeeded in so far as he recalled Baasha from 
Ramah, and devastated the land around the head- 
waters of Jordan, but it introduced into the country 
an enemy which for two centuries was as troublesome 
as ever the Philistines had been in earlier times. Not 
only did the Kings of Damascus harass Israel con- 
stantly, but at a critical moment in the eighth century 
(see p. 103 infra) they turned against Judah, and 
were only removed through alliance with a yet more 
dangerous neighbour, Assyria. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
OMRI AND AHAB (e. B.c. 890-850). 
§ 1. Toe NorTHERN Capitan. (1 Kings xvi.) 


REVOLUTION after revolution convulsed the northern 
kingdom, till at last a strong personality appeared. 
Omri is a king of whom we would willingly know 
more, for much that was good and much also that 
was evil in Israel originated with him. He perceived 
that Tirzah, on a comparatively low site upon the 
eastern side of Ephraim, was unsuitable for a national 
centre: he saw and selected an ideal spot for a forti- 
fied capital—an isolated oval hill, high on the slope 
overlooking the Western Sea,,and attached to the 
main ridge by a defensible isthmus of land. Within 
its area the surface gradually rose to a crowning 
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height,! suitable for a watch-tower to survey the land, 
or for a temple to appeal to heaven. The memory of 
Shomer, its former lord, remained attached to the 
spot; it was called Shomeron (which became Samaria 
among the Greeks), and the name extended to the 
whole territory around. The creation of Samaria as 
the capital of Israel was the beginning of a long 
period during which the national life was centred in 
the North rather than in the South; for with a single 
exception (2 Kings x1., xii.) nothing of importance is 
recorded as happening in Jerusalem till after the fall 
of Samaria. Our further information about Omri 
comes from various sources :— 

1. The prophet Micah (vi. 16) considers him the 
original source of the foreign idolatry which was 
ruining the country. 

2. We learn from an incidental notice in 1 Kings 
xx. 34 that he was wise enough to make peace with 
Syria at the cost of allowing the Syrians a residential 
quarter in his new capital. 

3. The black obelisk of Shalmaneser IT., now in the 
British Museum, contains an inscription dating from 
about B.c. 840 which speaks of North Palestine as 
Omr’s land. 

4, The stone of Mesha, King of Moab, discovered 
in 1868 and dating from about B.c. 850, tells us that 


Omri conquered Moab, and that Israel oppressed it 
many years. 


* Cf. Isa, xxviii. 1, ‘The crown of pride . . . of Ephraim ”. 
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§ 2. AposTasy oF AHAB, (1 Kings xvi, 29-34.) 


Ahab, son of Omri, fills a larger part than his 
father in the annals of Israel. Like Solomon he 
strengthened himself by a foreign alliance, marrying 
Jezebel, daughter of the King of Sidon,! and like 
Solomon he provided for the foreign cult of his wife ; 
but he went beyond Solomon in adding imitation to 
tolerance. Designing close commercial intercourse 
with Phoenicia, he saw no harm in the fusion of the 

ee a 
worship _ of Phoenicia with the worship of Israel; 
while he himself consulted the prophets of Jehovah, 
and gave his sons orthodox names, he failed to under- 
stand the uniqueness of Jehovah, and the duty of 
being jea jealous in His behalf. So, for the first time in 
the record, the Baal, or Lord, of Tyre, known to the 
Tyrians as Melkart, and to the Greeks later on as 
Heracles (see p. 61, note), had a house built in his 
honour on the sacred soil of Palestine. An anecdote 
of the time seems purposely introduced here to show 
the consequent spread of heathenism. A citizen of 
Bethel undertook to refound the fortress of Jericho, 
the site of which lay at the foot of the pass leading up 
to his city; and he put in practice the Canaanite 
custom of foundation sacrifice? for its walls and gates, 
offermg up two ae his own sons to propitiate the 
genius loci. 





1Sidon was the most ancient, Tyre the most prominent, of 


the cities of Phoenicia. 
2 See Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ii., 61; also Palestine 


Exploration Quarterly, July, 1903, p. 224. 
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A crisis had arisen which called for an emphatic pro- 
test. And this protest is recorded in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Guild of Prophets ’’ which occupy the greater part 
of fourteen chapters in the narrative between 1 Kings 
xvii. and 2 Kings xiii., and extend over the period 
of six Israelite Kings who reigned between c. B.c, 880 
and c.B.c.805. The activities of two prominent mem- 
bers of the guild, Elijah and Elisha, seem sometimes 
to throw the sons of the prophets into the shade, but 
their existence (apparently in considerable numbers, 
2 Kings vi. 1) as witnesses for Jehovah cannot be 
overlooked. 


§ 3. Acts oF Enigan. (1 Kings xvil.-xix., xxi.) 


As before in the time of David a famine had come 
in punishment of Saul’s perfidy, so now it came in 
punishment of Ahab’s ‘religious: defection. — Elijah, a 
“‘man of God,” from the pasture-lands of Gilead, 
suddenly? announced the coming drought and then 
withdrew from the king’s presence; first he hid 
himself in the bed of a watercourse, not yet dried up, 
among his own native hills, and was providentially 
fed in his retreat; then he journeyed into Baal’s own 
land of Phoenicia, to find hospitality with a widow of 
Zarephath, who sustained him with her last handful 
of meal and last drop of oil. He was able to reward 
her care by causing her provision of food to last out 


‘It is possible that the suddenness comes of the broken 
character of the beginning of the story as we have it, 
*“ Before Jordan” (1 Kings xvii. 3)=east of Jordan. 
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the time of scarcity, and when her son sickened and 
died, he breathed ! his own breath into the dead child, 
and by virtue of passionate prayer to Jehovah restored 
him to life again. 

The breaking up of the drought after three years’ 
continuance is graphically told (1 Kings xviii.). 
Elijah comes suddenly upon the king and his steward 
Obadiah (=Abdiel, God’s slave) as they were seeking 
grass for the royal horses and mules in the parched 
land. The prophet and the king dispute as to who 
is the troubler of Israel. Elijah challenges Ahab to 
determine the question by an ordeal upon the height 
of Carmel; on the one side shall be all the profes- 
sional servants of Baal; on the other himself, the 
solitary representative of the national God. Accord- 
ingly, ‘‘all the children of Israel’’ assemble round a 
spring still pointed out on the mountain-side. The 
prophet bids them no longer “dance” attendance, 
now on this deity, now on that, but judge between 
them, and decide according to the ordeal of fire. For 
this purpose an altar is set up by the men of Baal, 
and a victim laid upon the wood; they “dance”? 
around it, like dervishes, and gash themselves, pray- 
ing the Sun-God to come in flame, and accept their 
offering. At noontide, when their deity should be at 
his strongest, Elijah raises a taunt-song inciting 


1S8ee Greek version of 1 Kings xvii. 21; also 2 Kings iv. 34. ; 
Acts xx. 10. i 

2'This form of worship is still practised at Mecca in the Towf 
or perambulation round the sacred cube-stone. 
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ce 


them to fresh exertions. They continued to 
phesy” from morning till the time of the evening 
oblation, but there was neither voice nor “ attention ’’. 
Then the prophet repaired a ruined altar which had 
stood upon the mountain, placed around it the 
twelve stones,! which signified the national unity, 
and encircled the whole with a trench full of water, 
that there might‘be no room for deceit. -At the hour 
of orthodox prayer he entreats Jehovah to manifest 
His Godhead, to justify His servant, and recover His 
people’s loyalty. There came a lightning flash con- 
suming the victim, shattering the stones, laying the 
whole ground bare. The people fell upon their faces 
declaring that Jehovah is God. Ahab abandoned the 
discredited prophets of Baal. Elijah treated them as 
national traitors, and slew them at the mountain-foot. 
The purified earth was fit to receive rain from heaven 
once more; it fell in torrents which threatened to 
hinder the return of Ahab’s chariot; but Elijah, in- 
spired ? with preternatural strength, ran in front of it 
along the whole plain to the entrance of Jezreel. The 
prophet had won over the king, but not his queen, 
Jezebel. She sought Elijah’s life, as she had sought 
the lives of 100 loyal prophets in earlier times, and 
just as reform seemed secure, the reformer had to 
escape into the wild country of the South. There in 
the shade of a desert shrub he lay down, praying for 
death as one who had failed ; but, providentially fed 


pro- 


‘See Exod. xxiv. 4, describing the inauguration of the Law. 
* Cf. Ezek. i. 3. 
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a second time, he went onwards to inquire of Jehovah 
at the place of Israel’s primitive worship—Mount 
Horeb. The answer to despondency came prefaced 
by a nature-parable.! A storm raged among the 
granite peaks, and an earthquake shattered them, 
but the tumult suffered nothing else to be heard: 
only in the after-silence was God’s voice audible. 
The voice spoke of further services which Elijah 
should render—services of peace, violence being left 
to others—and declared that God would never be 
without a loyal remnant? in Israel known to 
Himself. One such loyalist was disclosed to him, by 
name Elisha, dwelling on the borders of Gilead, and 
he was told to adopt him as a follower who should 
minister unto him thenceforward in the works of the 
Lord (1 Kings xix.). 

The same sin of oppression which rent Solomon’s 
kingdom in two, brought a curse upon the dynasty 
of Ahab. No Oriental despot can endure a right 
standing in the way of his own arbitrary desires. 
Naboth, an independent landowner in Jezreel, true 
to old traditions of the country, refused all offers of 
Ahab for the sale or exchange of a vineyard near the 
royal residence. The king might have acquiesced in 
this refusal, had not the queen come upon him in 
his moment of disappointment, and, ridiculing his 

1The interpretation seems to be that force—such as that 
used against the prophets of Baal—was no remedy in a warfare 


which was spiritual. 
2The word used by Isaiah (x. 21) in his teaching concerning 
a remnant has the same root as the verb “ will Ileave”’ in ver. 18. 
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weakness, taken on herself to give him the vineyard. 
She caused the elders of the city to put Naboth on 
his trial for resisting God and the king; she obtained 
a verdict through corrupt evidence, and her victim 
was publicly stoned in an open spot. Ahab came in 
state, accompanied by Jehu and Bidkar (2 Kings ix. 
25), to take possession of the vineyard. There he 
was confronted by Elijah, who pronounced judgment 
on the king who had ‘‘sold himself to do that which 
is evil in the sight of the Lord’’; his house should 
perish like the house of Jeroboam and the house of 
Baasha, and the place of Naboth’s death’ be stained 
with the blood of his persecutors (1 Kings xxi.). 


§ 4. Tom Syrian Campatens. (1 Kings xx., xxii.) ? 


Early probably in Ahab’s reign a new king in 
Damascus tried conclusions with the new King of 
Samaria. Benhadad II. brought with him thirty-two 
dependent sheikhs, and a body of horses and chariots 
large enough to enforce his demand for tribute. It 
seems as if Ahab would have complied with this de- 
mand, had it not been insolently followed by another 
—nhamely, that Samaria should be delivered up to 
indiscriminate pillage. Then the king’s patriotism 
took fire, and he defied the Syrians. Encouraged by 
a prophet, he led out a sally against their camp at 

1 Or Naboth’s vineyard—accounts differ. 

*'These chapters seem to form part of a chronicle which mostly 


takes a favourable view of Ahab as a patriot in the conflict with 
Syria, and obedient to the word of prophets. 
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noon, and falling on Benhadad and his fellows as 
they were drinking themselves drunk in the tents, 
drove them away in confusion. The Syrians ac- 
counted for their repulse by supposing that their god 
of the plains was upon the hills no match for Je- 
hovah; they called for army reform and trained 
generals, who should offer battle where the national 
deity was strong. Accordingly, next spring they ap- 
pear in force at Aphek on the verge of the Syrian level, 
but advance no farther. Ahab is again encouraged 
by a man of God to attack, though the children of 
Israel were ‘‘like two little flocks of kids; but the 
Syrians filled the country,” that Jehovah might be 
known to deliver in the valleys as well as upon the 
hills. In the ensuing battle the Syrians perished in 
vast numbers by the sword, and also by an earthquake 
that buried 27,000 under the ruins of Aphek. Ben- 
hadad surrendered to Ahab personaliy, and bought 
his release by agreeing to restore certain cities to 
Israel and give Israel a residential quarter in Damas- 
cus. These easy terms displeased a certain enthusi- 
ast of the Guild of Prophets; he protested by symbolic 
action among his own comrades, and also before the 
king himself, because he had let go the man whom 
Jehovah had devoted to destruction! (1 Kings xx.), 
After some years the war began again on the ques- 
tion of the surrender of Ramoth in Gilead under the 


1 The repetition of the words ‘‘ heavy and displeased ” (ch. xx. 
43, xxi. 4) seems to point to an attempt to establish connection 


between the two incidents. 
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terms of the peace; and for some reason not stated, 
but connected perhaps with the Assyrian movements,’ 
the King of Judah came forward as an ally of Ahab. 
Before, however, the joint expedition started, a con- 
sultative gathering of court prophets was held ‘‘in an 
open place at the entrance of the gate of Samaria’”’. 
They all with one voice encouraged the allied sove- 
reigns; one even went so far as to present them with 
horns of iron—the emblem of Ephraim (see p. 69 supra) 
—with which to push the Syrians to their destruction. 
Something, however, in this flattering accord jarred 
on Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, and he asked for 
one of the prophets of Jehovah. Ahab reluctantly 
sent for Micaiah, the sonofImlah. At first he merely 
echoed the general cry, ‘Go up to Ramoth-Gilead 
and prosper’; but then, adjured to be serious, he set 
forth the truth revealed to him in visions. He had 
seen on earth the nation scattered like sheep that 
have no shepherd. He had seen in heaven God’s 
counsellors standing round His throne, and the ques- 
tion in debate was, ‘Who shall entice Ahab to his 
death 2’ and it was decreed that a lying spirit? should 
go forth into the mouth of all the prophets of Ahab. 
Micaiah was insulted by the chief of the court 
prophets, and led away to prison to await the issue. 

In B.C. 854 there had been a great battle at Karkar in which 
Assyria had overcome the united forces of Syria and Israel (Ahab 
contributing 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men). Cf. Hastings’ D.B., 


i., 184. But when the danger was past, the allies 


quarrelled apparently 


* An early instance of evil being separated in thought from 
the Person of God (see p. 308 infra). 
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The issue of this third conflict with Syria reversed 
all previous experience. Two kings with their united 
forces were defeated by the power which had twice 
yielded before one of them single-handed. Ahab, 
spite of a cowardly disguise, was struck in the one 
weak point of his armour by a random shaft. Every- 
thing marked a Divine displeasure directed against 
Israel and her king. When the blood from Ahab’s 
wound was washed off his chariot in Samaria, men 
remembered how Elijah had spoken concerning Na- 
both’s blood, and connected the effect with its origi- 
nal cause. 

To the compilers of the joint history of North and 
South Ahab (in spite of his patriotic struggle with 
Syria) is the evil genius whose reign determined the 
ruin of Israel. On the other hand the Ephraimite 
prophet, Hosea (i. 4), thought less adversely of Ahab, 
and attributed the nation’s fall as much to the cruelties 
of Jehu who destroyed Baal out of Israel, as to the 
apostasy of Ahab who introduced his worship. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WONDERS OF ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 


2 Kings i. 1-viii. 15, xin. 14-21. 


Tur second Book of Kings opens with the account of 
an embassy sent by Ahab’s son, Ahaziah, to consult 
the Philistine god of Ekron concerning his sickness, 
and of the opposition offered by Elijah, There are 
signs of a late date about Be narrative; and it seems 
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in itself improbable that any self-respecting King of 
Israel, even while introducing Baal into his country, 
should send out of his country to honour an oracle 
in the land of a national enemy. Could we refer the 
story to an idealist, we should free Klijah’s character 
from the reproach of bringing down God’s fire from 
heaven on a hundred men with their officers, whose 
only fault as towards himself was obedience to 
orders.! 

The passing of Elijah is told in picturesque detail. 
From Gilgal in Ephraim he crosses the land, taking 
his farewell of each prophetic guild in turn; then, 
alone with Elisha, pursues his way from Jericho to 
Jordan, divides the river asunder by a stroke of his 
mantle, and enters the same hill region that had wit- 
nessed the end of Moses. There this hero of moun- 
tains—of Carmel, of Horeb and of Hermon (Mark 
ix. 2, 4)—disappears in a storm among clouds lit by 
the flame of lightning. 

It is possible to perceive that Elijah effected little 
by his opposition to Ahab, and yet to consider that 
opposition a fact of the highest importance. It em- 
phasised the note of spiritual resistance to the op- 
pression of authority which runs through the whole 
history. But most of all it brought about the result 
that the supremacy of Jehovah as the national God 
was deeply impressed on the Israelite conscience. So 
much was this prophet considered the true reformer of 


*Consult Luke ix. 54, 55, and contrast Elisha’s conduct in 
like circumstances (2 Kings vi. 14 ff.), 
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Hebrew religion that subsequent changes for good 
were thought to wait for his reappearance upon 
earth (Mal. iv. 5; Mark ix. 11); indeed he is still 
expected to come again by his country men, who keep 
an empty chair for him at their yearly Passover. 

Elisha, adopted by Elijah as his son, succeeded to 

‘his wonderful powers and used them freely; the 
mantle of the departed prophet served him to re-cross 
the river and appear suddenly before the guild at 
Jericho. They recognised his prophetic claims, and 
did him homage. But the rude country lads laughed 
at one who had not the long hair of Elijah, and in 
his sensitive, exalted mood Elisha counted their words 
as insults to Jehovah, whose man he was, and cursed 
them in His name—to find his thoughtless curse ful- 
filled in the death of forty-two of them.’ 

A far greater number of miracles gather round the 
name of Elisha than round that of his master, com- 
pensating for the smaller part he plays as a religious 
teacher. He sweetens a fountain of brackish water 
for the men of Jericho; he is full of resource when- 
ever the “sons of the prophets” are in distress— 
multiplying scanty provision, making poisonous food 
wholesome, delivering from debt, recovering a wood- 
cutter’s lost axe-head (2 Kings ii. 19-22, iv. 1-7, 38- 
44, vi. 1-7). Once he is of benefit to the allied 
sovereigns of the North and South (2 Kings iii.) in 

1 This is the third instance in the prophetic memoirs in which 


a wild beast of the jungle executes a prophet’s sentence of death 
(of. 1 Kings xiii. 24, xx. 36). 
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their futile attempt to punish Mesha, the rebellious 
King of Moab. Their forces had reached the dry 
marl-hills which lie around the Dead Sea, and were 
distressed for want of water. Hlisha’s aid is sought 
by both kings in company, but he will act only in 
deference to Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, and then 
only if a minstrel play and kindle the prophetic 
ecstasy.! This done, he orders trenches to be dug to 
receive the rain which will come, without storm, by 
the way of Edom. It came coloured with the red 
soil of Kdom, and seeming as blood to the Moabites 
tempted them to an attack which proved their de- 
struction (2 Kings 111. 4-24). 

There is a remarkable close to the story of this 
campaign (2 Kings ii. 25-27). The allied kings, 
having devastated Moab, press the siege of Kir-hare- 
seth, and the King of Moab in his extremity sacrifices 
his eldest son upon the city wall, with the result that 
“there was great wrath against Israel: and they de- 
parted from him, and returned to their own land”. 
Was this a mere panic (as in 2 Kings vii. 6), or fear 
of the results of having offended the god of Moab?? 

It was in respect, however, of the Syrian wars that 
Hlisha was most helpful, no aversion to the heretic 
king hindering his efforts. When the Syrians at- 
tempted a raid (2 Kings vi. 8-23) the prophet would 


'For the expression ‘“‘the hand of the Lord,” ver. 15, cf. 1 
Kings xviii. 46. 

* It seems unlikely that Jehovah was wroth, seeing how strict 
Elisha’s injunctions had been to smite every fenced city (ver. 19). 
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warn the King of Israel where the blow was about to 
fall, ‘‘and he saved himself there not once, nor twice’’. 
Incensed at his failure and imputing it to the prophet’s 
clairvoyance, Benhadad made a special attempt to 
capture him at Dothan. Elisha was surrounded by a 
circle of troops, but feared nothing, for he saw, and 
revealed to his servant, a heavenly army in the lumi- 
nous clouds on the horizon, which kept guard over 
them. At his prayer the encompassing Syrians be- 
came as blind,! and following his suggestion wandered 
on in search of the prophet into the midst of Samaria, 
but he would not suffer them to be harmed; instead 
of that he fed and dismissed them—and the Syrian 
raids ceased. But not long after, the enemy under- 
took a regular siege of Samaria, and a great famine 
prevailed. The king going his rounds upon the wall 
was beset by women with tales of cannibalism in 
their home (cf. Deut. xxviii. 53; Lam. iv. 10). In 
his bitterness he threatened Elisha with death, be- 
cause he brought no supernatural help; thereupon 
the prophet foretold for the morrow cheap prices 
in a market to be held without the city, and when a 
captain mocked, declared that he should see plenty, 
but not eat thereof. It happened that four lepers 
without the gate, fearing starvation, determined to 
claim the pity of the besieging Syrians in their 
camp; going there in the dusk they found it empty ; 
entering one tent after another.they ate, drank and 


1The Hebrew word here (and in Gen. xix. 11) probably means 
illusion of some kind. 
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gathered spoil; then, fearing lest ‘‘ their iniquity 
should find them out,’ returned to Samaria with the 
news. Two chariots, sent forth to reconnoitre, found 
all the road to Jordan littered with the signs of re- 
treat, for a panic from Jehovah had fallen on the 
enemy; they had fled for their life at the fancied 
approach of a great host of Hittites and Egyptians, 
deserting their camp and all its supplies. A market 
was set up outside the walls, and the incredulous 
captain, in charge of the gate which led thither, 
perished in the outrush of the multitude (2 Kings vi. 
24-vii. 20). 

But it is on two well-known stories of helpfulness to 
individuals that Elisha’s fame mainly rests. Among 
the rich corn lands of Shunem (2 Kings iv. 8-37) 
dwelt “a great woman,” hospitable to the prophet. 
She asked no recompense, but he divined her unspoken 
desire, and foretold the birth of a son. The son was 
born and grew up, only to die suddenly one hot day 
of harvest. The mother sought Hlisha on Carmel 
with entreaties. He sent his servant Gehazi to lay 
his staff upon the child’s mouth, as though to stop 
the final departure of his soul—but to no effect. 
Then the prophet followed, and praying to the Lord 
stretched himself on the dead child—mouth to mouth, 
eyes to eyes, hands to hands (see 1 Kings xvii. 21), 
devoting a life to recover life. So the child was re- 
stored to his mother, and later on (2 Kings viii. 1-6) 
the renown of the action moved the King of Israel to 
give back to the woman her house and land, which in 
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her absence among the Philistines had lapsed to the 
Crown. 

Syria was not, like Philistia, an irreconcilable enemy 
of Israel. The King-of Damascus (2 Kings v.), hear- 
ing of the fame of Elisha, sent a favourite general, 
Naaman, with a despatch to the King of Samaria de- 
manding the cure of hisleprosy. The prophet is ready 
to act for the honour of his country and his God, but 
the Syrian gains no admittance to his presence, and 
has to be content with a message—‘‘ Go and wash 
in Jordan seven times”. He is offended by his re- 
ception and the simplicity of the command, yet goes 
and is healed; then he returns to Samaria with 
words of acknowledgment to Jehovah, and an offer 
of ‘‘a blessing” to His prophet. Elisha will accept 
nothing, but bestows on the Syrian, at his request, 
two mules’ burden of earth, wherewith to build in 
Damascus an altar to Jehovah of His own sacred soil, 
and grants him pardon for such times as he may have 
to worship with the court in the temple of Rimmon. 
There is a miserable sequel to the story. Gehazi 
covets, seeks, and deceitfully gains the present his 
master had refused, but gains also the leprosy of 
Naaman, which the indignant prophet causes to cleave 
to him. 

Another instance of intercourse with Syria is found 
in Hlisha’s. visit to Damascus (2 Kings vii. 7-15). 
King Benhadad, being sick, sends an envoy to him 
to inquire as to his recovery. The envoy was an am- 
bitious general, Hazael; the prophet’s reply was double 
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—an open word to the king, “‘ Thou shalt surely re- 
cover,” and a secret word for the envoy, ‘‘ He shall 
surely die”. Then the prophet spoke sadly of all the 
evil that the new predestined king would inflict on 
Israel. Hazael deprecated royal honour as in store for 
himself, but on the morrow smothered Benhadad in 
his bed, because, like the Emperor Tiberius, he was 
so long in dying. 

The final scene in Elisha’s life came long after, 
when the successes of Hazael had embittered the pro- 
_ phet’s mind (2 Kings xiii. 14-19). The king, grand- 
son of Jehu, came to visit the old dying prophet. He 
was told to open the chamber window which looked 
eastward, and taking bow and arrows to shoot towards 
Syria. He shot thrice, and then stayed. The man 
of God, who had held the royal hand in his, was 
wroth at the king’s remissness. The other arrows 
would have meant more victories, ‘till thou hadst 
consumed ” Syria. 

The history of Elijah and Elisha shows how two 
men of action by their remonstrances and wonders 
maintained the cause of Jehovah, until in the middle 
of the eighth century it was taken up by the men 
of literature, Amos, Hosea and Micah, then finally 
handed on to statesmen who were also writers—and 


all these men with all their differences of method 
were alike prophets, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
REVOLUTION IN THE NORTH (c. B.c. 845). 
2 Kings vii. 28-x. 36. 


THE change of dynasty in Syria was soon followed by 
a similar change in Israel. Hazael brought fresh 
energy into the war, and, in a fight upon the old battle- 
field of Ramoth in Gilead, Ahab’s son, Joram, was 
wounded, and retired to Jezreel; with him went his 
ally and nephew’ Ahaziah, so that the Israelite camp 
was without a royal leader. One of the Guild of 
Prophets? took the occasion to stir up a military re- 
volt; he came secretly to Jehu, a captain who had 
served under Ahab, and anointed him king, with com- 
mands to execute God’s vengeance on the whole 
house of Ahab. Having gained the recognition of 
his comrades, Jehu drove “‘furiously ” towards Jezreel. 
He met with no resistance until near the city, when 
the two kings stopped his way in the portion of 
Naboth. There, on the scene of his father’s iniquity, 
Joram fell; Ahaziah escaped as far as Megiddo and 
there fell also. The conqueror, entering Jezreel, saw 
Jezebel in court-attire at the palace window ; she tried 
fascination, and she tried reproaches, but her end was 

1 His mother was Athaliah, daughter of Ahab—see p. 93 infra. 

2Tt seems improbable that Elisha sent him, for there are few 
signs in the narrative of his antagonism to the Omrids, and many 
signs of his favour towards them. ‘It was apparently the re- 


collection of Elijah’s threats which influenced the prophet (cf. 1 
Kings xxi. 21 with 2 Kings ix. 7 ff). 
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to be thrown out into the street and trampled to death 
by Jehu’s horses. Hosea (i. 4) indeed seems to have 
thought her punished beyond her deserts, but Jezebel’s 
name survived in Hebrew memory to signify a tempt- 
ress of the race (Rev. ii. 20). 

There follows a terrible record of bloodshed. In 
Samaria seventy princes of the royal family are slain 
by the city authorities at the suggestion of Jehu; in 
Jezreel all Ahab’s ‘‘ familiar friends, and his priests”’ 
perish. On his journey from the one city to the other 
the conqueror comes across forty-two of the princes 
of Judah, kinsmen of Ahab, on a journey, and has 
every one of them slain. A fourth massacre removes 
‘all that remained unto Ahab in Samaria”’. There 
were still, however, the adherents of the Tyrian cult 
within the capital to be dealt with. And here Jehu 
associated himself with Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, 
an enthusiast of the desert, who made his protest in 
favour of simplicity by founding a guild, which was 
still flourishing in the days of Jeremiah (xxxv. 6 ff). 
These two went up together into the house of Baal, 
and, pretending to do him honour, gathered a vast 
assembly of his worshippers dressed in the vestments 
of their god. Then, having so marked them out, and 
having himself publicly sacrificed to Baal, Jehu called 
in his soldiers, who slaughtered them within the 
sacred precinct (2 Kings x. 1-28). 

The original writer has no blame for the deceit 
and barbarity of Jehu, but the compiler, writing at 
a later date and from a later point of view, judges 
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him an unworthy champion of Jehovah; for al- 
though he cast out foreign idolatry, he upheld the 
schismatic cult of the ‘golden calves,” so that judg- 
ment from the Lord fell upon him, and his eastern 
provinces were wrested away by Hazael (2 Kings 
x. 29-33).} 


CHAPTER XII. 
REVOLUTION AND REFORM IN JUDAH (c. 8.c. 839). 
2 Kings x1., xii. 


WHEN the queen-mother, Athaliah, of the house of 
Ahab, heard in Jerusalem of the death of the king, 
her son, at Megiddo, she conceived the plan of reign- 
ing alone; and with a recklessness worthy of Jezebel, 
her mother, destroyed all the princes of the seed royal 
who had not fallen by the sword of Jehu. There 
was, however, one grandson, Jehoash, who escaped 
by the contrivance of Jehosheba, his aunt, and was 
hidden in a chamber of the temple. There he re- 
mained six years during the reign of Athaliah under 
the secret charge of Jehoiada the priest,” until the 
day of his showing unto Israel. For that purpose 
Jehoiada took into his confidence the temple guard of 


1Qn the black obelisk of Shalmaneser II. (c. B.c. 840) we have 
figures of Israelites bearing bars of silver and gold with the in- 
scription “‘Tribute of Jehu”; this is evidence of a weakening 
of national force and the spread of Assyrian power westward. 

2In 2 Kings xii. 10 he is called “high priest,” and by the 
Chronicler is said to have married Jehosheba (2 Chron. xxii. 11). 
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‘“‘runners” and “ Carites,” ! posted some of them under 
arms at the approach from the palace, set others in a 
circle round the person of the prince, and proceeded 
to the ceremony of coronation in all its details. 
Athaliah, hearing in the palace the sound of joy- 
trumpets, hurried into the temple precinct with 
shouts of treason—only to be carried forth by the 
soldiers and slain. After receiving the homage of 
his people, and swearing to Jehovah and the consti- 
tution, Jehoash took his seat upon the throne of his 
fathers, the single surviving representative of David's 
line. Then the people of themselves removed all 
traces of the worship of foreign gods, and the king 
began a restoration of the temple. For this end 
certain ecclesiastical dues were set aside, and volun- 
tary offerings invited. Although brought up in the 
temple, the king was no sacerdotalist; when he 
found the priests backward in applying the fabric- 
fund to its proper use, he removed it from their ex- 
clusive charge, and had the moneys deposited in a 
special chest, of which one key was kept by the civil, 
and the other by the ecclesiastical, authority.? In this 
way nothing was wasted on the luxuries of worship, 
but the whole fund was expended on the work of repair 
and the necessary materials. A sad paragraph at the 
end shows that this reforming king was not without 

‘If the Hebrew word is rightly rendered in the Revised 
Version, it points to that employment of foreigners within the 


temple courts which is blamed by Ezekiel (xliv. 7). 


* Under the later Levitical system such interference would 
have been inconceivable. 
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his political troubles. Hazael, having captured Gath, 
pressed on Judah from the west, as he had pressed 
on Israel from the east, and in order to save Jerusa- 
lem, Jehoash had to sacrifice treasure out of his own 
house and out of the house of the Lord (2 Kings xii. 
17, 18). The Chronicler thinks himself obliged (2 
Chron. xxiv. 15 ff) to account for this disaster to a God- 
fearing king, and relates a story of the apostasy of 
Jehoash in his later years together with the sacrilegious 
murder of Zechariah,! son of Jehoiada, who had re- 
proved the king. The dying words of the martyr 
were ‘“‘ The Lord look upon it, and require it,” and in 
order to give adequate effect to them, the record 
magnifies the Syrian invasion, which was bought off, 
into a Syrian victory which destroyed all the princes 
and carried off their spoil to Damascus. The murder 
of Jehoash through a court conspiracy, as told in 2 
Kings (xii. 20), becomes in 2 Chronicles (xxiv. 25) a 
deliberate revenge for the blood of the sons (observe 
the plural) of Jehoiada. This new complexion given 
to Jehoash’s character points to a clear purpose in the 
Chronicler to rewrite the history from his own point 
of view in post-exilic times. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PROSPERITY IN ISRAEL (c. B.c. 820-760). 
2 Kings xiii, xiv. 
In the reign of Jehoash, grandson of Jehu, there 
occurred a revival of Israel’s power, as foretold by 


1 Who, according to the Chronicler, would have been his cousin. 
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Elisha on his death-bed. For, it is written, Jehovah 
had compassion on His people, remembering that the 
whole nation, and not merely the tribes of the South, 
were under the covenant with Abraham (2 Kings xiil. 
23, xiv. 26, 27). And God’s mercy took shape in the 
death of their tormentor, Hazael, and still more in 
the unexpected appearance of a ‘‘saviour”’ to deliver 
Israel from under the hand of the Syrians (2 Kings 
xiii. 5). The saviour thus mentioned may be the King 
Jeroboam II. (2 Kings xiv. 27), but more probably an 
unnamed Assyrian monarch,' first of a series of con- 
querors from the further East, who, pressing on to- 
wards the Mediterranean, captured Damascus about 
B.c. 803. The Syrian pressure being withdrawn, a 
breathing-space was secured for Israel, during which 
her prophets could plead with her for amendment of 
character. The description of this period is that home 
life was everywhere resumed, and “the children of 
Israel dwelt in their tents, as beforetime”’ (2 Kings 
xii. 5; of. 1 Kings viii. 66). 

But a disturbance of peace—for the first time since 
the reign of Baasha—came from Judah. Amaziah, 
son of Jehoash, King of Judah, proud of a victory 
over Edom, sent a challenge to Jehoash, King of 
Israel —‘‘ Let us look one another in the face’’? 


1 Possibly Ramman-uirari (B.c. 811-783). 

*The Chronicler (2 Chron. xxv. 14) accounts for this folly 
by saying that the king had brought back with him the “ gods 
of the children of Seir” and worshipped them, so calling down 
God’s displeasure. 
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The answer was conveyed in the fable of the Cedar of 
Lebanon and the ambitious Bramble; but Amaziah 
would hear no warning. So the two monarchs and 
their body-guards met for the ordeal of battle at 
Bethshemesh. It proved a day of humiliation for 
Judah ; her king was captured, her capital stormed! 
- and plundered. Samaria for a season was supreme in 
Palestine, and held hostages for the fidelity of the 
South (2 Kings xiv. 8-14; cf. Amos ix. 11). 

The following reign was even more prosperous. 
Jeroboam II. extended his frontier northward to the 
head-waters of the Orontes, southward to the borders 
of Moab (2 Kings xiv. 23-28; cf. Amos vi. 14); he is 
even said to have recovered Damascus, but possibly 
that only means that he entered it in the train of some 
Assyrian conqueror.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PROPHECY IN THE NORTH. 


Amos AND Hos#a (chs. i.-111.). 


Ir was during this period of material prosperity in the 
North that there appeared prophets in Judah and 
Israel, not, like Elijah, showing themselves to the 


1 Jehoash drove in through a breach in the north wall. This 
injury, the first done to Solomon’s fortifications, was repaired 
by Uzziah. See 2 Chr. xxvi. 9. 

2'The article in Hastings’ D.B. on ‘ Chronology of the Ov 2 
shows the difficulty which exists in bringing the dates of the 
Assyrian records into accord with those given in the books of 
Kings. 


7 
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king, but addressing the whole people. Their writ- 
ings are a revelation of the state of society at the 
time, but still more do they set forth the character 
of God with a clearness and a fulness quite unknown 
before. 

The Hebrew prophets whose writings have come 
down to us were the final representatives of a long 
process of development. Before the Nebi, or prophet, 
came the Roeh, or seer, such as Samuel was styled 
when consulted about the strayed asses of Kish (1 
Sam. ix. 9). But even when the nobler name pre- 
vailed, and the nobler purpose of declaring the Divine 
willin matters of importance, strange survivals of an 
earlier state of things were traceable, such as ecstatic 
fervours roused by music, and wild dances resembling 
those of modern dervishes (1 Sam. x. 5, xix. 24; 2 Kings 
ni.15. Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 26, 28). Then, in restraint 
of individual caprice, ‘‘sons of the prophets”’ were 
gathered together in groups at different centres (1 Sam. 
x. 10; 2 Kingsi.3). Whatever the original use of their 
power, they certainly abused it in later times by servile 
flattery at court (1 Kings xxii. 12),so that one of the first 
duties of true prophecy was to disown them (Amos 
vil. 14). Gradually, distinct from sons of the prophets 
and equally distinct from the ecstatics, certain men ap- 
peared, one after the other, filled with God’s spirit of 
liberty and of indignation at wrong. Nathan was out- 
spoken to David; Micaiah to Ahab; but, though re- 
buked by them, kings reverenced and consulted them 
in preference to priests with their more mechanical 
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methods of inquiry and answer (1 Sam. xiv. 18, 19). 
So the way was prepared, should the man arise, for a 
communication of the truth to Israel wider than that 
of Hhjah to the king, more spiritual than that of 
Elisha and his ministry of marvels, more lasting than 
that of words surviving only in the recollection of the 
' hearer. 

Amos and Hosea wrote their prophecies about the 
middle of the eighth century; they appealed to the 
conscience of the nation, and, started Hebrew litera-. 
ture upon its long career. What they wrote was in 
essence poetry —original thought expressed in elevated 
style, differing from Hebrew verse in the absence of 
verbal rhythm and parallelism, but abounding in 
dramatic quality and rhetorical diction. 

The thoughts of Amos may be ranged under four 
different heads :— 

se ele be sooner Sins op 
Israel, which threaten them with ruin, such as had 
befallen, or was about to befall, the nations round 
about (i. 2-ii. 3). These sins were: the cruelty that 
“sold the righteous for silver ” (u. 6); the stubborn-_ 
ness which paid no heed to reproof (ii. 11, 12); the 
luxury which sat ‘‘in the corner of a couch, and on 
the silken cushions of a bed ” Gi. 12); the depravity 
of the women of Samaria, “kine of Bashan,” who 
said to their lords, ‘“‘ Bring, and let us drink” (iv. 1); 
the false reliance on ritual, accompanied as it was by 
open licentiousness (ii. 8), which draws from Amos 


the declaration that sacrifice was not one of God’s 
7 * 
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primitive institutions (v. 21-25); and, lastly, the futile_ 
trust in privilege which caused the men of Judah to 
be “at ease in Zion,” and the men of Israel to be “‘ se- 
cure in the mountain of Samaria”’ (vi. 1), and all to 
desire “the day of the Lord,” ' which would prove to 
them “‘ darkness, and not light’ (v. 20). 

(b) But above this vision of evil rises the vision of 
Jehovah's character, He is no mere physical father of 
the race. He is independent of Israel’s existence or 
worship. He is not only their God, He is the Gover- 
nor over all nations, calling each to its appointed post 
(ix. 7), judging each according to its works (i. 3-ii. 38). 
What advantage then have the children of Israel? 
The advantage of discipline. They only of all the 
families of the earth are ‘‘known” to Jehovah, that 
He may ‘visit upon them all their iniquities”’ (iii. :® 
2)—for their good alway. This was the meaning of 
the drought, famine, and pestilence of recent years years. 
But “they had not returned to the Lord”? (iv. 6-11), 
so they would be yet further afflicted by invasion (vi. 
14), captivity (v. 27), and death “in a land that is 
unclean ” (vii. 17). 

(c) The prophet gives practical advice for the 
future :— 

1. Use your insight to read the signs of the time. 
Events are indissolubly connected with moral causes 


'This is the earliest occurrence of a phrase which took on 
wide developments later. Isaiah (ix. 4) uses the word “day” for 


a victory over enemies. See Prof. R. H. Charles’ Eschatology, 
p. 84 fi. 
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—“$hall evil befall a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it?” (iii. 3-8). 

2. Be simple and serious in worship. You please 
yourselves, and not Jehovah, by your grand and con- 
stant offerings (iv. 4, 5, v. 21-23). ‘ 

3. Add to worship the due performance of your 
_ neglected civic duties (v. 24). Let there be ordinary 
justice and right dealing in the fairs and markets of 
the land (viii. 4-6). 

4, Be hopeful of better times to come, when disci- 
pline shall have done its work; then “the remnant 
of Joseph”? shall return and prosper and conquer 
Edom, the national enemy (v. 15, ix. 11-15). 

(ad) Incidentally Amos tells us of himself; he is a 
shepherd of Tekoa, in the high land of Judah over- 
looking the wilderness; he is also a gatherer of the 
fruit of the sycamore-tree. Jehovah “took him from 
following the flock,” and sent him to Bethel to pro- 
phesy to Israel. His interpretation of past troubles, 
and his warning of worse affliction to come, seemed 
to the court priest of Bethel as treason to the mon- 
archy, and Amos fled back to Judah under threats 
(vii. 10-17). To this repulse and the refusal of Israel 
to hear spoken words we apparently owe the existence 
of the first written book of the Hebrews with its 
witness that moral character avails more than sacri- 
fice in the service of Jehovah. 

Hosea, a prophet of the North, prophesied during 

eS ALE eee A 


1 Of. 1 Kings xix. 18; Isa. x. 21. 
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the same period‘of prosperity, and wrought a parable 
for the nation out of the experiences of his own life 
(chs. i.-iii.). His faithless wife bore children to 
another man, and he adopted them; she sank still 
lower, and became a slave concubine; he sought her 
out in his love, redeemed her at a price, and took 
her home, but kept her there under the discipline of 
restraint. Thus God taught the prophet, and the 
prophet taught Israel, that He also is sorrow-stricken 
because the nation has left her Lord and Master, 
spite of His loving-kindness, to follow “‘ the Baalim ”’.1 
But through His love there lies before Israel a time 
of recovery; she shall be driven by stress of hunger 
into the wilderness, and there God will ‘‘ speak com- 
fortably unto her ”’ (cf. Isa. xl. 2), and she shall return 
to her Husband (no longer her Master) and dwell 
with Him in righteousness, having David as her 
king. 

These three chapters of Hosea supplement what 
Amos wrote. The earlier prophet laid chief stress 


upon the guilt and imminent sorrows’ rrows of his country; 
the later’on its ultimate rescue from false gods 


under the tender and patient discipline of Jehovah. i 
Se eens 











Taare e 
‘I.e., the local deities, regarded as masters of the land, which 
they made fertile and it became ‘‘ Beulah,” or ‘‘ married” to 


them (cf. Isa. Ixii. 4). See G. A. Smith’s The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, p. 242. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ANARCHY IN ISRAEL. (c. B.c. 760-730). 
2 Kings xv. 8-31, xvi. 5-9; Hosea iv.-xiv. 


THE dynasty of Jehu ended with the death through 
conspiracy of Zechariah, fourth in descent from him (2 
Kings xv. 8-12). The murderer, Shallum, only held 
the throne for a month (xy. 18), then made way for. 
a rival Menahem, who signalised his accession by a 
brutal massacre (xv. 14-16). His reign coincides in 
part with that of a great Assyrian monarch, Tiglath- 
plileser III. (B.c. 745-727), who, after conquering many 
Asiatic tribes, established a strong standing army. 
In one of his marches westward he accepted “the 
homage of Rezon, Menahem and Hiram” (so we 
read in the cuneiform record for B.c. 738), together 
_ (2 Kings xv. 19)! witha thousand talents of silver, which 
Menahem exacted from his nobles to save Israel from 
invasion. This subservience to Assyria was visited on 
Menahem’s son, Pekahiah, by the loss of his throne 
in a nationalist rising of Gileadite troops, headed by 
Pekah, who reigned in his stead (xv. 23-26). To 
strengthen himself in what was practically a re- 
volt from Assyria, Pekah entered into a league 
with his Syrian neighbour, Rezin of Damascus, 
and they marched South together, with the object 
of compelling Ahaz, King of Judah, to join the coalli- 
tion. The Syrians occupied the port of Hlath; the 


1 Pul” has been shown to be a name for Tiglathpileser. 
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Israelites besieged Jerusalem. Isaiah, the prophet 
and statesman, told Ahaz that he had nothing to fear 
from those “two tails of smoking firebrands”’ (Isa. 
vii. 8-9); still Ahaz thought well to appeal to Tiglath- 
pileser, sending him silver and gold, and undertaking 
to be his servant and son, if he would deliver him 
from the allies. It may be that independence was 
no longer possible in Judah, through the growing pre- 
dominance of Assyria, and that a distant suzerain 
was better than a troublesome neighbour, but, as a 
matter of fact, from this invitation dated the decline 
of the southern kingdom. For the moment the policy 
of Ahaz succeeded in humiliating his rivals. Da- 
mascus was taken by Tiglathpileser (B.c. 732) and its 
people transplanted —such was the custom of the time 
with Oriental despots—to Southern Elam (xvi. 5-9). 
Israel, invaded by Tiglathpileser, lost its northern 
provinces,! and their inhabitants were carried off to 
Assyria (xv. 29). This is the first captivity of the 
Hebrew nation, and is known to Isaiah (ix. 1) as 
the time of “‘ anguish” and ‘contempt ”’. 

During the period of anarchy the prophet Hosea 
(chs. iv.-xiv.) addressed his words to Ephraim as 
chief among the northern tribes :-— 

‘God has a grievance against the children of Israel, 
because they will not understand Him, and because on 
that account there is no truth nor mercy in the land, 

* From the sources of the Jordan as far south as the sanctuary 


of Kadesh, and the group of cities lying round the sanctuary, 
i.¢., Galilee. 
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but manifold crimes’ (iv. 1,2). ‘The priests keep the 
people in ignorance, connive at the vice of the high 
places, and murder the pilgrims’ (iv. 4-18, vi. 9). 
‘The princes are landgrabbers, drunkards and de- 
bauchees—so turbulent that one king after another 
falls before them’ (v. 10, vii. 3-7). 

Hosea abounds in short, striking sentences— 
“ Hphraim is like a silly dove. . . : they call unto Egypt, 
they go to Assyria”’ (vii.11). ‘‘ Ephraim isa heifer... 
that loveth to tread out the corn”’ (x. 11) and do no 
harder work. Ephraim ‘is a trafficker” (xii. 7) 
after the Canaanite fashion, rich through dishonesty. 
“Your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
dew that goeth away early”’ (vi. 4). 

In declaring God’s character Hosea insists most 
upon His quality of ‘‘Hesed”’ (tenderness, mercy) ; 
by virtue of this He is the Father of Israel, helping 
them as with a human hand to draw their load (xi. 
4). And He seeks the like quality in His children— 
‘““mercy and not sacrifice’’ (vi. 6), together with 
understanding of Himself. As to the future, the 
prospect is darker than in the time of Amos, for the 
immorality was more ingrained. Lust must end 
in lack of children (ix. 9-11) or in the death of 
children (ix. 12). Local shrines, the scenes of 
lust, must perish? (x. 1-6). Removal from the 


1 Professor W. R. Smith has pointed out (The Prophets of 
Tsrael, p. 175 ff.) how Hosea, viewing things from the inside, was 
the first to denounce the grossness of the rites of calf-worship, 
which worship was nominally in honour of Jehovah. 
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land will be as excommunication to Israel (ix. 3). 
Jehovah purposes at one time to withdraw alto- 
gether—‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone” 
(iv. 17); at another time he is ‘‘unto them as a 
lion” (xiii. 7), and summons death with all his 
plagues (xii. 14). 

Still there is a background of hope. Did not 
Jacob their ancestor change his nature and find God 
at Bethel? (xii. 4). Let Israel only renounce 
Assyria, ‘‘ keep mercy and judgement and wait on their 
God continually”’ (xii. 6), then saith God “TI will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely: ... 


they shall revive as the corn, and blossom as the vine”’ 
(xiv. 4-7). 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE REIGNS OF UZZIAH AND AHAZ (ec. B.c, 800-725). 
2 Kings xv. 1-7, xvi. 1-20. 


A LONG reign in the South, that of Azariah, or Uzziah, 
answered to the long reign of Jeroboam II. over Israel. 
Before its end the king was attacked by leprosy1 and 
‘dwelt in a several house,’’ resigning the duties of 
royalty to his son, Jotham. The Chronicler (2 
Chron. xxvi. 1-23) devotes twenty-three verses to 
this reign, which only occupies seven in the Book of 
Kings. The additional notices of Uzziah show that 
he was a strong ruler, fortifying cities, organising the 


‘In a.v. 1183 another King of Jerusalem, Baldwin IV. of the 


Angevine line, became a leper, and abdicated in favour of his 
nephew. 
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army, advancing agriculture and commerce, but in the 
account of his leprosy is the most significant addition. 
This seeks to expand the words used in Kings, ‘“ the 
Lord smote”’ Uzziah—a phrase for any mysterious 
ilmess—and assign to them a special sense. The 
Chronicler asserts that Uzziah went into the temple 
to burn incense, that the chief priest and eighty other 
priests resisted him, protesting that this was an honour 
reserved for the sons of Aaron; and that while Uzziah 
was wroth with them, ‘‘the leprosy rose in his fore- 
head’’. We may naturally infer a struggle proceeding 
at this time between the king and the priesthood 
concerning ecclesiastical rights. Jehoash had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his rights over the fabric of 
the temple; Uzziah was worsted in claiming the 
sacrificial rights, which David and Solomon had 
certainly exercised;! and in all probability this 
struggle weakened the monarchy. 

Ahaz, the grandson of Uzziah, is put before us as 
half a heathen, offering up his son” as a human 
sacrifice on some occasion of national distress (2 
Kings xvi. 3). Asa vassal of Assyria (2 Kings xvi. 7) 
he journeyed to Damascus to pay homage to his 
lord, and there his eye was caught by the pattern 
of a Syrian altar, which he insisted that the priest of 
Jerusalem should copy, and place in the temple court 
for general use, reserving the brazen altar of former 


1 Unless a distinction can be drawn between offering victims 
(2 Sam. vi. 17 ; 1 Kings viii. 63) and offering incense. 
2In 2 Chron. xxviii. 3 we read ‘‘ burnt his children”. 
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days for the private purposes of royalty. The Chron- 
icler adds that he adopted the very gods of Damascus 
as his own, because they had helped the Kings of 
Syria, and that he actually closed the house of 
Jehovah (2 Chron. xxvili. 22-24). 


_CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE PROPHET ISAIAH (chs. i.-ix.). 


Ir was at this time of ritual trouble and of political 
danger—just when the northern alliance of Syria and 
Ephraim threatened Jerusalem—that Isaiah, one of 
the greatest of Hebrew prophets, set himself to write. 


Some time before, in the reign of Uzziah (c. B.c. 745), 
Isaiah had a vision of the King of Kings seeking one 
whom He could send to His people. Isaiah volun- 
teered to be His messenger, and for that purpose his 
lips were purified by fire, and_a warning given him 
that Judah would increase in obstinacy for all his in- 
struction, “until cities be waste without inhabi- 
tant”. Yet the “stock’’ of the nation should 
remain, and a “holy seed” (vi. 1-13). In the reign 
of Ahaz (¢. B.c. 735) the prophet appeared before that 
king, as he was preparing to resist the Syrians, and 
bade him be calm and trustful as to the present; 
there was, however, trouble in prospect: before a child 
should be born and reach to years of discretion Assyria 
would come against the land of Judah, turning the 
tilth to pasture and the vineyards to jungle (vii. 
1-17). To the people the prophet appealed by means 
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of “a great tablet’ announcing the speedy fall of 
Damascus and Samaria. Yet he warned them also 
that, seeing they despised their own “waters of 
Shiloah that go softly,” the flooded Euphrates would 
‘““sweep onward into Judah,” and “fill the breadth of 
thy land, O Immanuel”’ (viii. 1-8). ‘But let not 
the Assyrians boast themselves’ (viii. 9); ‘just 
where there has been darkness and desolation, in 
Galilee’ (cf. 2 Kings xv. 29), ‘there shall be light 
and increase and festal joy. Freedom shall be re- 
covered by a deliverance like that of Gideon’ (Jud. 
vii. 15), ‘for there is born: to us a royal son, wise as 
Solomon, heroic as David, who shall be Father of 
his people, and rule peacefully, prosperously and 
justly “henceforth even for ever’’’ (ix. 1-7). 

It would appear as though these sayings primarily 
related to hopes which centred round the young Prince 
Hezekiah. But the promises of prophecy are not 
exhausted by a single fulfilment; and there is some- 
thing especially far-reaching and mysterious about 
the words here used. The prospective name Im- 
manuel for the yet unborn child is repeated as the 
actual name of Israel’s protecting God, while the 
solemn “henceforth even for ever’’ points to a rule 
more enduring than that of any one king or his heirs. 

Isaiah compares Judah to a choice, well-tended 
vine, that yielded to the owner nothing but wild 
grapes, and he enumerates the sins which wit- 
nessed to national degeneracy—the greed of large 
estates, drunkenness, defiance of God’s threats, con- 
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fusion of moral terms,! conceit of wisdom and corrup- 
tion of justice (v.1-24). ‘Every sin brought some woe 
or other with it:.certain of these were past (v. 25); 
the woe of the present was civil confusion—‘“‘ no man 
spareth his brother ”’ (ix. 18-21) ; the woe of the future ~ 
would be the rush of nations from far laying hold of 
their prey like lions (v. 26-80).’ 

Incidentally the prophet speaks of himself. He 
had felt the strong hand of Jehovah upon him, and 
heard His voice declaring that no harm would befall 
those whose sanctuary was the Lord of Hosts. But 
this ‘‘ testimony ”’ was only for disciples who could be 
patient, forming a family around the prophet,’ refus- 
ing all help from divination, and content with the 
knowledge which God Himself imparted (viii. 11-20). 
When the poetry of Greece had scarcely passed from 
the stage of oral tradition, when Rome had not been 
founded twenty years, Hebrew literature attained 
almost to its perfection in the prophecies of Isaiah. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF SAMARIA (8.c. 730-722). 
2 Kings xvii.; Isaiah xxviii. 1-8, 


HosHBA, the last King of Israel, gained the throne 
by the murder of Pekah (2 Kings xv. 30); he re- 


1 With Isa. v. 20 compare what Thucydides says (iii. 82) of the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. 

* Professor W. R. Smith in his Prophets of Israel, p- 274 f,, 
points out that in this passage we have a forecast of the com- 


ing change, when Israel ceased to be a nation, and became a 
Church. 
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newed the allegiance to Assyria, but not until its new 
ruler, Shalmaneser, threatened: him with attack. 
Later on, counting on the support of Egypt,! he 
thought himself strong enough to withhold tribute, 
but his person was seized and his capital besieged. 
So strong were the defences of Samaria that they re- 
sisted the Assyrians for three years, during which, 
Assyrian records tell us, Shalmaneser died, and Sar- 
gon, the founder of a new dynasty, succeeded. 

After the capture of Samaria (B.c. 722) there was 
a general transportation of Israelite captives—tied 
together in gangs and led by “‘ hooks’”’ (Amos iv. 2)— 
some towards Edessa and Harran in Mesopotamia, and 
others into the Median mountains, east of Nineveh, 
where the scene of the Book of Tobit is laid. 

Isaiah (xxviii. 1-8), turning to warn Judah of the 
fate of Ephraim, declares that the manhood of her 
people had been wasted by strong drink, which had 
mastered both prophets and priests, so that they 
‘‘reel in vision, they stumble in judgement ”’. 

The compiler of Kings (2 Kings xvii. 7-23) dwells 
rather on the multitude of “high places’’—each 
with its stone pillar and its wooden pole, or Asherah— 
where the worshippers learnt gradually and secretly 
the ways of the heathen, passing from the bull-cult of 
Jehovah to the star-cult of Assyria and the fire-cult of 
Moloch, with all their concomitant evils. He traces 
the entire mischief to the schism of Jeroboam, sunder- 


1 Where there was a strong Ethiopian dynasty : the So, or Sua, 
of 2 Kings xvii. 4, being generally identified with Shabaka. 
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ing the nation and dividing the worship. There can 
be little doubt that Jerusalem, as the centre of unity, 
made for national consciousness and_ self-respect ; 
while separation fostered local influences, which were 
idolatrous, and, being idolatrous and morally evil, in- 
evitably led to degradation. 

The empty lands of Samaria were made over to 
immigrants from Babylon with its sister cities, and 
from Hamath on the Orontes These were either 
so few in number or so incapable that they were in 
danger of their lives from the beasts of the jungle. 
Attributing this visitation to Jehovah, they asked 
that a priest from among the Israelite captives might 
be sent back, to teach them ‘‘the manner of the God 
of the land’’. When‘he arrived, they learnt to worship 
Jehovah at Bethel, while at the provincial high places 
they kept up their native cult, each according to the 
city he came from. Some Israelites remained on the 
soil, and conformed to the new customs; so there 
grew up that mixed people with a mixed religion 
known to later history as the Samaritans. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
: HEZEKIAH (B.c. 727-700). 
§ 1. Rerorm. (2 Kings xviii. 1-8.) 


THE national history runs henceforward in a narrower 
channel, and becomes the history of a single tribe. 


‘1In the Assyrian tablets Sargon writes of captured Samavia, 
“J settled there the men of countries conquered by my hand ’’. 
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For two centuries Judah remains, though in a lessen- 
ing degree, an independent kingdom, and its annals 
are still the annals of a State. The 136 years which 
intervene between the fall of Samaria and the fall 
of Jerusalem are remarkable for two attempts at 
reform of worship. The first was undertaken by 
- King Hezekiah, but at what period of his reign is un- 
certain. His desire was not so much to suppress the 
provincial shrines themselves—that was reserved for 
Josiah—as to remove the emblems which profaned 
them (see Isa, xxx. 22). He also strove in Jerusalem 
itself against the lingering native superstitions, and 
broke in pieces the image of a serpent! which was 
worshipped as though the handiwork of Moses. The 
Chronicler (2 Chron. xxix.-xxxi.) credits him also with 
reviving the Passover as a national feast, and organis- 
ing the priests and Levites in courses. 


§ 2. Taz PRopHETs oF JUDAH (c. B.c. 720). (Isa. 
xe o-xiis 6; Mic. i.-v.) 

Early in the reign there was a scare lest Sargon, 
conqueror of Samaria, should seek toe overthrow the 
sister state. Isaiah and his fellow-prophet Micah 
spoke of it with different feelings. The former was 
confident that the pride of Assyria would fall like a 
cedar of Lebanon under the axe of the Lord, while 
Jesse’s stock would send forth a fresh sucker from 
the roots (Isa. x. 33-xi. 1). Micah, however, had a 


1'There was a dragon’s well (Neh. ii. 13) and a dragon-stone, 
_Zoheleth (1 Kings i. 9), close to the city. 
8 
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vision behind and beyond of Mount Zion ploughed 
as a field and Jerusalem a heap of ruins, because of 
the cupidity of the nobles and the falseness of the 
prophets (Mic. iii. 11, 12; ef. Jer. xxvi. 18). The As- 
syrian annals tell of a victory of Sargon over Shabaka 
and the Egyptians at Raphia on the borders of Kigypt, 
720 B.c., but say nothing of any invasion by him of 
the highlands of Judah. 


§.3. SICKNESS oF THE Kine. (2 Kings xx. 1-11;' 
Isa. XXXviil. ) 


About midway in the reign of Hezekiah should be 
placed the sickness fully described both in 2 Kings 
and in Isaiah. The prophet at first commanded, 
“Set thine house in order; for thou shalt die,” but 
with the characteristic readiness seen also in Nathan 
to be guided by further inspiration, he returned to 
the king with the message, that in answer to his 
prayer his life would be prolonged to see the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from Assyria. For the immediate 
occasion a cake of figs was to be used as a healing 
plaister ; for assurance as to the distant future Isaiah 
gave an instance of that power over natural pheno- 
mena which Jehovah’s prophets claimed. The 
shadow of the sun ‘‘on the dial of Ahaz’’ went ten 
steps backward, the delay of darkness signifying 

12 Kings xx. forms as it were an Appendix, like that which 
closes Judges and Samuel, probably with the intention of em- 
phasising the Great Deliverance. The same order of events 


is kept in Isaiah. The Chronicler only mentions the sickness 
to append a notice of the king’s ingratitude (2 Chron. xxxii. 25). 
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the delay of death to the king. In Isaiah (xxxviii. 9- 
20) we have a psalm of thanksgiving attributed to 
Hezekiah on his recovery. Its most interesting fea- 
ture is the description of Sheol as a place without 
Divine truth and without human promise, because 
communion between God and men had ceased.! 


§ 4. Fonty or THE Kine (c. B.c. 715). (2 Kings 
xx, 12-19; Isa. xxxix.) 


It was according to the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxxii. 
31) as envoys to inquire of the celestial sign that 
wise men” came from Babylon to Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to the earlier account political reasons mixed with, 
if they did not rank above, scientific curiosity. The 
Chaldeans of South Babylon were beginning those 
movements which a century later led to their recovery 
of power in the Hast. Merodach-Baladan® had al- 
ready ceased paying tribute to Assyria, and sent a 
present to Hezekiah urging him also to revolt. The 
Judean king so far listened to Chaldean overtures 
as to display his treasure and military stores‘ to the 
envoys. Isaiah sharply reproved Hezekiah for this 
false policy, and foretold a day when the King of 
Babylon, who now sought the alliance of Judah, 


10f, R. H. Charles, Eschatology, p. 35 f. 

2The Hebrew word is “interpreters’’ (cf. “‘ magi” in Matt. 
ii, 1). Neither the book of Kings nor Isaiah gives them any title. 

3’There is an account of him and his romantic career in 
Lenormant’s Les premieres Civilisations, vol. ii., p. 203. 

4Probably it was with the thought of resisting Assyria that 
he provided a water supply in as of siege (2 Kings xx. 20). 
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should be strong enough to carry Judah into captivity 
in Babylon. For the moment, however, the schemes 
of Merodach were defeated; the Philistine city of 
Ashdod, which he had tempted into rebellion, fell be- 
fore an attack of Sargon (Isa. xx. 1-6), and its fall in- 
volved the full submission of Hezekiah to Assyria for 
the time being. 


§ 5. THe GREAT DELIVERANCE (B.C. 701). (2 Kings 
xviii. 13-xix. 37; Isa. xxii., xxx.-Kxxiii.) 

The submission of Hezekiah to Assyria lasted only 
for the lifetime of Sargon. On Sargon’s death in B.c. 
705 Judah repeated the foolish policy of Israel, re- 
volting and relying upon Egypt. Isaiah protests 
passionately against the embassy which went upon 
this miserable errand ; 1t showed distrust in Jehovah ; 
it showed also want of common sense, “for Egypt 
helpeth in vain, and to no purpose: therefore have I 
called her Rahab? that sitteth still,” ic, arrogant and 
useless (Isa. xxx. 7). 

The new King of Assyria, Sennacherib, proved 
himself as capable as Sargon, his father. He gave 
four years to securing his position in the Kast, then 
in B.c. 701 marched westward against the revolting 
countries. The attack on Hezekiah was made from the 
side of Philistia;? after capturing forty-six of the fenced 
cities of Judah,? Sennacherib approached Jerusalem. 


1Cf, Ps. Ixxxix. 10. 

“Compare that of Hazael against Jehoash (2 Kings xii. 17). 

*'The Assyrian records (see Authority and Archeology, p. 105 
ff.) give the whole course of the campaign (with the exception of 
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The people within the walls fell into a reckless mood 
saying, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall 
die”’ (Isa. xxii. 13). But Hezekiah saw the wisdom 
of yielding ; he ransomed his capital at a heavy price.! 
Sennacherib, thereupon, withdrew to his headquarters 
at Lachish, but there repented of his bargain, and 
despatched three high officers of State to make new 
and insulting demands? under threat of renewing the 
siege. Then it was that Isaiah, hitherto on the side 
of concession, changed his tone, and advised whole- 
hearted resistance, promising the Divine aid. Sen- 
nacherib’s messengers returned without having shaken 
the resolve of either king or people ; but Sennacherib’s 
desire to crush resistance was intensified by tidings 
of the army of Tirhakah coming up out of Egypt 
against him; he sent a written despatch to Hezekiah 
reminding him of the victories of Assyria’s god over 
all other competing gods of the neighbouring nations. 
Hezekiah held up before the throne of Jehovah in 


its disastrous close)—the subjection of Zidon, the capture of 
Ekron, the wasting of Judah, and the shutting up of its king 
within Jerusalem ‘‘as a bird in a cage’’. The camp before 
Lachish is the subject of a bas-relief in the British Museum. 

1The Assyrian records mention 30 talents of gold, 800 talents 
of silver, in addition to jewels, furniture, and women of the 
palace. 

2 The writer of Kings puts a long and effective speech into the 
mouth of the chief envoy (2 Kings xviii. 19-35) ; he appeals to the 
people to make their own separate peace, taunts Hezekiah with 
having forfeited Jehovah’s favour by removing the high places, 
and professes that Sennacherib is Jehovah’s own agent of 
destruction. 
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His temple the despatch which reproached the living 
God with helplessness, and besought Him to vindicate 
Himself. An answer came through Isaiah in triple 
form: (a) as a “taunt-song” of the virgin daughter 
of Zion against the tyrant who threatened, but 
failed, to touch her (2 Kings xix. 21-24); (0) as a 
message to Sennacherib that God was looking him 
through and through, and for his “‘ careless ease ”’ he 
should be carried home again as a captive on the 
gang rope (vv. 25-28; cf. Amos iv. 2) ; (c) as a forecast 
for Judah: ‘This year there will be only the leavings 
of harvest ; next year only self-sown crops, but after 
that abundance, for all fugitives will return, and no 
violence be offered to Jerusalem’ (vv. 29-34). The 
event which followed exceeded the prophet’s antici- 
pation. He had spoken of Sennacherib’s with- 
drawal; he had not foreseen the extent of the disaster 
which caused it. We read that 185,000 men perished 
mysteriously in camp within a single night, and that 
the very night of Hezekiah’s prayer to Jehovah. 
We read that the great tyrant himself fell beneath 
the dagger of his own sons when at prayer within the 
shrine of his god! The Assyrian Chronicle? has 
nothing to say about any sudden abandonment of 
the expedition to the South, but it records that 
Sennacherib ‘was slain by his son in a revolt” 
B.0. 681, twenty years after his return from Palestine. 


Observe the contrast between what came of the one king’s 
worship in the house of Jehovah and that of the other king in 
the house of Nisroch. 

* Authority and Archeology, p. 109. 
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§ 6. LITERATURE OF THE GREAT DELIVERANCE. 
(Isa. xxxili.; and (probably) Ps. xlvi., xlviii.) 


Prophets, like poets, whom indeed they resemble 
in their intuitions, belong to times of national 
struggle. It was the Syrian invasion of c. B.c. 735 
which first moved Isaiah to speak; his latest words — 
concern the great deliverance from Assyria. 

In chapter xxxii. he re recalls the days of occupa- 
tion, when soldier and statesman alike were baffled ; 
when ‘‘the wayfaring man ceased’. Then said 
Jehovah, “Now will I lift up myself,’ and the 
Assyrians were consumed by their r own fury. But 
the peril had “been a discipline. Fears fell t upon the 
ungodly; they said: ‘Who among us shall dwell 
with the devouring fire” of God’s majesty? The 
answer came: ‘Whosoever is just and uncorrupt 
in word and deed shall dwell on high, as in a rock- 
fortress, where ‘‘his bread shall be given him; his 
waters shall be sure’’’. For such citizens the little 
brook of Kidron becomes a broad encompassing 
river, for Jehovah is Judge, Lawgiver and King in 
Zion. ‘ All sickness shall disappear before the healing 
touch of God’s forgiveness.’ These last prophetic 
words of Isaiah! lead on in the next generation to the 
fuller hopes of Jeremiah, and the new covenant of God 
founded on deeper knowledge of Him, imparted by 
Himself. 

Little that is personal is known of Isaiah, nothing 

1$uch chapters after the thirty-third as are not historical 
are of post-exilic date. 
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at all about his end; but both the history and his 
own writings show him to have been one of the | 
greatest of those who shaped the. nation’s course. 
The prophet Samuel founded the monarchy, but he 
left few counsels on record for its subsequent guid- 
ance. The prophet Elijah appeared from time to 
time to rebuke the excesses of monarchy, but he re- 
mained aloof from court life. It was the distinction_ 


of Isaiah to have insight into the politics of his day, 


and to be capable of giving practical effect to his 
more than a statesman-prophet, he was the poet of 
his country, and his words even in translation burn 
with energy, and delight by their charm. Further, 
he worked for the future as well as for the present. 
Counselling resistance to Assyria and rejoicing over 
the safety of the Jerusalem he loved, he saw clearly 
that Jewish independence could not last long; but 
the anticipation only kindled in him a new hope. 
There would arise a smaller but worthier community 
—a ‘‘remnant”’ (x. 20, xi. 16)—to carry on the 
name of Israel. ‘‘ Isaiah was the man who took the 
first steps towards the institution of the church.” ? 
But the spacious times of Hezekiah had room 
for more than one kind of literature. Side by side 
with prophecy there grew up popular hymns, born 
of the deep sense of national freedom. Such appears 
to be the origin of Psalms xlvi. and xlviii. The writer 
of the former urges: ‘It is not material Zion which 








* Wellhausen’s History of Israel, p. 485. 
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is our refuge and strength, but Zion the sanctuary, 
having God in the midst of her: His river gladdens 
us: His thunder discomfits our enemies... He is 
Jacob's God and ours: He will help when the 
morning dawns.’ The forty-cighth Psalm repre- 
sents Zion magnifying her own beauty as city of 
the great King; other kings were struck with awe 
and hastened away. ‘Therefore let Judah’s daughters 
walk in triumph round her unshaken walls, and 
witness to a protection which shall last unto death.’ 
The whole literature of the period has for its text 
the great moral truth “‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation” (Prov. xiv. 34). 


CHAPTER XxX. 
REACTION UNDER MANASSEH (ce. B.c. 700-641). 
2, Kings xxi. 1-18; Micah vi, vii.; Nahum i.-1i1. 


Hezexian was followed by a son as unlike him as 
Commodus was unlike Marcus Aurelius. The com- 
piler of 2 Kings has no external events of the time 
to relate, he is wholly occupied with the recital of 
the heathen practices of Manasseh. During his long 
reign of over half a century the worship of Baal was 
practised in Judah as openly as it had been practised 
in Israel in the days of Ahab; together with it went 
the worship of all the host of heaven, and the “ pass- 
ing” of human victims through the fire to Moloch. 


1 «« Hig voice,” Ps, xlvi. 6 (cf. Josh. x. 10, 11). 
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And these ‘‘ abominations” were not the mere pri- 
vate irregularities of the king: he set them forth as 
the rule of national cult, ‘‘seducing’”’ the people “‘ to 
do that which is evil more than did the nations,’ so 
that a late editor of Kings on looking back declared 
that Manasseh had been the real destroyer of the 
country because of all the provocations wherewith 
he had provoked the Lord (2 Kings xxiii. 26). 

Towards the beginning of the reign (c. B.c. 690) the 
prophet Micah raised a protest against the new in- 
fluences. He set forth Jehovah pleading with Israel : 
“What have I done unto thee? and wherein have I 
wearied thee? testify against me’’. The people affect- 
ing ignorance, as it appears, ask: ‘‘ Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord? . . . shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings? . . . shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul?’’ The answer comes from the prophet : 
God “ hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” (Mic. vi. 1-8). It was not a question of what 
particular gift should be offered to Jehovah, but of the 
effect produced on the offerer himself in respect of any 
gift offered; did it promote or hinder that which is 
signified by sacrifice—devotion to the simple law of 
duty ? 

Outside the country grave events were proceeding 
which told upon the country in the days of Josiah. 
EKsarhaddon, who succeeded Sennacherib, drove Tir- 
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hakah back out of Egypt into Ethiopia (B.c. 670), and 
divided the Delta of the Nile into tributary provinces. 
His successor, Asshurbanipal, proceeding up the Nile, 
conquered Thebes (B.c. 663), of which city and its 
capture the prophet Nahum gives a graphic description 
in his taunt-song on Nineyeh (iii. 8-10). Manasseh 
appears to have been tributary all his lifetime to these 
great Assyrian conquerors. ‘'T'wice his name appears 
in the cuneiform record:' once in a company of 
twenty-two kings summoned before Hsarhaddon to 
furnish him with materials for a new palace ; a second 
time, when Asshurbanipal was on his march along the 
sea-coast, Manasseh is among those who ‘came to 
meet me and kissed my feet’’. The degradation of these 
things made its impression on Judah, as we may judge 
from a significant notice at the end of the reign: 
“‘Manasseh slept with his fathers (ze. in Sheol), and 
was buried in the garden of his own house’’—apart, 
that is, from the royal catacomb in the city of David 
(2 Kings xxi. 18).? 

1Of. Authority and Archeology, pp. 111-113. 

2 For some unexplained reason the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxxiii. 
11-17) inserts an account of the king’s exile in Babylon, and his 
return as penitent to take away the strange gods and rebuild the 


altar of Jehovah. The mention of Babylon is strange at a time 
when Nineveh was the capital. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE REIGN OF JOSIAH (8.c. 639-608). 


§ 1. THe Boox or THE Law. (2 Kings xxu. 1- 
xxii. 25; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1-xxxv. 19.) 


ONCE again, as in the time of Jehoash, a young king 
is upon the throne, Josiah, the great-grandson of 
Hezekiah, set there by a popular movement favouring 
the dynasty, and adverse to the conspirators who 
had murdered his father, Amon; and once again, as 
in the time of Jehoash, there is an endeavour of the 
young king, at the outset of his reign, to put the 
fabric-fund for repairing the temple on a business 
footing, so that the offerings of money should go 
directly into the hands of those who did the work. 
In the midst of this not very edifying notice of a re- 
current abuse’ comes abruptly the verse: ‘‘ And Hil- 
kiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the scribe”’ 
(Josiah’s secretary), ‘‘I have found the book of the law 
in the house of the Lord’’. He delivered the book 
to him, and Shaphan read it, but thought so little of 
its contents that he only mentioned it to the king 
when official business was over. But no sooner did 
Josiah hear it read than he showed signs of extreme 
emotion, declared that Jehovah’s wrath lay upon the 
land, because of long-standing neglect of “‘ the words 
of this book,’’ and sent the high priest and other 
envoys of rank to inquire of the Lord at the mouth 


‘Observe that 2 Kings xii. 15 equals 2 Kings xxii. 7 exactly. 
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of Huldah the prophetess.!_ She answered in Jeho- 
vah’s name that evil? was coming on Jerusalem by 
reason of its apostasy, but that the tender-hearted 
king should be gathered to his grave in peace before 
the evil came to pass. In consequence of the pro- 
phetic answer, declaring the truth of the newly 
found book, Josiah himself from his state seat in the 
temple court read it aloud to the assembled priests, 
prophets and people. He then made a covenant be- 
fore Jehovah to perform the words of the book, and 
made his hearers swear to the same. The book 
thenceforward became the ‘‘ book of the Covenant ”’ 
or Constitution. The scene resembled that in the 
Greyfriars Churchyard at Edinburgh, when Scotch- 
men subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Great events came of that popular movement; great 
and practical things also resulted from this. Nine 
chief reforms, made to ‘‘confirm the words of this 
covenant,” may be stated :— 

1. Destruction of the sacred plate profaned by 
idolatrous use. 

2. Removal of the ‘“‘ black priests ”’ * and suppression 
of the high places * where they had ministered. 

1This is probably the highest honour put upon a woman in 
the Old Testament, to be the adviser of royalty at this momen- 
tous crisis in the history of worship. 

2 The peculiar word ‘astonishment ” (ver. 19, R.V.)seems bor- 
rowed from Deut. xxviii. 37; italsorecurs three times in Jeremiah. 

3 Hebrew “Chemarim ’’—referred to in Hos. x. 5; Zeph. i. 4 
(see Authority and Archeology, p. 134). 


4Special notice is taken of the fate of the high place at 
Bethel (2 Kings xxiii. 15-18). 
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3. Removal of the Asherah,! one of the marks of a 
high place, which had been set up in the temple court 
(2 Kings xxi. 7). 

4. Destruction of the houses of infamy, which had 
been set up in the same precinct. 

5, Suppression of the fire-worship in Topheth. 

6. Removal of the horses and chariots of the Sun, 
together with the altars for star-worship which were 
on the palace roof (cf. Deut. xvii. 3; Zeph. i. 5). 

7. The chapels built for foreigners by Solomon 
were desecrated. 

8. The ‘‘ Teraphim”’ (household gods), a survival of 
ancestor-worship, accepted apparently by the Code of 
Exod. xxi. 6” and by custom (1 Sam. xix. 13), were 
taken away. 

9. Those who practised divination in all its many 
forms were removed. 

The old Canaanite practices of a like Semitic origin 
with many of the Hebrew folk-customs, had so revived 
in the days of prosperity under Solomon, and in the 
days of foreign intercourse under Ahaz and Manasseh, 
that monolatry® was almost at an end among the 
common people of Judah. Hezekiah’s reform had 
been ineffectual because it had no constructive policy 


1 Originally a sacred tree; it was represented later on by a 
post (like a maypole), or a graven figure. 

“Where “‘the gods” are at the house-door. The procedure 
in freeing a slave is altered in Deut. xv. 17. 

* Worship paid to one God only (monolatry) is an earlier stage 
in religious development than the recognition that there exists 
but one only God (monotheism). 
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behind it, but it doubtless gave birth to desires and 
projects among the thinkers of that time—disciples 
probably of Isaiah (see Isa. viii. 16)—which found their 
opportunity a century later. 


§ 2. DEUTERONOMY. 


Modern criticism generally allows that in the book 
of this name we possess the substance, if not the letter, 
of that ‘book of the law” which Hilkiah the priest 
found. It alters and reformulates! the early code of 
Exod. xx.-xxii., and as all legislation was held to 
emanate from Moses, the new code was quite natu- 
rally referred to him as its author. The first eleven 
chapters are introductory and may, or may not, have 
existed in the original book. What is important is the 
legislation itself contained in chapters xii.-xxvi. The 
opening commands give the keynote of its object: 
‘‘Ve shall surely destroy all the places, wherein the 
nations which ye shall* possess served their gods. 
. . . But unto the place which the Lord your God shall 
choose to put his name there, .. . thither thou shalt 
come: and thither ye shall bring your . . . sacrifices, 

. and there ye shall eat before the Lord” (xu. 2-7). 

In earlier times there was liberty to erect an altar in 
every place of God’s appearance (Hxod. xx. 24); that 
liberty of worship had been used by David and 
1The title is taken from the Greek rendering of the words 
‘a copy of this law” in xvii. 18, but lends itself to the un- 


designed sense of a revised law. 
2The conquest of Palestine is throughout considered as yet 


future. 
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Solomon without reproof; it had also been abused, 
so that every man did ‘‘ whatsoever was right in his 
own eyes’ (Deut. xii. 8; of. Jud. xvii. 6), and worship 
suffered by contact with the impure rites of Canaan. 
The only remedy was to bring all prayer and sacrifice 
under the eyes of the king and the priests in Jerusalem ; 
and this from no narrow, despotic motive, but with 
the noblest intention. The whole structure of legis- 
lation in Deuteronomy rests upon the connected 
principles that Jehovah is holy, that the people of 
Israel are His choice and delight, and that they must 
answer to His character by self-respect. The unholy 
(even in little things—see Deut. xiv. 1, 2) should be 
rejected because unworthy of God and His “ peculiar 
people’. Any one who compares the things done by 
Josiah in his reformation (pp. 125, 126) with the things 
demanded by the Deuteronomic Code can hardly fail 
to conclude that the latter was the effective cause of 
the former, seeing that the particular conception of holl- 
ness embodied in the Code finds its practical expression 
in the reform. 

But such a change in devotional custom involved 
some consequent changes in daily life, and these 
Deuteronomy proceeds to enumerate :— 

1. The high place had been the place of all killing 
and eating—every festive meal being preceded by sacri- 
fice. Now the connection is broken: “‘ thou mayest 
kill and eat flesh within all thy gates”? (xii. 15). 

2. But as this relaxation removed food from the 


1 Deut. vii. 6, i.e., a special royal possession (cf. 1 Chron. xxix, 
3). 
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supervision of priests, a special list of taboos is pub- 
lished for the first time for all to know and observe 
(xiv. 3-21). 

8. The high place had been served by regular 
Levites; if any one of them came from a disestab- 
lished shrine ‘with all the desire of his soul”’ to 
_ Jerusalem he was to be allowed to officiate there, and 
to have like portions with his brethren ! (xviii. 6-8). 

4, Every high place had been a legitimate sanc- 
tuary for the man who had killed his neighbour un- 
awares. Henceforward a fresh asylum is provided in 
selected towns, power being given to local elders to 
claim any one guilty of premeditated murder (xix. 2 ff.). 

5, Villages had apparently kept the spring and 
autumn festivals within their own doors, or at 
their own shrine. Now Passover loses much of its 
old meaning as a domestic rite, and becomes the 
occasion of pilgrimage to Jerusalem (xvi. 5-17). 

With respect to alterations in the civil law, 
Professor Robertson Smith ? shows in detail that they 
exhibit advance from a condition of self-help and 
cruelty to one of state intervention and lenity. For 
instance, destruction of an enemy’s fruit-trees in 
time of war is specifically forbidden (xx. 19, 20). 
One can hardly imagine this rule already laid down 
when Elisha in the name of Jehovah directed the 
Kings of Israel and Judah to “‘fell every good tree”’ 

1 Josiah complied only with the second of these injunctions 


(see 2 Kings xxiii. 9). 
2 Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 368 ff, 
9 I 
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in Moab (2 Kings iii. 19). But perhaps the most 
interesting points in the new code were those con- 
cerning women: (a) The parental power of selling 
a daughter as absolute property is no longer upheld (¢/. 
Deut. xv. 12, 17 with Exod. xxi. 7). (0) The appropria- 
tion by a son of his deceased father’s harem is forbidden 
(Deut. xxii. 80). (c) Seduction is here included among 
questions of morality, rather than among questions 
of property (xxii. 28, 29). It is possible that Huldah 
the prophetess, who gave her sanction to this book of 
the law, may also have been consulted in framing it by 
the priests or prophets responsible for its appearance. 

The aim of Deuteronomy was lofty and its scope 
wide (cf. xiv. 2). While worship was to be rendered 
to Jehovah in Jerusalem, and only in Jerusalem, it was 
not to be a worship of minute and rigorous ritual, but 
the practical devotion which leads to right conduct 
between citizen and citizen. For God commanded 
nothing high in heaven, out of reach, nor far distant 
over sea, but what was very nigh unto them, holi- 
ness in daily life (cf. xxx. 11-14). The standard of 
Deuteronomy served for moral measurement to the 
Hebrew historians who came after, and judging from 
quotations in the New Testament one may say gener- 
ally that'no book of the Old Testament appealed more 
forcibly to the conscience than this. 


§ 3. BarrLe or Mxerppo (B.c. 608). (2 Kings 
Xxill. 26-30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-27.) 


The writer of Kings gives only a verse and a half 
to the relation of Josiah’s end. The writer of 
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Chronicles increases the number to six, but from 
neither historian can be gathered the real importance 
of the event both from a Jewish and from an Asiatic 
point of view. Josiah fell victim to a great struggle 
of international forces, and from his death onward 
to B.c. 143 all true independence ceased in Palestine. 

The situation was as follows :— 

After his capture of Thebes (B.c. 663) Asshurbanipal 
left Egypt to the administration of a number of vassal 
kings. One of these, Psamtek or Psammitichus, lord 
of Sais, strengthened himself by obtaining troops 
from Ionia and Caria, whom he settled in camp at 
Daphne in the Delta.’ These were probably the troops 
that helped him to arrest the progress of the Scythians 
in their raid across Western Asia. Psammitichus’ 
son Necho II. (8.0. 610-594) not only made Egypt in- 
dependent of Assyria, but also marched to attack the 
Assyrian frontier on the Euphrates. This march 
led him, and probably his Greek, mercenaries with 
him, across Palestine by way of the plain of Jezreel. 
There, where the Syrian road enters the plain at 
Megiddo, he found the King of Judah guarding the 
pass against him. It is difficult to determine Josiah’s 
motive for this opposition. Was it loyalty to Assyria ? 
Was it some ambition of his own, grounded on the 
hope of Divine help in return for the recent reforma- 
tion?? Necho, speaking, according to Chronicles 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 92), ‘from the mouth of God,” pro- 


1 See Petrie’s., ‘ast aig iii., p. 328 ff. ; Herod., 11. 154. 


2 There may - Pe a. . to Josiah in Jer. vii. 4. 
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tested that he had no evil thoughts against Judah. 
A tradition preserved in the Apocrypha’ adds that 
Jeremiah also tried to dissuade the king from fighting. 
Tt seems that he himself, too, was conscious of fear, 
because, like Ahab, he put on disguise before enter- 
ing the battle. Nothing is recorded of the general 
disaster ; only that the king was fatally wounded, and 
carried in a swift chariot to Jerusalem to die. The 
national sorrow was profound, both upon the battle- 
field itself? and in Jerusalem, where the prophet Jere- 
miah led the lamentation (2 Chron. xxxv. 25). The 
anniversary of the defeat became an established day 
of state mourning; and when seven centuries later 
the writer of the Apocalypse wishes to locate the great 
anticipated battle with the kings of the whole world, he 
fixes it at the hill of Megiddo (Rev. xvi. 16). 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE DECLINE OF JUDAH (8.0. 608-597). 
2 Kings xxiii. 81-xxiv. 7. 
§ 1. Tue Two Sons oF JostIAH. 


THE victor of Megiddo disposed as he pleased of the 
country and throne of Judah. Jehoahaz, the son of 
Josiah, whom “‘ the people of the land’’ had anointed 


11 Hsdras i. 25-32. 


2Rummaneh—the Hadadrimmon of Zech. xii. 11—is close to 
Megiddo, 
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king, was summoned to the Egyptian camp at Riblah,! 
detained there in chains, then taken away to Egypt 
to die in captivity. His brother Eliakim ? accepted the 
position of vassal, and taxed the country heavily in 
order to pay the tribute required by Necho. Jere- 
miah, in his survey of the kings he had known, pities 
_ the living exile more than his dead father; while for 
his brother Eliakim, who lives in luxury and ‘‘useth 
his neighbour’s service without wages,” * no one shall 
lament saying, ‘‘ Ah lord! or, Ah his glory!” (Jer. 
xxii. 10-19). 


§ 2. THE BATTLE OF CARCHEMISH (B.C. 605). 
(Jer. xlvi.) 


Meanwhile great things were happening in the Hast. 
The Egyptians had been tempted to invade Assyria 
by its evident weakness. This weakness was caused 
in part by the incursions of wild Scythian tribes * 
disorganising the Hmpire; chiefly, however, by the 
growing restlessness of Babylon. On Asshurbanipal’s 
death in B.c. 625 Nabopolassar, lord of Babylon, 


1 Somewhere near Baalbek, a usual halting-place for Eastern 
conquerors (cf. xxv. 6). 

2T retain the earlier name EHliakim instead of the throne- 
name of Jehoiakim, to lessen the confusion with his son, 
Jehoiachin, who succeeded him. 

’ Reintroducing probably the ‘ Mas” of Solomon and Reho- 
boam, pp. 65, 68 supra. 

4They captured Ascalon (Herod., i. 105) and are prob- 
ably in the first instance ‘“ the families ‘of the kingdoms of the 
north” spoken of by Jeremiah (i. 15), and still more distinctly 
the men of the terror (dies irae) foretold by Zephaniah (i. 7 ff.). 
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brought the long struggle! with Assyria to an end by 
gaining full independence for his Chaldwan kingdom.’ 
He strengthened himself by alliance with tribes of 
the north-eastern mountains, known as Manda—by 
some considered Scythians, by others identified with 
the Medes—and together they captured Nineveh c. B.c. 
606. The prophet Nahum wrote a “‘ taunt-song”’ over 
the Assyrian: capital, “the mistress of witchcrafts,” 
“full of les and rapine”’ (iii. 1, 4). He pictures the 
bursting open of the river gates; the rush upon the 
palace; the flight of its inmates; the plunder of its 
treasure. ‘‘ Nineveh is laid waste: who will bemoan 
her?” (iii. 7). The year after the fall of Nineveh 
the Crown Prince of Babylon,? Nebuchadnezzar, went 
westward to the frontier to meet the Egyptians. 
After his victory at Megiddo, Necho had advanced to 
the ford over the Euphrates at Carchemish ; then un- 
accountably turned back again without crossing the 
river; but three years later Nebuchadnezzar found 
him at the same place, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Egyptian forces. This, one of the decisive 
battles of the world, determined for centuries the fate 
of Palestine. That country belonged to the lord of 
Babylon, whether he were Chaldee, Persian or Mace- 


1 Cf. on Merodach-Baladan, p. 115 supra. 

*The Chaldwans were originally the men of South Babylonia 
reaching to the Persian Gulf. 

* Babylon, which had been the chief city of the Hast up to the 
days of Tiglathpileser I., now recovered its early positionand held . 


it until the Seleucid kings removed their capital to Antioch 
(see p. 261). 
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donian (save for a time under the Ptolemies of 
Alexandria), until the Maccabees restored it to in- 
dependence. Again a Hebrew ‘‘taunt-song’’ has 
reference to a political event. Jeremiah (ch. xlvi.), 
telling of the great battle of Carchemish, bids Egypt 
attack with all her chivalry; he sees panic in store 
for her, and flight and death—he calls it Jehovah’s 
“sacrifice by the river Euphrates’. He imagines 
Nebuchadnezzar pursuing the defeated to their own 
homes in Egypt, sweeping away the bull-god Apis, 
and desolating Noph (Memphis).!_ The natural sequel 
to Carchemish was the appearance of Nebuchadnezzar 
in Jerusalem to enforce the supremacy of Babylon. 
Hliakim continued to be his servant for three years, 
and then, on what encouragement we know not,’ 
rebelled. His suzerain let loose upon Judea the ir- 
regular troops of the Empire—‘ bands”’ as they are 
called—some from Chaldea, others from the neigh- 
bouring states of Moab and Ammon. These raids must 
have greatly distressed and weakened the country, but 
no particulars are given (2 Kings xxiv. 1, 2). 


§ 3. Tor PROPHET JEREMIAH (ec. B.C. 626-604). 


This prophet, himself a priest, had doubtless his 
share in the scheme of reform which took outward 
shape in forbidding all sacrifices apart from Jerusa- 

10f. Driver’s Notes to Jeremiah xlvi. 15 and xliii. 13. There 
was a successful Chaldzean campaign in B.C. 568 against Amasis, 
Necho’s third successor (cf. Ezek. xxix. 17-21). 

2 Wellhausen (History, p. 490) suggests ‘‘a mad passion for 
liberty, kindled by religious fanaticism ”’. 
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lem. He commends “this covenant’’ to his country- 
men with its blessings and its curses, but it is not 
difficult to see that he had but little hope of their 
loyalty (xi. 1-8). After the death of Josiah he ex- 
poses the ‘conspiracy ” of the men of Judah to defeat 
the new endeayour—‘“ according to the number of 
thy cities are thy gods, O Judah”. This perfidy 
must bring upon them trouble which no ritual acts 
could prevent (xi. 9-17). He had also a message 
for the superficial reformers: they were content with 
their magic formula ‘‘The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord,’’ but these were only lying words 
as long as men did not “amend their ways and their 
doings”. The desolation of Shiloh was a precedent 
for the fall of Sion under like conditions of wicked- 
ness (vil. 1-15). The covenant, which dated as far 
back as the Exodus, did not rest on sacrifice but on 
docility and obedience (vii. 21-23), and, notwith- 
standing ceremonial strictness, ‘‘ all the house of Israel 
are uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). The advice of 
the statesman-prophet to his generation was strik- 
ingly different from that of Isaiah to the previous 
generation in their day of crisis. Then it was, 
‘Trust in God, and defy the invader’. Now it is, 
‘Yield to. the inevitable, for the Chaldeans are 
destined masters of the nations; Jehovah will deliver 
up this nation to Nebuchadnezzar “his servant” to 
be put under the ban! of total destruction’ (xxv. 


‘The word used, ‘‘ Herem,’’ describes the old Semitic custom 
in war (cf. Deut. xx. 17). 
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8-11). Jeremiah felt all the pathos of what he fore- 
saw and his own impotence to set it right. The 
lament bursts from him—‘‘Oh that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people” (ix. 1). Such a prophet of 
woe and counsellor of submission, at a time when 
the foolish king was purposing rebellion, or perhaps 
only posing as rebel, was certain to meet with enmity 
and persecution. It came from his fellow-citizens of 
Anathoth (xi. 18-23); it came also from the priests 
and prophets of Jerusalem, but Jeremiah was saved 
by the decision of the princes and people (xxvi. 7-19) 
It came finally from royalty itself. In the fourth 
year of Hliakim (B.c. 605) the prophet was com- 
manded by the Lord to gather together and write in 
a roll all the warnings of the last four and twenty 
years, in hope that the house of Judah might yet 
repent and be forgiven. The roll was written “from 
the mouth of Jeremiah’’ by Baruch the scribe,! who 
also recited 2 it before the people in the temple court 
upon a fast day ; and so solemn was the occasion that 
the very place where the reciter stood was fixed 
in his memory (xxxvi. 1-10). There was present 
a grandson of that royal secretary, Shaphan, who 


1The first instance of a ‘‘Sopher’”’ employed in preserving 
revelation. 

2The word used is *‘ Kara,”’ or cry, from which is derived 
“¢ Koran ’’—a book intended for public recitation. On the tran- 
sition from saying to writing see Professor G. Murray, The Rise 
of the Greek Epic, p. 91 ff, 
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had brought Deuteronomy to Josiah, and he carried 
news of this new volume of revelation to the king’s 
counsellors, then in session within the palace. They 
command the attendance of Baruch with the roll; 
they are terrified by the forecast of national doom, 
and dare not keep the matter from the king. The 
roll was read before Eliakim at a special session of 
the council. Instead of expressing sorrow at what 
he heard, as his father had done, he was filled with 
indignation, cut the leathern roll into strips, and cast 
them upon the fire, despite the remonstrances of 
certain of his nobles. He would have proceeded to 
seize Baruch and Jeremiah had they not taken the 
advice of their friends in the council and hidden 
themselves (xxxvi. 11-26). This narrative shows 
how absolutely ignorant those in high authority had 
been of the prophetic teaching. The spoken word 
had never reached them ; it is only the written word 
which gains entrance at last.2 And the burning of the 
roll was not its disappearance; it was re-written 
with additions, and the special pronouncement upon 
Hiliakim of an ignominious end for his persecution 
of literature * (xxxvi, 27-32). What that end really 
was cannot be determined. The Chronicler says one 
thing (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6), Josephus another (Jos., Ant., 


1 H.g., the words of Jer. xxv. 9, 10 according to Jer. xxxvi. 29. 

*But cf. Professor Butcher on Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, pp. 166-199. 

’Cf. the chapter on “ War against Books” in Digraeli’s 
Amenities of Literature, vol. ii., p. 371 ff. 
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x. 6, 3), while the writer of Kings is silent (2 Kings 
xxiv, 6). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE GREAT CAPTIVITY (a.c. 597). 
2 Kings xxiv. 8-17; Jer. xxii., xxiv., xxix. 


THE son of Eliakim, known as Jehoiachin, Jeconiah, 
or Coniah, reaped the full result of his father’s rebel- 
lion. In the very year he began his reign, the Chal- 
deans came up in force against Jerusalem and were 
followed by Nebuchadnezzar in person. Jeremiah 
foresaw the issue: travail pains would come upon 
her ‘‘that maketh her nest in the cedars’; “all 
her lovers are destroyed’”’; her king is “a despised, 
broken vessel,’’ the last of his seed ruling in Judah 
(xxii. 20-30). There appears to have been no real 
resistance offered by Jerusalem. The king, the 
queen mother, the high officials of State gave them- 
selves up to Nebuchadnezzar, and were carried away 
to Babylon. All the sacred plate, all the royal hoard, 
all the craftsmen and smiths, and the mighty men of 
valour were lost to Judea.? All that remained was a 
puppet king, Zedekiah, youngest son of Josiah, set 

12 Chron. xxxvi. 8 adds to the abominations of Hliakim 
‘‘that which was found in him’’; this Jerome interprets as 
stigmata or tattoo marks in honour of some deity, specially for- 
bidden by law in Lev. xix. 28. Jer. xxvi. 20-23 has a parentheti- 
cal account of the murder by EHliakim of Uriah the prophet. 


2 Among the priests carried away was Hzekiel the prophet 
(pals 2): 
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up by the Babylonians, and under him “the poorest 
sort of the people of the land”’. The prophet Jere- 
miah had the future revealed to him in a vision. He 
saw two baskets of offerings set before the temple ; 
one ‘‘had very good figs, like the figs that are first 
ripe: and the other . . . very bad figs, which could not 
be eaten”. The former were the captives of Judah sent 
into the land of ‘the Chaldeans “for good,” to be re- 
stored and reconciled to their God; the latter were the 
“residue”! of Jerusalem, which should be scattered, 
cut short, and disappear (xxiv. 1-10). He also sent a 
letter to Babylon exhorting Hag-Golah (the “ capti- 
vity ’’ in the sense of a body of captives) to build houses, 
plant gardens, take wives, and seek the peace of the 
city, praying unto Jehovah for it, ‘‘for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace”. He warned them that 
dreamers might promise a speedy return, but it was 
not tobe so. Yet Jehovah had thoughts concerning 
them ‘‘to give you hope in your latter end’’? (xxix. 
1-18), 

At this point, then, the history of the true Israel 
passes underground, for the continuity of its record is 
broken ; it emerges, indeed, after a time in two frag- 
mentary books, Ezra and Nehemiah, but we have to 
trace it through the Exile as best we may by scattered 
notices in prophets and Apocrypha and external 


1 Jeremiah attaches to the word a different sense from that 
which Isaiah in x. 20 attaches to “‘remnant’’. 

*The more precise statements of ver. 14 ff. seem to be of a 
later date. 
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writings, always remembering that the real centre of 
national interest lies in Babylon and not in Palestine 
for the sixty years between B.c. 597 and Bo. 537. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
KING ZEDEKIAH (3.¢. 597-586). 


§ 1. THe Kine’s Pouicy. (2 Kings xxiv. 18-20; 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 11-16; Jer. xxvii.,! xxviii. lii, 1-8.) 


ALTHOUGH to far-seeing eyes the hope of the future 
rested with the exiles in Babylon, yet the last days 
of Jerusalem were of sufficient interest to be recorded 
in a threefold narrative, by historian, chronicler, and 
prophet. Jeremiah, indeed, is not content with re- 
peating the words of the history (lii.); he lets us into 
the details of the new king’s policy and his own re- 
monstrances. Zedekiah after a time grew restless. 
His oath of allegiance to Chaldwa ceased to restrain 
him; he sent to Pharaoh Hophra, King of Egypt, re- 
questing horses and troops (Ezek. xvii. 15); he re- 
ceived envoys from five neighbour kings proposing 
revolt. Jeremiah appeared before the envoys with his 
neck fastened by thongs to a yoke; he told them that 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar was the destiny of all 
nations by will of their Creator—for a season. He 
warned YZedekiah of the danger of listening to false 
prophets? He told the priests that instead of re- 
1 Of. R.V. marginal note to ver. 1. 


2Chapter xxviii. contains an account of how Jeremiah re- 
buked the delusive hopes announced by Hananiah. 
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covering the gold plate of the temple from Babylon, 
they risked losing the residue of the vessels still left 
in the city. In the eleventh year of his reign Zede- 
kiah rebelled and defied Babylon. 


§ 2. THE Since Beans (B.c. 588). (2 Kings xxv.1; 
Jer. XxXi., xxxvil. 3-10.) 


There seems to have been no delay on the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar in vindicating his authority against 
therebel. A chain of forts was built on the surround- 
ing heights, and the city was invested by Chaldean 
troops. Zedekiah in alarm asked the prophet to in- 
quire of God for him concerning Nebuchadtfézzar, in 
the hope ‘‘ that he may go up from us”’. The answer 
to the king was absolute: he and his servants should 
perish by pestilence, by famine and by the sword. The 
message to the people was conditional: ‘‘ Behold I set 
before you the way of life and the way of death.! He 
that abideth in this city shall die ... but he that... 
falleth away to the Chaldeans, . . . his life shall be 
unto him for a prey’’.? 


§ 3. THE Since 1s INTERRUPTED (B.C. 587). (Jer. 
Xxxvii. 11-21.) 


About half-way through the siege the approach of 
the army of Pharaoh Hophra to the relief of Jeru- 
salem drew the Chaldeans away. Jeremiah was 

1See Deut. xxx. 15. These words appear as text to an early 
Christian catechism, known as The Teaching of the Apostles. 


2T.e., ‘he shall escape with life, but with nothing’ else’ 
(cf. Driver on Jer. xxi. 9). 
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taking advantage of the pause to visit Anathoth when 
he was arrested at the north gate of Jerusalem on the 
charge of deserting to the enemy, and thrust into a 
dungeon ' attached to the official house of Jonathan, 
the secretary. He appealed directly to the king 
against the horror of his prison, and was transferred 
to milder custody within the palace. 


§ 4. THE NEW CovENANT. (Jer. xxx.-xxxili.) 


It was probably in the guard-court of the palace 
that, alone with his own thoughts, Jeremiah wrote 
the grandest portion of his prophecy. Chapters xxx.- 
Xxxili. take the form of a book within a book, and set 
forth the national return and the far-stretching future 
afterward. These are his words of encouragement : 
** Fear thou not, O Jacob my servant, saith the Lord ; 


. . . Lwill save thee from afar:.. . all they that devour 
thee shall be devoured: . . . the city shall be builded 
upon her own heap: ?... their congregation shall be 
established before me, . . . and their prince shall be of 


themselves” (xxx. 10-22). And the promises are not 
to Judah only: “I will be the God of all the families 
of Israel, and they shall be my people: . . . I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love: therefore draw I thee? 


1J¢ resembled, or actually was, a disused well (cf. Gen. 
XXXvii. 22), like the dungeon shown in Rome at the Mamertine 
prison. Jeremiah was afterwards thrust into a similar pit by 
the malice of certain noblemen, but was released through the 
sympathy of an Ethiopian eunuch (Jer. xxxviii. 1-13). 

2 Hebrew “Tel”; cf. “ Tel-el-Kebir” in Egypt. 

3 For the change in translation cf. Driver's “ Jeremiah ” xxxi. 3. 
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with kindness”.! Though Rachel, the mother of 
Joseph and Benjamin, from her grave by the wayside, 
must witness a long train of prisoners pass into 
captivity, yet “thy children shall come again to their 
own border” (xxxi. 1-17). The chapters grow in 
intensity of emotion and depth of meaning as they 
proceed. It is not enough that there should be again 
a prosperous nation walking by rivers of waters 
(xxxi. 9); no inheritance of evil should be entailed 
upon them from an evil ancestry. ‘‘In those days 
they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge”. 
Jehovah will make a new covenant with His people, 
better than that of Sinai which they had broken. 
He will write His law in their heart; every man 
by himself shall know Him, and every man’s sin shall 
be forgiven him by God (xxxi. 29-34; cf. Heb. 
vill. 8 ff.).2. Then from the stock of the old monarchy 
will arise a new “‘ Branch”’ torule righteously ; under 
him Jerusalem shall be once more what she was in 
origin—a city of righteousness and a city of peace; * 
there will never be again a failure of legitimate kings, 
or of sacrifice offered by legitimate priests of the tribe 


1 Hebrew “‘ Hesed,”’ a favourite word with Hosea, and for the 
expression itself ¢f. Hos. xi. 4. 

*Wellhausen (History of Israel, p. 491) points out that 
Jeremiah saw what was hidden from earlier prophets, that when 
the nation perished, God’s dealings would be with individuals, 
to be bound together in a new community on the wide basis of 
an enlightened conscience. 

3 Of. note on p. 44 supra. 
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of Levi! (xxxiii. 14-18). The seal of this new cove- 
nant is not the fleeting and occasional rainbow, but the 
fixed ordinance of God’s sun, moon and stars in heaven 
(xxxi. 35-37). Upon earth also there would be 
tokens of God’s favour: the new Jerusalem, holy to 
the Lord, should reach beyond the old limits, and 
embrace places hitherto profane (xxxi. 38-40). The 
Judean shepherd should once more tell his tale 
in the cities of the hill country, and in the cities of 
the South, and in the places about Jerusalem (xxxiii. 
12, 13). To give proof of his own confidence in 
his own words the prophet, by Divine direction, at 
this particular time of the enemy’s presence in the 
country, purchased from its holder the family field 
at Anathoth, and publicly gave the title-deeds in 
charge to Baruch, to keep against the day when 
“houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be 
bought in this land” (xxxil. 6-15). 


§ 5. Nationa PERFIDY (B.c. 587). (Jer. xxxiv. 
8-22.) 

It was during the breathing space caused by the 
Chaldzan retirement that the Jews were guilty of 
an act of gross dishonour. The king and people had 
pledged themselves with the significant action of 
passing between the parts of a calf,? in a moment 
of danger and of penitence, to observe the command of 
Deut. xv. 12, and had set at liberty all Hebrew bondmen 
and bondwomen. No sooner was the tension of the 


1 Of. Deut. xviii. 1. 2 Of. Gen. xv. 10, 17. 
10 
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siege relaxed than the masters repossessed themselves 
of their released slaves. Jeremiah foretold what God's 
corresponding action would be towards them: ‘TI pro- 
claim unto you a liberty, saith the Lord, to the sword, 
to the pestilence, and to the famine ; and I will make 
you to be tossed to and fro among all the kingdoms 
of the earth”. 


§ 6. THE CAPTURE AND DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
(p.c. 586). (2 Kings xxv. 2-21; 2 Chron. XXXVI. 
17-21; Jer. xxxviii. 14-xxxix. 10, lu. 5-30.) 


The Chaldeans on their return from pursuit of the 
Egyptians besieged Jerusalem once more, reducing it 
to extremity of want, and threatening its walls with 
their battering-rams. Then Zedekiah sought a last 
interview with the prophet, who urged submission 
upon him personally, as he had urged it before on 
the people: such action would spare the city the 
otherwise inevitable destruction by fire. The king 
pleaded the ridicule from his own deserters which 
would follow his surrender. The prophet put before 
him the reproaches of his own harem, should they 
become victims in the sack of Jerusalem. The ir- 
resolute monarch ended the interview by asking that 
the conversation might be kept secret from his nobles, 
and Jeremiah acquiesced in his wish, even to the ex- 
tent of deceiving the nobles in the matter. On the 
ninth day of Tammuz (June), B.c. 586, the breach was 
carried by the Chaldeans ; instead of meeting with 

1 Of, Deut. xxviii. 25. 
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resistance within the walls, they found that all the 
men of war had fled, together with their king, in an 
easterly direction. After a short pursuit they over- 
took Zedekiah in the “ steppes” of Jericho; his army 
deserted him, and he was taken before Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Riblah. There, after his eyes had looked 
their last upon the death of his sons and nobles, he 
_ was blinded. Finally he was shut up in Babylon until 
his death; and so ended miserably in the person of 
its twenty-first representative the dynasty of David, 
which had ruled in Jerusalem for over 400 years. 
After the capture, the princes of the King of Baby- 
lon held a session in the middle gate to determine the 
fate of Jerusalem. The prophet Ezekiel, then in exile 
in Babylon, describes in a vision the horrors which 
followed (Ezek. ix. 1-7). Six destroying angels stood 
ready at the altar of Divine sacrifice, weapon in hand. 
The recording angel went through the city first, 
to mark with the Tau! upon their foreheads all 
who had sighed over the abominations committed 
therein. Then the executants of God’s vengeance 
were free to go forth and slay, beginning at the 
sanctuary with the ancient men, whose bodies defiled 
the house. ‘This done, the glory of Jehovah which 
had entered the temple at its consecration (p. 62 
supra) departed through the eastern gate, and stood 
upon the mountain which is on the east side of the 


1The last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, in the shape of a 
cross—often used as a brand mark for horses and camels. See 
Rev. vii. 3, and note 2 to p. 139 supra. 

LO0y 


yin, SR 
Lay 
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city (Ezek, x. 19, xi. 23). The interpretation is that 
God was waiting, with His face towards the wilder- 
ness, for the return of a reunited people, and the puri- 
fication of an abode that had been profaned. 

After the capture came a pause of nearly a month; 
then a general arrived from the Chaldean head- 
quarters with orders to make an example of the rebel- 
lious city. He burnt the temple, and the palace, 
and every great house; he demolished the walls; he 
broke up the bronze vessels of the temple (of which 
an inventory is given), and the tall pillars which stood 
before the porch, dating from the days of Solomon.! 
Of the inhabitants he carried off certain civilians, 
ecclesiastics and officers, to be executed at Riblah, 
while such artificers as had escaped the first deporta- 
tion were taken away to Babylon in the second. 


§ 7. Lirzraturs. (Lamentations, Obadiah.) 


As the sack of Rome by the Goths produced the 
great treatise of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, so 
did Hebrew writers moralise on the ruin of the city 
which God had chosen to place His name there. The 
Book of Lamentations is an elaborate ? dirge, which 
pictures Jerusalem, the solitary, calling on the world 
for compassion. “Is it nothing to you, all ye that 

1See p. 61. 

* How elaborate only those who read Hebrew can tell, for 
verses are made to begin with the letters of the alphabet in order. 
This artificiality makes the ascription to Jeremiah unlikely ; 


indeed in the original it stands among the Rolls of Appendix and 
is anonymous (see Introduction, p. 6). 
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pass by? Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, whom the 
Lord hath afflicted in the day of his fierce anger” 
(i. 12). It is His own tent which the Lord has 
‘violently taken away” (ii. 6); yet He does not 
afflict willingly, and ‘‘it is of the Lord’s mercies that 
- we are not consumed, because his compassions fail 
not” (ii. 22). There follows a reference to Edom, 
short but intensely vindictive (iv. 21, 22). The pro- 
phet Obadiah‘ explains the reference in his vision— 
the shortest writing in the Old Testament. Hsau, 
the brother of Jacob, dwelling ‘‘in the clefts of the 
rock,’ had taken advantage of his own security to 
stand ‘‘ on the other side,’ when foreigners ‘‘ cast lots 
upon Jerusalem”. He had even stood “‘in the cross- 
way, to cut off those of” Judah “that escape’ (Obad. 
vv. 3, 11,14). The dirgein Lamentations ends with an 
appeal from Hebrew sufferings and servitude to the 
eternity of Jehovah, and His power to discipline and 
change character: ‘‘ Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, 
and we shall be turned; renew our days as of old”’. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
2 Kings xxv. 22-26; Jer. xl. 1-xlin. 7. 


TuE history of the captives in Babylon remains the 
true history of Israel, but Jeremiah was interested in 


1On the relation of Obad. vv..1-4 to Jer. xlix. 14-16, see Driver, 
Literature of the Old Testament, p. 318 f, 
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the fate of those left behind, with whom, although 
they were “‘ very bad figs,” he cast in his own lot, and 
to him we owe the account of the immediate fortunes 
of the most prominent among them. Nebuchadnez- 
zar placed the local authority over the ‘ residue” in 
the hands of Gedaliah, grandson of Shaphan, the 
secretary of Josiah. The sanctuary on Zion being 
desolate, worship reverted to the Benjamite high 
place of Mizpah,! whither the men round about used 
to go up in earlier times (1 Sam. x. 17; 1 Kings 11. 
4). There the seat of government was fixed, and to 
it came certain Hebrew officers formerly commanding 
in the field, and divers fugitives returning from the 
east of Jordan, ready to submit to the new régime. 
Gedaliah exhorted them to be peaceful, and till the 
unoccupied lands, and there was prospect of a quiet 
settlement, when one unruly spirit, Ishmael, son of 
Nethaniah, plunged the country into disorder. He 
was one of the Hebrew captains who had submitted, 
but he belonged to “‘ the seed royal,”’ and the ruler of 
Ammon stirred up his ambition. He first murdered 
Gedaliah at his own hospitable table, and then 
proceeded to a massacre of the Chaldean garrison 
in Mizpah. His own countrymen fared no better. 
Highty pilgrims from the North, on their way to 
Jerusalem to mourn over the city, were treacherously 
lured aside into Mizpah; seventy of them were slain 
and their bodies thrown into the garrison well; ten 


‘LT assume its identity with Gibeon (El Jib), and place both at 
the height now known as Nebi Samwil, 
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saved their lives by disclosing where stores of pro- 
vision were hid in the fields. Then the revolution- 
ary leader deserted the stronghold, and with the 
residue of the people—including certain of the royal 
family—was making his way towards his friends in 
Ammon, when the captains who remained loyal, led 
by Johanan, son of Kareah, stopped him with an 
armed force by the great reservoir,’ at the foot of 
Mizpah, and rescued the captives, but let Ishmael 
escape with eight followers. But the evil he had 
wrought did not end with his overthrow. Johanan, 
though victorious, would not take the responsibility 
of continuing the experiment of native rule under 
Chaldean supervision; he turned southward with 
the residue, intending to abandon the country alto- 
gether. A halt, however, was first made near Bethle- 
hem, that Jeremiah, who was among the fugitives, 
might consult the will of Jehovah, the leaders promis- 
ing to accept the decision, whatever it might be. 
After ten days the response came: “If ye will still 
abide in this land, then will I build you . . . for I re- 
pent me of the evil that I have done unto you ’’—but 
“if ye wholly set your faces to enter into Kgypt,... 
then... the sword... shall overtake you there, ... 
and the famine, .. . and there ye shall die’’ (Jer. xlii. 
7-22). The ‘‘proud”’ leaders, however, said that the 
words came not from Jehovah but from Baruch, “ for 
to deliver us into the hand of the Chaldeans’’. So, 
disregarding the voice of God and the personal protest 


1 Of, 2 Sam. ii. 13. 
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of Jeremiah, they passed on from Bethlehem, went 
down into Egypt, and reached the city of Daphne 
(Tahpanhes) on the borders of Lake Menzaleh, where 
Greek mercenaries had been settled by Psammitichus 
I. (see p. 181). If these Greeks still remained at 
Daphne, it would be there that the earliest contact 
took place between Hebraism and Hellenism. 


CHAPTER XXVL. 
JEWS IN EGYPT. 
Jer, xliii, 8-xliv. 30. 


JEREMIAH had already after the battle of Carchemish 
sung! of the vengeance which the Chaldeans would 
take upon Egypt; now that he is actually within 
that country he repeats God’s message in a parable 
of action. Taking great stones he sets them under- 
neath the terrace pavement in front of Pharaoh’s 
house in Daphne,’ declaring that they were to support 
the throne upon which Nebuchadnezzar should sit 
determining the destiny of conquered Egypt. He 
would burn up its temples, break its obelisks* in 

‘Chapter xlvi. is throughout a rhythmical ode of triumph 
over Egypt (see p. 135 supra). 

2 Professor Petrie in his Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 52 f., 
reconstructs this house or fort from the remains he discovered 
in a mound known as the “ Palace of the Jew’s Daughter ”’ (cf. 
Jer. xliii. 6). 

* At Heliopolis; one of them is still standing on the spot, 
another has been brought to the Thames embankment. 
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pieces, and carry off its gods into captivity... From 
the Delta the fugitive Jews passed onward to Mem- 
phis (Noph) and to the land of the South. In 
every place of their settlement they seem to have 
fallen in with the idolatrous customs of the place, 
notwithstanding the prophet’s warnings that God 
would visit apostasy in Egypt with the same plagues 
which had punished it in Jerusalem. There was a 
great gathering of Jews ‘‘in the country of Pathros’”’ 
(Southern Egypt) to answer the prophet. Women, 
the chief offenders, shamelessly boasted that there 
had been prosperity in Judah as long as they had 
offered incense, libations, and figured cakes to the 
queen of heaven ;” they protested that want had be- 
fallen them when they failed to offer to her; there- 

fore they had pledged themselves to resume the old | 
practices in order to renew the old abundance. 
Jeremiah mockingly bade them to ‘‘ establish their 
vows and perform ’”’ them; he declared that Jehovah 
had sworn by Himself that no man of Judah 
should be left in Egypt to name His name—and 
as a sign foretold that Pharaoh Hophra, their poli- 
tical friend, who had sought to succour Zedekiah,® 


1Layard in his Popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh, 
p. 263, gives a bas-relief from Nimroud, where figures of gods 
are being borne in procession on the shoulders of men. 

2 Of. Jer. vii. 18. Ishtar in Judah, and Hathorin Egypt; the 
probable equivalence of these goddesses is pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Petrie in his Researches in Sinai. 

3 Jer. xxxvii. 11. 
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should, like Zedekiah, fall into the hands of his 
enemies.! 

Light has been recently thrown upon the life of 
the Jews in Egypt by the discovery of Aramaic papyri 
Assuan and Elephantine, dating from B.c. 471-408, 
which tell of a trade colony existing there, enjoying 
religious freedom and a civil court of its own. The 
chief of these documents is a petition to Bagoas, 
Persian governor of Judah at the time—to whose 
jurisdiction this colony seems to have belonged,—that 
they might rebuild their temple, which Cambyses 
had spared in his invasion of B.c. 525, but which the 
hostile priests of Khnoub had lately despoiled of its 
vessels and destroyed, so that for three years there 
had been no burnt sacrifices. They had seen their 
desire upon the men who devised mischief against 
the temple, but its restoration was refused them. 
The answer from Bagoas, governor of the Jews, was 
favourable, and its language has a resemblance to the 
similar permit recorded at length in Ezra vi. 3 ff? 

These discoveries lend further interest to the scene 
of the last words of Jeremiah. One connects them 
with a modest place of worship under the shadow of 
some immense Egyptian temple at Luxor or Assuan. 
If the newcomers were tempted away by the magnifi- 


1This happened in B.c. 570 when Amasis took him prisoner 
(cf. Ezek. xxix. 1-16). 

* For the text of the documents see The Guardian of Novem- 
ber 6, 1907, p. 1827 f. Professor Driver writes that these papyri 
‘‘bring us nearer to the Old Testament than any inscription 
hitherto found”’, 
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cence of the local cult, some at least of their descend- 
ants, mindful of the prophet’s words, returned to 
their old allegiance, building and cherishing a house 
of the Lord in a strange land. 

Here we part company with the writer who has so 
long and faithfully described his people’s decline, and 
shared so pathetically in his people’s dispersion. Jere- 
miah, as truly as Isaiah, was a patriotic statesman, 
but far more than Isaiah he was a “‘ man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief’; he had no hopes of 
Judah’s independence; he had no illusions as to any 
possible moral recovery of Judah in his lifetime; he 
had glorious expectations for men in the future, but 
his own lot was to encounter constant misunderstand- 
ing, defiance, and persecution. If before Jesus Christ 
came into the world, any one Israelite more than 
another was like Him in loneliness, humility, suffer- 
ing,? and close communion with God, it was Jere- 
miah ; and once in our Lord’s lifetime a rumour went 
forth that this prophet in His person was returned to 
earth, preaching the new covenant of forgiveness (cf. 
Matt. xvi. 14). 


1In his Lectures on the Jewish Church (ii., 558) Dean Stanley 
writes of Jeremiah’s “fixed attitude of grief which Michael An- 
gelo has immortalized” in his fresco in the Sistine Chapel at 


Rome. 
2Cf. Jer. xi. 19. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
DISPERSION OF THE HEBREWS. 


Tur union of Hebrew tribes effected by David and 
maintained by Solomon lasted for some seventy years. 
For about two hundred years more a double monarchy 
continued in Palestine. Then royalty ceased, first in 
Israel, then, 136 years later, in Judah, through the 
growing power of that Oriental Empire to which each 
population in turn yielded tribute, and by which each 
in turn, after rebellion, was removed and settled in 
the farther East. Before the middle, therefore, of 
the sixth century B.c., we find the Hebrews separated 
far apart through many lands with differing results :— 

1. The Israelites, who were the first to go into cap- 
tivity, lost their separate existence in the wilds of 
Media and Mesopotamia as completely as those tribes 
among them which occupied lands east of Jordan lost 
their separate existence soon after the Conquest. 

2. The husbandmen of Judah who, following the 
advice of Gedaliah, clung to the waste acres of Pales- 
tine, became known as the “‘ people of the land,” with 
a note of contempt, as though they compromised both 
faith and patriotism by too close an intercourse with 
“the heathen of the land”. 

3. The residue of Judah which went down into 
Egypt seems indeed to have maintained a life of its 
own in the South, contrary to what we should have - 
expected from the gloomy words of Jeremiah, but it 
has added little to our knowledge of the race, 
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4. Of the four divisions of the Hebrew folk only 
one continued fertile in material for history, that of 
the Beni Hag-golah, or children of the Captivity, who, 
coming from Judah, settled in or around Babylon in 
two divisions, one arriving in B.C. 597, the other in 
B.C, 586. These Jews remained there for fifty years 
from the later date, until in B.c. 587 a first part of 
them found their way back to the old country, and 
joined, but did not heartily mingle with, the people 
of the land, who had remained there all along, but of 
whose fortunes during the interval we are ignorant. 

The fifty years of lifein Babylon may be conveniently 
divided into five decades, and some incident of history 
or prophecy can be connected with each of them. 
This method of study reveals the comparative 
poverty in record of the time upon which we are 
entering. The compiler of the Books of Samuel and 
Kings fails us here, after a narrative reaching from 
the days of Samuel to the days of Zedekiah. All we 
have to depend upon, as far as the Old Testament is 
concerned, are but fragments of literature and frag- 
ments of narrative to be pieced together as well as 
critical care permits. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE JEWS IN EXILE (2.c. 586-537). 
§ 1. BABYLON. 


A GREATER contrast can hardly be conceived than 
that between the old home of the Jews and their new 
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abode. Highlanders dwelling on a comparatively 
cool and bare mountain range, they went down into 
a hot and fertile river plain, which had figured in 
their traditions as the Garden of Eden.! Students 
of a rigorous law, pledged to purity of life, they came 
into contact with a cultured idolatry joined to worldly 
magnificence and vice. 

The gangs of:captives from Judah probably ap- 
proached Babylon down the river rather than across 
the breadth of the desert, but whichever way they 
reached their destination, they must have wondered 
at the mighty edifices with which Nebuchadnezzar 
had adorned, or was in process of adorning, his 
capital. Four immense mounds still suggest to 
travellers by their ruined mass what they must have 
been in their primitive glory. One was the Great 
Palace of the sovereign; another the Hanging Gar- 
dens which he had set up for his Median Queen, to 
imitate the beauty of her own mountains; a third, 
the temple “ brilliant as the sun ”’ of the presiding deity, 
Bel-Merodach ; the last and most wonderful of all, 
the step Pyramid in seven tiers, which reproduced the 
mount of assembly of the gods ‘‘in the uttermost 
parts of the north,”? and gave rise to the story of 

1 Hdina seems to have been a special name for the Babylonian 
plain. On Babylon at the time of the Exile see The Haxpositor 
for July and August, 1909. 

2Tsa. xiv. 13. This has been identified with Mount 
Rowandiz in Kurdistan; the Ziggurat (as it was technically 


called) is described in Sayce’s Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, p. 454 f. 
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the Tower of Babel. Here, at the seat of the ancient 
traditions of the Semite family, face to face with the 
victorious idols of their conquerors, Jews learned to 
hate the practices with which they had before trifled, 
and renewed under discipline their almost. vanished 
loyalty to Jehovah. 


§ 2. CONDITION OF THE EXILES. 


The most familiar name connected with the Cap- 
tivity is undoubtedly that of Daniel—the “youth in 
whom was no blemish,” who refused the meat and 
wine of the court table, who came to the relief of the 
baffled Chaldeans and interpreted Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, exhorting him to “redeem his sins by righteous- 
ness’ (Dan.i.-vi.). This hero is the friend of our child- 
hood, and merits to be ever our example of courage, but, 
upon whatever earlier tradition’ founded, the Book of 
Daniel in its present shape seems to have been writ- 
ten under the stress of Syrian persecution,’ to inspire 
patience in the sufferers, and to reveal a prospect of 
their deliverance. The Book of Daniel was placed by 
the Jews themselves in an Appendix, and around it 
gathered in the Greek Version three supplementary 
writings of a late date—The History of Susanna, a 
warning to false witnesses; the History of the De- 
struction of Bel and the Dragon, a satire on Baby- 
lonian idolatry; and The Song of the Three Holy 


1 Of, Hzaek. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3. 
2Observe the minute description ‘of events occurring be- 
tween B.C. 248 and B.c. 168 given in Dan. xi. 6-39 (cf. p. 295). 
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Children, inspired ‘by a noble sense of the wonders 
and beauty of God’s Creation. Although these books 
reflect the thought of posterity rather than the ex- 
perience of contemporaries, they afford us a highly 
probable account of the condition of the Jews in 
Exile; if exposed to occasional mockery and insult,’ 
they were yet exempt on the whole from national 
suffering. It remained for Christians in their day 
of persecution to take up the name of Babylon 
as a pseudonym for Rome, and connect it with all 
the cruelties they endured, bringing Nebuchadnezzar 
down to the level of Nero. We may reasonably as- 
sume that Jeremiah’s advice was actually followed, and 
that the Jews of Babylon built houses, and planted 
gardens, and ate the fruit thereof, seeking the peace 
of the city and praying Jehovah for it—‘“‘for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace”’ (Jer. xxix. 4-7). 
This at least is the opinion of Professor H. Graetz,? 
the modern historian of the Jews. 


§ 3. THE First DecaDE—EZEKIEL (B.C. 586-576). 
(Ezek, xxxiil. 21-xxxvii. 28.) 


The priest-prophet Ezekiel had accompanied the 
first body of captives, and during the early years of 
Exile saw visions of God by the river Chebar, on the 
banks of which lay the Jewish settlement of Tel-abib. 
He despaired of the motherland, whose declining 
fortunes he watched step by step; he told of the 
new life of righteousness, unfettered by ancestral 


1 Cf. Ps, xlii, 3, exxxvii. 3. * Vol. i., p. 339 ff. 
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sins, which was open to every one. ‘‘ Why will ye 
die, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God” 
(ch. xvii.). At the actual moment when “the king 
of Babylon drew close unto Jerusalem,” Ezekiel, learn- 
ing patriotism, like Hosea, through family sorrow, 
lost his wife, ‘‘the desire of his eyes,” but was for- 
bidden to mourn, for what was even such a loss beside 
the coming profanation of the temple, and the 
slaughter of the sons and daughters of Israel? (xxiv. 
1-24). During the actual siege God shut Ezekiel’s 
mouth (xxiv. 25-27), to open it again in the day ‘‘ that 
one that had escaped out of Jerusalem came... 
saying, The city is smitten” (xxxill. 21, 22). Then 
the prophet turned to those left ‘‘in the waste 
places’’ of Israel, warning them that national inde- 
pendence was gone for ever (xxxili. 24-28)—-so shame- 
lessly had their old rulers, ‘‘ the shepherds of Israel,”’ 
mishandled the flock, feeding themselves, and not 
the sheep. Thenceforward the Lord God, having 
searched out His scattered sheep and restored them 
to “‘the mountains of the height of Israel’’ would be 
Himself His people’s judge, setting up one shepherd 
over them as “‘ prince,” ! ‘“‘even my servant David”’. 
Under this new covenant “showers of blessing” would 
come down in their season, and the earth would yield 
her increase, and none should make God’s people 

1<«¢ Nasi,” a title given to Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 6) and in Num. 


xxxiy. 18 ff. to the head of a tribe. It seems used here to de- 
note a position short of that of king. Cf. xlvi. 2. 
11 
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afraid (xxxiv. 1-31). God, however, did what He 
did, not for Israel’s merit, but because He had been 
dishonoured among the heathen, mocked at as one 
treacherous to His own, and powerless to save them.! 
But a further task still remained. The Lord must 
cleanse His restored people from all their idols; He 
will put a new spirit within them, and they shall keep 
His judgments, and dwell in the land (xxxvi. 16-38). 

The prophecies of this period end with a well-known 
vision, The prophet stood in the valley by Riblah,? 
where the court-martial of Nebuchadnezzar had held 
its sittings, and the ground was strewn with bones 
of the executed—Zedekiah’s sons, and nobles, and 
priests, the very flower of the old monarchy. He 
heard an earthquake; he saw the bones shaken to- 
gether, even flesh and skin covering them,’ but they 
remained stark and stiff until the prophet summoned 
from the four winds the breath of Jehovah, which 
‘came into them, and they lived, and stood up upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army” (xxxvii. 1-10). 
Then the interpretation follows: the only death is de- 
spair ; while Israel says, “‘ We are clean cut off,” Israel 
is but a disunited bundle of bones, dry and ineffectual. 
It is for Israel to perceive that the Lord will pour 
out His ‘spirit upon them, and will revive them, re- 
uniting Judah to Ephraim, so that they shall be no 
more two nations, but one, with David as their prince 


1Cf. Ps. xlii. 3, lxxxix. 50. 2 Cf. pp. 133, 147 supra. 
* See the description of Tintoretto’s picture of the Resurrec- 
tion in Ruskin’s Modern Painters, ii., 177. 
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for ever, and the sanctuary of God in the midst of 
them for evermore, that the heathen may know 
“that I the Lord do sanctify Israel’’ (xxxvii. 11-28, 
R.V. margin). 


§ 4. Szeconp DucaDE—EZEKIEL’s IpHAL TEMPLE 
(B.c. 576-566). (Ezek. xl.-xlviii.) 


As early as the eighth century Amos had warned 
Israel against their besetting sin of irreverence: 
“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion”’ (vi. 1); 
Isaiah had seen that to “trample” the temple courts 
with abundance of victims (i. 12 ff.) was in itself but 
a form of irreverence, being the attempt of men to 
bribe a deity they misunderstood. But the need to 
uphold the true spirit of worship was still more urgent 
when every sacrifice, through the removal of provin- 
cial high places, had to be offered on Mount Zion. 
Hizekiel had served the central altar before his exile, 
and doubtless had witnessed scenes of profanity,' such 
as stirred the spirit of Jesus centuries later on the 
same spot. He may well have meditated upon the 
utterance of Jehovah: ‘‘the nations shall know that 
I the Lord do sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary 
shall be in the midst of them for evermore’”’ (xxxvil. 
28). It was this conception of the nation’s holiness, 
and of the obligations it entailed, which had inspired 
the writer of Deuteronomy; but conditions had 
changed since then; royalty had ceased in Israel, 


LOf, Hzek. viii. 6-16. 
1s 
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and the influence of royalty upon worship had mostly 
made for offence; it were wise, therefore, to provide 
against that influence reviving by a separation be- 
tween worship and the State. The house of God 
should no more be as a chapel attached to the palace, 
but a cloistered edifice within a circuit of courts, 
served by a strictly ordered body of priests. A pro- 
phet who was himself a priest sought by a suggestive 
scheme to hinder the restored and purified Israel from 
sliding back into their old profanities. 

Ezekiel in B.c. 572 set forth his “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity’? in a vision seen from some specular 
mount in Palestine (chs. xl.-xlvii.). He beheld the 
new Jerusalem in building under the supervision of an 
angel. The chief feature was “the house’’ within a 
precinct wall entered by guarded gates, which admit- 
ted to two interior courts. The house thus secluded 
had its pillared porch, its spacious antechamber, and 
its four-square! abode of Deity with ornaments sym- 
bolisng His power and His beauty. The plan was 
mainly * the plan of Solomon’s temple, but any future 
Solomon was to be excluded from ministering there ; 
all alien guards, such as may have served Jehoiada,? 
were to be forbidden the entry (xliv. 7); only priests 
who were “sons of Zadok” were to officiate ; the prince, 
when present, must look on at the sacrifice from afar ; 
he must not even dwell on the old palace site,* but in 

1Cf, p. 61 supra and Rey. xxi. 16. 


* Solomon’s temple had no interior court of priests. 
* Cf. 2 Kings xi. 4. Seep. 94. . 4Of. p. 64 supra. 
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the suburbs, lest the setting of his threshold by God’s 
threshold, of his garden grave by God’s doorpost, should 
let in the old abominations once more (xliii. 7-9). 

Into this fenced and separate dwelling, within the 
new Jerusalem, Ezekiel beheld that glory of God re- 
turn, which he had previously seen depart at the fall 
of the old Jerusalem (xi. 23; see p. 147). God’s voice 
was heard, notin the inarticulate thunder of Sinai, but 
as the voice of a man speaking to men: it declared 
this ideal temple to be henceforth and for ever the 
place of Jehovah’s throne (xlii. 1-7). The Jewish 
constitution, always in theory a Theocracy,! becomes 
more truly such, now that there is no longer a visible 
king reigning underneath the temple walls. 

Prominent in front of the house, as Ezekiel saw it, 
was a great altar having four horns, at once the “mount 
of God”’ (“ Harel’’), to be smeared with blood, and 
the “‘ hearth of God”’ (“‘ Ariel’’), for the burning of 
victims.? On it for the first time a daily sacrifice was 
presented in the name of the nation; and the preva- 
lence of sin-offerings wholly burnt over peace-offerings 
shared between God and His worshipper showed how 
the sense of guilt calling for atonement prevailed over 
the sense of joy arising out of confidence. For the 
same reason feasts which had expressed delight in 
God’s natural bounties stiffened into a round of 
Church ceremonies (xliti. 13-27, xlvi. 11-15). 

1Cf, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, v., 337 f.; cf. 1 Sam. 

ll. 4. 

is ee Professor W. R, Smith’s Religion of the Semites, pp. 
368, 469. 
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Later on in the history it will become apparent 
how Ezekiel’s suggestions for reform took shape in 
the Law of Holiness (Lev. xvii.-xxvi.), in the Priestly 
Code, and in the administrative reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. It is arguable that Hzekiel’s scheme was 
the real starting-point for Jewish formalism generally, 
and the hypocrisy of Pharisees in particular. It is 
also arguable ‘that when worship is to be preserved 
among a people no longer self-governing, stricter rule 
must take the place of earlier laxity, and that, from 
the propensities of Judah, such a fence of the law 
was the only hope for that true service of Jehovah 
which certainly went on after the Restoration, and in 
which both Jesus and His disciples took their part. 
But whichever argument prevails, this fact remains, 
that the religion exhibited by the Jews to mankind 
is no longer one clothed in political dress, but one 
more narrowly vested in ecclesiastical garments. 
Henceforward the Lord of the Hebrews is less often 
the God of exuberant Psalms, more often the Judge 
of some dread Apocalypse. 


§ 5. Taz TuHrrp DEcADE—JEHOIACHIN (B.C. 566-556). 
(2 Kings xxv. 27-30; Jer. lii. 31-84.) 


Within this decade falls the last fragment of the 
official history of Israel. The Book of Kings has 
nothing to relate of the fortunes of Zedekiah in 
Babylon ; it contains a notice of the happier lot of 
Jehoiachin, his nephew. He remained indeed thirty- 
Seven years in some kind of prison, but on Nebu- 
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chadnezzar’s death, in B.c. 561, his successor not 
only released him, but received him at court asa 
state guest, assigning him a seat at his table above 
the seats of all the other kings in exile. 


§ 6. Rise AND CONQUESTS oF Cyrus (B.C. 556-546). 


The people of Assyria and Chaldea had for neigh- 
bours the nomad Semites in one direction, in the other 
the hill tribes of the eastern range. These last fall 
into three broad divisions :— 

1. Hlamites on the foot-hills around Susa,! who 
had played a large part as invaders in the early days 
of Babylon, but since the time of Asshurbanipal had 
been more or less peaceable. 

2. Medes, of the Aryan race, living in separate cites 
(cf. 2 Kings xvii. 6), with their centre at Ecbatana on 
the edge of the plateau of Iran, mingling and often 
confused with ‘‘ the Manda,” or Scythian tribes which 
had migrated from beyond the Caucasus. Sargon, 
the conqueror of Samaria, had subdued them, but 
they took their revenge, when they joined the Chaldees 
in overthrowing Nineveh, B.c. 606. 

3. Persians, a kindred but distinct folk, settled by 
the time of Sennacherib on the same plateau as the 
Medes, but farther south, round Persepolis in Far- 


1 Where in 1901 was discovered the pillar now in the Louvre, 
on which is inscribed the code of Hammurabi dating from about 
B.C. 2250 (cf. Driver on Gen. xiv. 1, and article in Hastings’ 
D.B., vol. v., pp. 5384 and 584. ff.). 
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sistan. They probably were under different tribal 
leaders at the first, but had been recently united into 
an organised nation by Achemenes. Soon after this 
union the Persians descended on Elam (known to 
them as Ansan), and set up there a cadet branch of 
their royal family. The third in succession of this 
house was Kurush or Cyrus,! born about B.c. 570, the 
first great conqueror and statesman of our Aryan race 
known to history, the king whom Hebrew and Greek 
—‘‘Jsaiah’’ and Xenophon —join in praising: to 
the one he is the Lord’s Anointed; to the other a 
model of bravery and wisdom. His history is an in- 
stance of that rapid and sudden spread of dominion 
which is not uncommon in the Kast, the land of 
surprises. In B.c. 549 Cyrus, only twenty-one 
years of age, went up with an army from Susa to 
the mountain range, and possessed himself of the 
Median capital of Ecbatana; within the next three 
years—whether by force or peaceably one knows not 
—he attained the title of King of Persia, displacing the 
representative of the elder branch of the Achwmenid 
house. 

As soon as Cyrus had brought the two Aryan 
nations together under his own authority, he pressed 
forward to the west, taking up the struggle with 
Lydia on which the Median king Cyaxares had 
entered. Passing the boundary river, Halys, he flew 


1 This account of the origin and early exploits of Cyrus is de- 
rived from the rock-inscription at Behistun, and from the three 
tablets described in Authority and Archeology, p. 122 ff. 
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down across Asia Minor, like an eagle (of. Isa. xlvi. 
11), against Croesus, the wealthy King of Lydia. 
The capture of Sardis (¢. B.c. 546) established the 
Persians on the Aigean Sea. It was not, however, 
till after a pause of eight years for securing himself 
at home and extending his power eastward that 
Cyrus moved against Babylon.! The successors of 
Nebuchadnezzar were wanting in energy, and the 
last of them, Nabo-naid, a restorer of temples rather 
than a man of action, left the care of his capital to 
his son Belshazzar. We learn from the ‘“‘ Annalistic 
Tablet’? that “the soldiers of Cyrus entered Baby- 
lon without fighting’. We learn also that, Zoroas- 
trian and monotheist as Cyrus presumably was by 
national creed, he respected the temples of the city, 
and—what is more astonishing—claimed to be the 
champion of Bel-Merodach, whom Nabo-naid had 
offended by bringing in local deities from the pro- 
vinces to share his supremacy.’ These deities, “ gods 
of Sumer and Akkad,’* Cyrus restored to their 
own shrines. It was therefore but an extension of 
his home policy when the King of Persia, not pos- 
sessing any image of Jehovah to restore to Judah, 
sent back the sacred plate of the temple by the 


This took place in B.c. 538, and should properly belong to the 
last decade, but is introduced here to complete the account of 
Cyrus. 

2Cf. Authority and Archeology, p.,124 ff. 

8 Of, 2 Kings xviii. 22, and p. 117 supra, note 2. 

4 South and North Babylonia. 
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hands of “‘ Sheshbazzar, the prince! of Judah” (Hizra 
Leo L 1), 

Before passing from the events of contemporary 
history to the spiritual teaching which the next in 
the succession of prophets grounded upon them, we 
should observe what vital changes were crowded into 
the seventy years from B.c. 606 to 538. Four inter- 
racial struggles found their practical conclusion, 
and the stage was cleared for the appearance of 
Europe as a competitor with Asia. 

1. The struggle of Southern against Northern Se- 
mites ended in the Chaldean capture of Nineveh— 
B.c. 606. 

2. The long-standing conflict of Semites and 
Egyptians was practically decided by the Chaldean 
victory of Carchemish—B.c. 605. 

3. The question of supremacy among the Aryans 
of the Hast was settled by the Persian capture of 
Ecbatana—s.o. 549. 

4, 'The superiority of Eastern Aryans over the Se- 
mites was determined by the Persian conquest of 
Babylon—s.c. 588. 

There remained to be fought out the antagonism of 
Eastern Aryan and Western Aryan, which, beginning 
from the capture of Sardis, lasted for over two cen- 
turies, finding a first expression on the field of Mara- 
thon, and a last upon the field of Arbela. 


*«Nasi’’ (see p. 161 note). 
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§ 7. THe Suconp IsaraH (c. B.c. 546-536). 
(Isa. xl.-]xvi.) 


The last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
belong (with certain exceptions) by almost general 
consent to a date within the final decade of the Exile, 
a time when the conquests of Cyrus were beginning 
to change the face of Asia. Then lived and pro- 
phesied one of the greatest of the Hebrew race, one 
who had more of spiritual vigour and more of enlight- 
ened hope for his people than any of his fellows past 
or to come, before the Christian era. He foresaw 
what the future of the restored Jews might be and 
should be—not a future of conquering the nations by 
force, but a future of educating the nations by quiet- 
ness andendurance. These world-wide anticipations, 
lofty in their hope, brilliant in their expression, come 
from some exiled Jew dwelling in Babylon, who de- 
sired that his book should go forth and prosper for 
its merit’s sake, and “‘ scorned to blot it with a name ’”’. 
As those who legislated for Israel made Moses their . 
spokesman, as subsequent Psalmists found a place 
within the Psalter of David,! so did this prophet of 
the Exile put his writings—or they were put for him— 
under the shelter of that Isaiah who foresaw the 
glories of the age to come, when “the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea’’ (Isa. xi. 9).? 

1 Cf. Introduction, p. 2. 


2That none of the chapters xl.-lxvi. are—as was generally 
taken for granted—the work of Isaiah, who died c. B.C. 700, 
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The various subjects with which the Second Isaiah 
deals are not easy to separate one from the other, 
for they mingle and blend together like the colours 
in a garment of shot silk. Certain themes, how- 
ever, may be distinguished :— 

1. Let Jerusalem be comforted: she has suffered 
more than enough. God is returning to her in all His 
glory, and the people with Him, tended as a flock of 
sheep.! There will be a highway for their return, and 
rivers in the desert (xl. 1-11, xli. 17-20). God will 
give Ethiopia and Egypt as ransom? to deliver the 
exiles from every land of their captivity (xliti. 1-7). 
The prophet’ has a vision of the return—‘‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings”. The sentinels on Zion 
discern their Lord approaching. ‘ Let the nation de- 
part with the holy vessels of their God from Babylon 
the profane—not hastily as in flight, but as men 
secure in the vigilant protection of their God’ (li. 
7-12). A new era has come, to be welcomed by a 
new song, echoing from the desert to the mountain, 
seems certain : (1) from the standpoint throughout being that of 
a fallen Jerusalem, and of Babylon dwelt in by the exiles; (2) 
from the change of view concerning the future: the writer does 
not look for an “increase of government’ (Isa. ix. 7) of one 
ruling “upon the throne of David,” but of a people or a person 
destined through suffering to heal the nations ; (3) from a distinct 
difference in verbal expressions—as shown in detail by Professor 
Driver (Introduction, p. 238 ff.). 

1Cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 20, 


*This may be interpreted as authorising Persia to conquer 
Kgypt in recompense for releasing the Jews. 
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and eee “The Lord shall go forth as a mighty 
man”; He shall “gasp and pant”; nature shall 
be en restore the exiles and oun 
the idolaters (xlii. 10-17). 

2. God has raised up Cyrus from the North! “to 
subdue nations before him,” saying, “thy right hand 
I have holden,” ? “though thou hast not known me”’ 
(xh. 25, xlv. 1-6). ‘He pursueth kings, and passeth 
on safely ; even by a way that he had not gone with 
his feet’’ 3 (xli.3). ‘‘ The ends of the earth trembled ”’ 
before him, and the idols of the nations were of no 
avail (xli. 5-7), ‘He... shall perform all my 
pleasure,’ saith the Lord, ‘“‘saying of Jerusalem, 
She shall be built; and to the temple, Thy founda- 
tion shall be laid” (xliv. 28). 

3. The God of Israel has a controversy with the 
gods of the heathen. They claim indeed to predict °® 
(xli. 21-24), but only He who Himself rules history can 
foresee the events of history (xliii. 9-13). The idol 
is a blind, unprofitable thing, fashioned by those 


1 Also spoken of as “‘ one from the east” (xli. 2). 
2The ‘ Cylinder-Inscription”’ uses the same expression for 
the help which Bel-Merodach gave to Cyrus (Authority and 
Archeology, p. 128). 
*T.e., 30 quickly that his footsteps are not seen (cf. xlvi. 11). 
4The connection with the preceding may be that the prophet 
would reassure the Jews that the choice of Cyrus was no ap- 
proval of his idolatry (cf. Wellhausen’s History of Israel, p. 492). 
> Readers of Herodotus (i. 90, 91) will remember the account 
of Croesus and the Oracle of Delphi; how the king complained 
of having been deceived, and how Apollo justified himself. 
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whose eyes God has sealed’ (xliv. 10-20). The idol 
is carried about as a load, whereas Jehovah is “the 
Mighty One of Jacob” (xlix. 26), who Himself carries 
Israel His people in His arms (xlvi. 1-7). 

4, In the overthrow of nations, Babylon the virgin, 
the lady of kingdoms, pleasure-seeker, and en- 
chantress, shall come down and sit in the dust without 
a throne, for “‘ thou hast said in thine heart, Iam, and 
there is none else beside me” (xlvu. 1-15; also 
xl. 14). 

5. Let not Israel be dismayed in the days of change. 
God is his Redeemer, and he who has been as a 
worm trodden underfoot shall himselfin turn become 
‘‘a new sharp threshing instrument having teeth” 
to thresh the mountains (xli. 8-16). 

6. But there is also a higher use for the restored 
and protected people. Israel is chosen and inspired 
by Jehovah to make ‘‘ judgement” ? known among the 
Gentiles. Quietness, sympathy, truthfulness and 
patience are the ways of God’s servant; he shall 
mediate the new covenant, and spread light and free- 
dom everywhere (xlii. 1-7). Kings shall see, and 
arise, and worship; Jerusalem shall be enlarged to 
contain newcomers born to her who has been be- 
reaved of her own children, for God has a mother’s 
heart which cannot forsake or forget (xlix. 1-26; also 


1 Allusion to an Fastern punishment of daubing the eyes 
with filth. 


2 «¢Mishpat”’ (like ‘‘Din” in Arabic) has become a technical 
term for the national religion. 
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xlv. 14-17). Yet,! ““who is blind, but my servant? 
or deaf, as my messenger that I send?”’ Exile and 
loss, which should have been discipline, have taught 
Israel little (xlii. 18-25). ‘Thou hast made me,” 
saith Jehovah, ‘‘to serve with thy sins, thou hast 
wearied me with thine iniquities”’ (xliii. 24). 

As the book proceeds, the earlier themes of Cyrus 
and of Babylon, and of idolatry become less and less 
prominent ; the voice of the Servant of Jehovah is more 
and more heard. He describes himself as a disciple 
of the Lord, ready to teach, patient to endure, having 
in God a helper who shall justify him against all 
adversaries, and the prophet calls upon the God-fear- 
ing among the nations to obey his voice (1. 4-10). 

The prophet’s conception of the servant of Jehovah 
has altered since the earliest mention of him. The 
whole people of Israel as such cannot accomplish 
God’s intention; they are rather witnesses to others 
than enlightened themselves (xliu. 8, 10). Some one 
representative therefore must step forward, at once a 
learner and a teacher, to guide the nation, and be 
prepared to suffer at the hands of the nation. Such 
a sufferer prospers by the very force of his suffer- 
ings; his disfiguring wounds “startle” nations and 
kings into amazement and confession. ‘Who among 
us ever saw God’s own messenger in this forsaken 
and rejected man? His sorrows were no punish- 


1Tn Isa. xlii., xliii., the argument proceeds by way of anti- 
thesis. ‘Two voices as it were, the hopeful and the bitter, are 
answering one another. 
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ments of his; they were for our peace, our healing, 
our home-bringing.’ The servant of Jehovah went 
like a lamb to the slaughter; his own generation 
knew not that it was for them he suffered; therefore 
they let the innocent lie in the grave with the god- 
less. Yet it was the pleasure of heaven; and God 
has accepted the offering of asoul. Jehovah's servant 
shall see a posterity in whom he lives again—the 
many righteous whom he makes righteous. For God 
will give him a place among the conquerors of the 
earth, and his spoil shall be those whom he pardons, 
and those for whom he intercedes (Iii. 18-lii. 12).1 
The prophecy closes with a song in honour of the 
spiritual empire of the new Jerusalem—an empire 
which fulfilled God’s ancient pledge to David,? but 
which was an empire of persuasion into which people 
are ‘‘called,’’ not an empire of conquest into which 
they are forced (liv. 1-lv. 5). ‘Let Zion arise and see 
God’s dawn of glory: let her number the nations 
coming to her reflected light, from the land of Sheba, 
from the pastures of the East, and from the isles of 
the West, bringing offerings to the place of Jehovah’s 
feet’ (Ix. 1-14). Then the spirit of the Lord will be 
* Only those who have tried to get at the fulness of this won- 
derful passage know how condensed it is, and how hard to para- 
phrase justly. It has been called “the most suggestive passage 
of the Old Testament’’. The central thought of it may also 


be found in John xii. 24, 25. For a full commentary on these 


chapters, and on Isaiah generally, see G. A. Smith » The Book of 
Isaiah. ' 


2 Of. 2 Sam. vii. 12-16. 
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upon His servant, to preach good tidings of liberty, 
of joy, and of vengeance’ (Ixi. 1-3). For vengeance 
is the dark background of the prophet’s conception. 
He beholds God Himself returning from Edom, glori- 
ous in garments dyed with blood, having trampled 
down that unbrotherly people in the winepress of His 
fury (lxiii. 1-6). Here, as so often in prophecy, there 
are the two voices of pity and of judgment, and the two 
are as the convex and concave sides of the line of 
Divine discipline which runs through all life, national 
and personal alike.” 


§ 8. THE Boox oF Psamms. 


Few books of the Bible are more difficult to use in 
illustration of the historical narrative than the Book 
of Psalms. The titles which seem to define author- 
ship and occasion cannot be relied on as evidence ; 
some may be contemporary with the writing to 
which they are affixed; others certainly are not. We 
may, indeed, distinguish in the Hebrew text (and 
our Revised Version preserves the distinction) a five- 
fold division of the Psalter,*? and conjecture that the 
divisions follow something like chronological order— 
each one being the hymnal of its age. In the later 

1The last clause of ver. 2 is omitted in the quotation, Luke 
iv. 19. 

2 On Isa. lxy., lxvi., of. Charles’ Eschatology, p. 122 ff. 

2 Of, Professor R. W. Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, Lecture vii. Book 1 contains Ps. i.-xli., Book II. Ps. 
xlii.-lxxii., Book III. Ps. Ixxiii.-Ilxxxix., Book IV. Ps. xce.-cevi., 


Book V. Ps. evii.-cel. 


12 
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books we should‘expect to find the poetry of the 
Return, and here, indeed, we meet with two sequences 
of allied Psalms, where the thought shows kinship 
with the thought of the second Isaiah, and reflects 
the circumstances of his time. 

The first sequence (Ps. xcili.-xcvii.) has in view some 
great manifestation of God’s unique power (cf. Isa. xl- 
5). Its contents may be given thus—‘ The majesty 
of Israel’s King is mightier than the tumult and roar 
of nations’ (Ps. xciii.). ‘ His vengeance! is falling on 
the proud, who break His people in pieces, but He 
is a Rock? of refuge for His own, and they are 
blessed by His chastisement ’ (Ps. xciv.). ‘Jehovah is 
a great King above all gods,? Maker of earth and 
sea, and Israel’s shepherd’ * (Ps. xcv.). The new era 
of God’s glory draws forth a new song ® of submission 
from the heathen—‘‘ Ashamed be all they that serve 
graven images: . . . worship him, all ye gods’’® (Ps. 
XCV1., XCVII.). 

There is a second sequence of Psalms (cxx.-cxxviii.) 
which seems to spring out of the words of Isaiah: 
“The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion” (li. 11). They may be 
summed up thus: ‘The exile has dwelt among the 
tents of Kedar,’ where there was no peace’ (Ps. cxx.). 


1Tsa. xlvii. 3. 2Tsa. xliv. 8. 
3Tsa. xlvi. 9. ‘Isa. xl. 10-12. 
° Isa, xlii. 10. 8 Isa, xlv. 16, 17. 


"In Jer. ii. 10 Kedar stands for the East, as Kittim (Cyprus) 
for the West. 
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‘ He lifts up his eyes to the mountains of his own West, 
asking, “‘ Hrom whence shall my help come?” and 
answers, ‘‘'l'he Lord is my keeper’’! through all the 
perils of the desert’ (Ps. exxi.). At last ‘‘ our feet are 
standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem”. ‘May 
there be ‘‘ peace . . . within thy walls and prosperity 
within thy palaces”’’ (Ps. cxxii.). ‘What adream to 
be back again! It is as the joy of harvest after all the 
weariness of seed-time’ (Ps. cxxvi.). ‘ How wonderful 
the circle of protecting hills—Jehovah’s everlasting 
bulwark round about His people!’ (Ps. cxxv.). ‘ When 
we build again, it must be as workmen of the Divine 
Task-Master ; when we keep watch along the walls 
it must be as sentinels of the heavenly Keeper. We 
enter home again, and sit among our children without 
fretting and toiling, by the blessing of the Lord, who 
“giveth unto his beloved in sleep”’* (Ps. cxxvii., 


CXXVIll.). 
§ 9. DIscIPLINE OF THE EXILE. 


It is desirable at this point in the history to form, 
if possible, some conception of the effect on the Jewish 
character of the discipline of the Exile. Can we 
trace the disappearance of qualities which were pro- 
minent before, and the entry of qualities unknown or 
defective before ? 

1, There exists an Apocryphal book which purports 

1Tsa. xli. 9, xli. 16. 


2 See Trench on Proverbs, p. 114. This reading is attractive 
but uncertain. See Kirkpatrick on Ps. exxvii. 2. 
ee 
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to have been written by Baruch the scribe, the friend 
of Jeremiah. It is a compilation of several parts by 
several hands, and represents on the whole the 
opinions of men of the fourth (or possibly a later) cen- 
tury upon their ancestors of the sixth. It contains two 
long and detailed confessions of sin—one put into 
the mouth of the residue in Judah (Baruch i. 15- 
ii. 5); the othér into that of the exiles (Baruch 11. 6- 
ii. 8)! Both portions of the separated race are alike 
penitent for their shameful past, and appeal that 
the cry of their ‘soul in anguish” (Baruch i. 1) 
might be heard. What once was the contrition of a 
few sensitive minds had now become the fixed mood 
of a whole chastened people. It found expression in 
the multiplied fast-days which revived year by year 
the memory of historical sorrows,? and in the in- 
stitution later on of a fixed day of national atonement, 
when the burden of sin and the wonder of salvation 
were set forth in symbolic acts of worship. To a 
people so prepared to acknowledge their faults the 
prophecy of a sin-bearing servant of Jehovah would 
become a true gospel of hope. 

2. Annexed to the Book of Baruch is the “‘ Epistle 
of Jeremy’”’. This strikes just that note of sarcasm 
at the vain gods of heathendom which was heard 
from the mouth of Elijah on Carmel:* ‘Idols are 


"Hach confession begins with words which occur also in Dan. 
ix.7: “To the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, but unto 
us confusion of face”’. Cf. Hastings’ D.B., i., 251 f. - 

2 Of. Zech. viii. 19. 21 Kings xviii, 27. 
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not worthy of rational argument: they deserve to be 
jaughed out of the controversy for their manifest 
folly. ‘‘ For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers ! 
that keepeth nothing, so are their gods of wood and 
overlaid with gold and silver’’’ (Baruch vi. 70). This 
is not the voice of a remonstrant prophet (cf. Hos. xiii. 
2); it is the popular verdict of those who had wit- 
nessed in Babylon what idolatry really meant and who 
would no longer consent to play with it, for was it 
not ridiculous as well as wrong ? 

3. At the same time as this detachment from the 
false in thought and worship, there not only came in 
the reformed ritual which Ezekiel foresaw, but there 
was also an increase of personal godliness for which he 
and Jeremiah had prepared the way.? The individual 
Jew uprooted from the national home felt life within 
himself as well as within his nation; his conscience 
became strong to resist temptation and to oppose 
force; and though the words of Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abed-nego may be of a later date, the spirit they 
represent was awakened in Babylon. ‘‘O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we have no need to answer thee in this matter. 
If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace; and he will deliver 
us out of thinehand, O king. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up”’ 
(Dan. i. 16-18). 


1 Cf. Jer. x. 5, R.V., margin. 2 Of. pp. 144, 160 f. 
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4. This sense of personal religion led during the 
Captivity to sittings for instruction at the feet of 
Fizekiel (xxxiii. 381), and to gatherings by the waters of 
Babylon (Ps. cxxxvii. 1); these later on, after the 
Return, led to the formation of those synagogues 
which play so important a part in subsequent times 
as to make one wonder how a pious people could ever 
have existed without them. 

The study of Ezra and Nehemiah will show how 
conspicuous a feature of the times was the act of 
public confession with tears and fasting. The study 
of Haggai and Zechariah (i.-vili.) will show how en- 
tirely absent from these prophets of the Return was 
that accusation of idolatry which had formed the 
severest of all charges urged against the Hebrew race 
by their predecessors. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE RETURN FROM EXILE (B.c. 537). 


AFTER an interval of about fifty years unrepre- 
sented by any official record,? we recover the thread 
of history with the return of the Jews from Babylon. 
. But it is a history conspicuously different from that 
contained in the Book of Kings. Its ecclesiastical 
spirit and its formal phraseology are those of the 

‘The Targum attributes the origin of synagogues to God’s 
promise in Ezek. xi. 16, 


* With the exception of the short notice of the event of B.c. 
561 contained in 2 Kings xxv. 27-30 (see p. 166 supra). 
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writer of Chronicles; it reflects the altered condition 
of things in Palestine by being bilingual, not only in 
respect of Aramaic! documents quoted, but also 
of an Aramaic passage explaining the documents in 
the body of the narrative itself (Ezra iv. 8 - vi. 18, 
vii. 12-26). But what especially distinguishes the 
Scriptural records which follow from those which 
precede the Exile is their fragmentary character. 
The compiler of Kings leaves no great hiatus in his 
work; it passes in ordered continuity with compara- 
tively even style and regnal dates from the days of 
Saul to the days of Zedekiah. ‘The narrative in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, which counts as a single book in 
the Hebrew, is broken (1) by personal recollections 
intervening in the official account ; (2) by long genea- 
logies, Levitical lists and Persian documents; (38) 
by the insertion of paragraphs (with or without 


1Semitic speech was divisible into two linguistic groups, of 
which the northern was again divided into :— 

1. Assyrian and Babylonian. 

2. Aramaic, spoken in Syria and Mesopotamia ; this was the 
dialect of Laban (Gen. xxxi. 47), and also the language of 
diplomacy (2 Kings xviii. 26). 

3. Phoenician and Hebrew, spoken on the Mediterranean 
coast—known as the Jews’ language (2 Kings xviii. 26), or the 
language of Canaan (Isa. xix. 18). 

The arrival of foreigners from Hamath and the parts around 
(2 Kings xvii. 24) had caused Aramaic (unknown to the com- 
mon people of Jerusalem in B.c. 701, 2 Kings xviii. 26) to pre- 
vail over the Hebrew formerly spoken in Palestine, and was 
adopted by the Jews on their return. Dan. ii. 4-vii. 25 is 
written in Aramaic. 
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notice) out of historical sequence (Hzra iv. 6-23; 
Neh. vii. 6-73). The Book of Ezra-Nehemiah covers 
the period of 105 years from B.c. 587 to B.c. 482, 
but the events narrated are confined to about 
fifteen years of that period, leaving ninety years 
without a record. 

The Jews went into captivity young, as has 
been said, and ‘returned old, with all their buoyant 
delight in Jehovah and in themselves gone. They 
came back also with the experience of age, determined 
to lead a changed life answering to the changed con- 
ditions of their life. They had forfeited their place 
as a self-governing nation in contact with the world ; 
they would become a self-governing Church separate 
from the heathen. The story told by Ezra-Nehemiah, 
however defective in continuity, is complete in inten- 
tion. It tells of slow successive steps in a uniform 
process, that of making Jerusalem into a ‘“‘ holy 
city ’’ 1 not only in respect of such sacred buildings as 
Ezekiel designed in vision, or such boundary walls as 
Nehemiah erected, but by virtue of dismissing from 
among its inhabitants first of all ‘‘ strange women of 
the peoples of the land” (Hizra x. 2), then “‘all the 
mixed multitude”’ (Neh. xiii. 8), which had more or less 
companied with the children of Israel since the days 
of the Exodus (Exod. xiii. 38). These reforms, insti- 
tuted by the leaders of the Return, were embodied in 
covenants of increasing stringency, which formed the 


+ Neh. xi. 1,18; ef. Isa. 1.1; Joel iii, 17. 
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documentary basis of what was virtually a changed 
religion—no longer Mosaism with its tolerance of the 
stranger, nor Prophetism with its desire to evangel- 
ise the heathen, but Judaism with its self-protective 
holiness keeping off the nations at arm’s length. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
EZRA-NEHEMIAH? (B.c. 537-432). 
§ 1. ALTAR OF SACRIFICE (B.C. 537-536). 


THE book opens with reciting the proclamation of 
Cyrus, King of Persia, who not only authorises the 
return of the Jews from their detention in Babylon, 
but in the spirit of his known treatment of other 
gods,” releases the sacred vessels of the house of 
Jehovah, commissions Sheshbazzar® to carry them 
to Jerusalem, allows him to requisition supplies for 
the journey, and offers royal gifts towards the re- 


1The book is in five parts with intervals between :— 
I. Ezra i. 1-iv. 5 (B.C. 537-536). 
Il. Ezra iv. 24-vi. 22 (B.c. 520-516). 
III. Ezra vii. 1-x. 44 (B.c. 458-457). 
IV. Neh. i. 1-xiii. 3 (B.c. 445-444). 
V. Neh. xiii, 4-31 (B.c, 432). 
2Cf. p. 169 supra. 

? He is called ‘‘Nasi’’ of Judah (Ezra i. 8, cf. p. 161 note), 
but disappears (with the exception mentioned below) after the 
first chapter, and his place is taken by Zerubbabel, the Tirshatha 
or Pekhah, i.e., Governor on behalf of Persia. It has been sug- 
gested that Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel are the same person 
on account of the expressions in Ezra y. 14-16, but these occur 
in a Persian letter, which is hardly reliable evidence. 
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building of the temple. ‘‘ The number of the men of 
the people of Israel” said to have returned amounted to 
over 40,000; in some cases their genealogy is traced 
(Ezra ii. 3-19); in others their original home, lying 
in the narrow belt of country between Bethlehem, 
Jericho and Bethel, is recorded (Ezra 1. 20-35). 
Several families had no clear evidence to show of 
pure Hebrew descent, and lost caste among those 
that returned (Ezra ii. 59). The ecclesiastical 
contingent was large and various; besides 4,000 
priests, there were 74 Levites and 650 ministrants 
of lower grades (Ezra ii. 36-58). Here also purity 
of blood was insisted on, and certain sacerdotal 
families were ‘‘deemed polluted and put from the 
priesthood ” (Ezra ii. 61, 62),1 because of a blot upon 
their pedigree through intermarriage with Gileadites.? 
So soon did the closing of ranks begin, and the 
stiffening of attitude towards the outside world. 
One event and one only occurred in Jerusalem 
during the first period with which Ezra-Nehemiah is 
concerned. The rock on the summit of Mount 
Zion stood bare; it had been the site of the Altar 
of Mercy,® set up by David after the great plague, 


1The next verse adds that they were also deprived of certain 
sacrificial meats ‘‘till there stood up a priest with Urim and 
with Thummim ”’ who could dispense from the excommunication, 
or advise better than the Tirshatha (cf. 1 Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 
41). 

2 These Gileadites were of the clan of David’s friend Barzillai 
of Rogelim (2 Sam. xvii. 27). 

3 Of. p. 48 supra. 
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which became the centre of the worship that went on 
in Solomon’s Temple. Jeshua, the priestly head of 
the new community, and Zerubbabel,! its civil chief, 
joined in setting up again in its place “the altar of 
the God of Israel’ (Fizra iii. 2, 3), for Jehovah was still 
God of Israel, and the handful of returned Jews were 
in His eyes the people of Israel, though in the Persian 
Empire they counted for no more than “children of 
the province” (Ezra ii. 1; Neh. vii. 6). Upon the 
reinstated altar daily burnt-offerings were presented 
according to the ritual sketched out by Ezekiel (xlvi. 
13, 14), and now first apparently reduced to practice. 
But the altar remained alone by itself on the hill-top, 
for the efforts of the co-founders of the new Jerusalem 
to rebuild a house of God worthy of His altar were 
for the time fruitless. Quarries were opened for 
hewing stone; timber cut in Lebanon was floated 
down to Joppa; Levites were set over the works; 
the foundation even was solemnly laid with mingled 
joy and tears. But the hindrances from outside were 
too great to be overcome at the moment. In the ab- 
sence of the main body of Jews from their country, 
the agricultural remnant known as the “people of 
the land’’? had not upheld the national dignity, but 
largely lost themselves among “‘the heathen of the 
land’. And yet these heathen were not wholly nor 
hopelessly heathen ; they were descended from the 


11 Esdras iv. 13 ff. contains the story of how ‘‘ Zorobabel”’ 
gained the confidence of Darius. 
2 Cf. p. 156 supra. 
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immigrants into Samaria after the Assyrian cap- 
ture, who had desired to be taught’ the manner 
of the Lord of the land, and had, according to the 
Israelite record (2 Kings xvi. 41), as well as by 
their own account, served Jehovah, and sacrificed 
unto Him. The Samaritans ?—to anticipate their New 
Testament name—petitioned to be allowed to join in 
the work of Jeshua and Zerubbabel, but acting on 
the principle of purity of blood which had governed 
the choice of those who should return, the leaders 
answered that only Jews had authority to build by 
the terms of the decree of Cyrus. The consequence 
of this refusal was opposition carried to the Persian 
court, which retarded the work of completing the 
temple for seventeen years—until the second year of 
Darius, King of Persia, B.c. 520 (Hzra iv. 24).° 


§ 2. Toe First IntTeRvat (B.C. 536-520). 


The history of Persia gathered from Herodotus 
and from the inscriptions forms the necessary back- 
ground to the history of ‘the children of the pro- 
vince ’’. 

Cyrus lived about ten years after the capture of 
Babylon, but went no more westward, spending his 
time and losing his life (B.c. 529) among the tribes 
of the wild Hast around Bokhara. His son and suc- 

1 Cf. p. 112 supra. 

* Josephus (Ant., xi., 2, § 1) knows them as Cutheeans, from 


Cuthah, one of their places of origin. Of. 2 Kings xvii. 24. 


*Ch. iv. 6-23 is an insertion relating to subsequent events in 
c. B.C. 465. 
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cessor, Cambyses, took up the old quarrel of Babylon 
with Egypt, for which he had the added inducement 
that Hgypt had assisted Lydia against his father, 
The twenty-sixth dynasty founded by Psammitichus 
had fallen low; even the Greek mercenaries could 
not keep the Persians out, and in B.c. 525 the 
sovereignty of their country was entirely lost to the 
native Egyptians. The conqueror, acting for a time 
on the policy of Cyrus, was friendly to the deities 
Neith and Apis, but finally in a fit of fury—‘ King 
Cambyses’ vein’’—turned against all the Egyptian 
gods, burning and destroying their temples.1 On his 
way back to Persia he died of an accident some- 
where in Syria. A reign of terror followed and a 
temporary overthrow of the Zoroastrian faith, till 
in B.c. 521 a strong personality appeared upon the 
throne of Persia—Darius, son of Hystaspes, of the 
royal Achwmenid family, though not of the branch 
to which Cyrus belonged.? For several years it 
seemed as if his dominion would break asunder into 
fragments, so many and various were the revolts that 
occurred. These Darius subdued in succession “‘ by 
the grace of Ormuzd,” and then turned himself to the 
task of organising. He divided into twenty provinces 
under as many satraps*® the great Empire which 

1 But sparing the Jews’ place of worship at Elephantine (seo 
p. 154). 

2 So he tells us himself in the great rock-inscription at Behis- 
tun deciphered by Sir Henry Rawlinson. See Ancient Mon 
archies, vol. iii., p. 416; Authority and Archeology, p. 158 f. 

3 Khshatra-pavan,”’ or crown-protector. 
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reached from the Indus to the Aigean, and southward 
to the cataracts of the Nile.1 As he appeared in 
Babylon as the upholder of his country’s monotheism, 
it may be that the favour towards Jerusalem which 
was policy in Cyrus was also sympathy in Darius. 


§ 3. Toe TempLe Resuitr (8.c. 520-516). (HKzra 
v., Vi.; Hag. i., i1.; Zech. i.-vili.) 

For seventeen years the Jews had desisted from their 
work of rebuilding the temple in deference to the 
Samaritans, who “‘ terrified’ the weak-minded among 
them, and corrupted ? officials “ to frustrate their pur- 
pose’’ (Ezra iv. 4, 5). But at the beginning of the 
reign of Darius there arose two men instinct with 
that spirit of defiant patriotism which moved Gideon 
and Samson in the days of old. These two, Haggai 
and Zechariah, were “prophets,” in that they pro- 
tested against things as they were in favour of things 
as they should be, but they differed in their interpre- 
tation of God’s will and God’s judgments from those 
who had preceded them under that name. Nathan 
the prophet resisted the spontaneous desire of David 
to build the temple with the assertion * that no ‘‘ house 
of cedar’”’ had ever been demanded by God for Him- 
self. Jeremiah the prophet (vii. 4) had warned Israel 
against trust in the magic of consecrated buildings, 

1The fifth satrapy (Her., iii. 91), or the province ‘‘ beyond the 
river” (Ezra v. 3), would be that to which Judea belonged. 

* This seems to be the meaning of ‘‘ hired counsellors” (cf, 


Deut. xxiii. 4), 
32 Sam. vii. 7. 
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as if they by themselves implied security. But in this 
later age the prophet was losing the characteristics 
which had distinguished him from the priest. Haggai 
declares that famine in the land portended God’s dis- 
pleasure that men dwelt in “‘ cieled houses,’’ whereas 
His own house was “waste’’ (i. 4). He foresees 
that the turbulent days which ushered in the reign of 
Darius! would make for the glory of the new temple ; 
nations would throng thither with silver more abund- 
antly? than ever, and Jerusalem would be again in 
reality what it always was in name, the city of 
peace® (i. 1-9). His final word is addressed to 
Zerubbabel, as the ‘‘ Pekhah”’ of Judah, the recog- 
nised deputy of Persia. Jehovah claimed him as His 
servant, His chosen; he was precious in God’s sight 
as the signet ring* upon His right hand, and no 
world-shaking should overthrow his authority (i. 
20-23). This seems a formal recognition that while 
Jews still strove for ecclesiastical rights, they were 
content with their subordinate political status, and 
would not repeat the intrigues of the monarchy. 

The same year the voice of Zechariah was heard : 
he claimed to belong to the succession of prophets 
who had preached, saying, ‘Return from your evil 
ways to the Lord of Hosts’ (Zech. i. 1-6); but what 


1 They are described in the Behistun inscription. See Has- 
tings’ D.B., i., p. 658. 

2 See p. 63. 3 See p. 44, note. . 

4 Of. Jer. xxii. 24, where this same image is used in express- 
ing God’s rejection of Jeconiah, grandfather of Zerubbabel. 
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the national evil was is left unsaid; one has to infer 
that it was not idolatry or moral crime, but the spiri- 
tual indolence which remained content without a 
national home for God. The prophet puts his message 
into the shape of visions, the first two and the last of 
which deal with history, the rest with allegory.’ 

1. Four couriers bring news that the earth is as 
yet unshaken and God’s people unavenged (i. 7-12). 

2. The four horns which scattered Judah and Israel 
are matched with four ‘“‘ smiths’? come to fray, and 
cast them down (i. 18-21). 

3. The surveyor who is measuring for the walls of 
Jerusalem is warned against limiting the new city 
with its multitude of men and cattle qi. 1-5).: 

4, The high priest in the dress of a criminal ap- 
pears at God’s judgment-seat, to be accused by Satan, 
but justified by Jehovah, and reclothed in fair gar- 
ments. The custody of God’s house is committed to 
him, and in his days God will bring forth His servant, 
the Branch ® (iii. 1-10). 


1 They are set out in some detail here as giving an early speci- 
men of the apocalyptic literature forecasting the future figura- 
tively ; this, in union with retrospective literature, recasting the 
past ecclesiastically, occupied the Jews as members of a com- 
munity, religious and no longer political. 

* By a curious coincidence this same metaphor occurs in the 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions of Egypt, where the followers of 
Horus appear as ‘‘smiths’’ armed with iron, and drive their 
enemies before them (cf. Sayce’s Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
pp. 73, 128). 

%A combination of the thought of a Davidic King (Isa. xi. 1) 
and an obedient servant (Isa. xlii. 1). 
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5. The golden candlestick of the tabernacle! with 
its seven lamps symbolises the all-searching light of 
the eyes of the Lord: ‘ they run to and fro through 
the whole earth”; and the two olive branches which 
supply the lamps are ‘‘the two sons of oil,’ God’s 
ministering prince and priest (iv. 1-6, 10-14).? 

6. A scroll appears in the sky with promise of de- 
liverance of the land from all thieves and all perjurers 
(v. 1-4). 

7. The harlot of idolatry is cast into a barrel, and 
borne aloft as by storks to the house prepared for her 
in the land of Shinar? (v. 5-11). 

8. Finally, the couriers of the earliest vision re- 
appear in altered shape, and are despatched, some of 
them southward, but a double division towards the 
North, to quiet God’s spirit in that country (vi. 
1-8). 

The sequel of the visions is a definite message to 
Zechariah (vi. 9-15). A deputation with gifts has 
arrived from Babylon. The silver and gold are to 
be made into two crowns; as to the one nothing is 
said further; the other is to be set upon the head 


1 Of, Exod. xxv. 31-37 (P) ; the Temple of Solomon had ten 
separate candlesticks (1 Kings vii. 49). 

2The words between ‘“‘spake unto me, saying” (iv. 6) and 
<¢ even these seven ”’ (iv. 10) appear to be interpolated and should 
be treated separately. They counsel Zerubbabel to look not to 
might, but to spiritual forces, to remove obstacles, so that he may 
bring forth the head stone with shoutings of grace, to crown the 
house whose foundation-stone he has laid. 

3 T.e., South Babylonia (cf. Dan. i, 2), 

18 
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of Joshua (i.e., Jeshua) with the declaration that he 
is the Branch spoken of by Jeremiah (xxiii. 5, xxxili. 
15), and that he shall build the temple of Jehovah, 
and be ‘‘a priest upon his throne”’. 

The whole passage is a strange one, concluding with 
the order for a final assignment of the crowns to the 
temple. The plural ‘‘crowns”’ in ver. 11, and the 
phrase ‘“‘ shall be between them both”’ in ver. 18, in- 
dicate that originally two persons were in question, 
whereas the name of only one now appears. Since 
Zerubbabel has been already spoken of by Zechariah 
(iv. 9) as founder of the temple, and hailed by Haggai 
(ii. 23) as Jehovah’s servant, and since as son of 
Shealtiel,! the son of Jeconiah, he was of the direct 
lineage of David, it seems likely that his was the 
leading name in the original text, but that it dropped 
out as the high priest became more and more the 
ruler of a community separate from the world and 
ecclesiastically ordered.? 

Under the stimulus of prophetic encouragement 
the leaders of the Jews threw off the timidity which 
for many years had arrested their work and “began 
to build the house of God which is at Jerusalem ”’ 
(Ezra v. 2). But no sooner was the work begun than 
Zerubbabel was questioned by his superior, the satrap 
of the 'T'rans-Euphratic province, as to his authority 
to build; he had no official document to produce, but 

1 Of. Ezra iii. 2; 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18. 


*Observe the apparent incompleteness of ver. 15, where 
‘‘this”’ is an insertion of the translators. 
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referred Tattenai, the satrap, to the decree of Cyrus 
given seventeen years before. It was searched for 
and found at the old Median capital of Ecbatana ; it 
prescribed the details of what should be built, includ- 
ing the ‘‘ great stones’? which had alarmed Tattenai. 
This decree the reigning King Darius confirmed, in- 
structing his officers to assist the rebuilding, and to 
furnish daily sacrifices to the priests at Jerusalem 
that they might ‘pray for the life of the king, and 
of his sons’’. Fierce curses are invoked on the trans- 
gressor of the edict by the joint authority of the 
King of Persia, and of ‘‘the God that hath caused 
his name to dwell’’ in Jerusalem (v. 3-vi. 12). 

In the interval after the resumption of work and 
before the Feast of Dedication fall two chapters of 
Zechariah (vil., viii.), cast in a very different mould 
from his earlier pronouncements, and constituting a 
fine protest against the religious errors of the age. 
The prophet is approached by men of Bethel desiring 
to propitiate Jehovah, and inquiring whether they 
ought still to go into retreat and fast upon the anni- 
versary of the fall of the temple.2?, He asks whether 
any of their fasts or feasts had been really in honour 
of Jehovah, and not rather in satisfaction of their 
own souls and bodies. He repeats the old prophetic 
teaching that through the performance of civic duties 
God was best entreated.? It was still incumbent on 


1 Literally ‘‘ to stroke the face of Jehovah”? (cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 12). 
22 Kings xxy. 8. 3 Cf. Isa. lviii. 3 ff 
Loos 
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the children of the Return to speak every man the 
truth with his neighbour, to imagine no evil against 
his neighbour, and to love no false oath (Zech. viii. 16, 
17). Then every fast commemorating some old mis- 
hap would become a cheerful feast, and the nations of 
the world would be won.over to seek the Lord of Hosts 
—‘“ten men ... out of all the languages of the nations, 
shall even take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew,! 
saying, We will go with you, for we have heard that 
God is with you”’ (Zech. viii. 23). 

Four years after the resumption of building the 
temple stood complete (B.c. 516), and the children of 
the Captivity kept the dedication of the house with 
joy (Ezra vi. 16). The guilt-offering prescribed by 
Ezekiel (xliii. 22) was, probably for the first time, 
laid upon the altar in the shape of twelve he-goats to 
cover the guilt of all Israel, still considered to consist 
of twelve tribes. There was a celebration of the 
Passover such as followed on the reforms of Hezekiah 
and Josiah. It was no longer the domestic rite of 
early days: the lamb was killed by the two orders of 
priests and Levites on behalf of the children of the 
Captivity, and such of the people of the land as had 
‘separated themselves . . . from the filthiness of the 
heathen of the land” (Ezra vi. 17-22). 


‘This is one of the earliest uses of the name in a religious 
sense. 
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§ 4. INTERVAL oF Firry-Eigur Ynars (B.c. 516- 
458). 


The period of Persian history which saw the great 
beginning of conflict with Greece receives no notice 
in the annals of the Jews. They were concerned 
with arranging the services of the sanctuary while 
Leonidas was dying at Thermopyle, and Mardonius 
at Plateea. It may well have been that sailors of the 
Hebrew race served on board the Pheenician ships 
which were requisitioned by Xerxes, and defeated at 
Salamis. They were themselves probably little con- 
cerned with the event of the war; yet that event, 
establishing the liberty of Greece, was momentous in 
its consequences throughout the Hast. From Hellas, 
left free to work out her own destinies, came Alex- 
ander the Great spreading over Asia that broader 
culture of the West, which, though resisted by Jud- 
aism, gradually mingled with it, modified it, and 
prepared it for wide extension. 

About the middle of the period (B.c. 485) Xerxes 
succeeded to Darius; he appears in the Old Testa- 
ment in a very characteristic book. It cannot be 
held historical, for it deals with incidents too remote 
from what we know of Persia to be real;+ and indeed 
the compilers of the Hebrew Canon have confessed 


1 Between the dates given, B.c. 478 and B.c. 473 (Hsth. ii. 
16, iii. 7), ‘‘ Xerxes’ queen was Amestris, a superstitious and 
cruel woman (Hdt. 7, 114. 9, 112), who cannot be identified 
with Esther, and who leaves no place for Esther beside her” 
(Driver, Literature of the Old Testament, p. 482). 
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as much by placing it in an Appendix; but it is very 
illustrative of Jewish thought in the later days. No 
other Scriptural writing is so secular in tone, or so 
vindictive in spirit and action as the Book of Esther. 
The whole interest turns upon accounting for a 
certain feast—‘‘the day of Mordecai” (2 Macc. xv. 
36), when Jews outmanceuvred Persians, and, escap- 
ing massacré themselves, were enabled to hang Ha- 
man with his ten sons, and to destroy 800 men in 
Shushan, and 75,000 men in the provinces; then on 
the fourteenth day of Adar “‘ the Jews of the villages ”’ 
rested, and made it a day of gladness (Esth. ix. 19). 
One may consider the book a romance extolling the 
patriotism of a Jewess in exaggerated terms, such 
as appealed to the fancy of the age. To ward off 
danger from her countrymen was a glorious exploit 
in Hsther; to put those over whom she was queen 
at the mercy of her countrymen, a shameful example.? 

An episode noticed in Ezra iv. 6-23 falls somewhere 
within this interval of fifty-eight years. Their altar 
set up, and their temple built, the new community of 
Jews desired to strengthen themselves by restoring 
the walls which had once enclosed and beautified 
Jerusalem. Their adversaries in Samaria, still re- 
senting ‘the refusal of Zerubbabel to associate them 
with himself in his sacred work, saw their oppor- 
tunity now that military defence was in question. 

‘What enlightened Jews of the present time think may be 


seen in the Bible for Home Reading, by C. G. Montefiore, part ii., 
p. 404 ff 
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They complained at the court of Persia that “the re- 
bellious and the bad city’’ was seeking to free herself 
from the payment of tribute, and assume a position 
of independence. Rehum, the leader in Samaria, 
pleading anxiety for the king, whose salt they ate, 
asked that search should be made in the archives of 
the monarchy as to the antecedents of Jerusalem, 
and the cause wherefore it was laid waste. Ar- 
taxerxes, discovering that there had been mighty 
kings formerly in what was now his Trans-Eu- 
phratic province, and that they had made insurrec- 
tion in old times, ordered the Samaritans to act in 
his interest and stop the building works at once, 
“until a decree shall be made by me”’. 


§ 5. EzRA AND SEPARATION (B.C. 458-457). 
(Ezra vii.-x.) 

Up to the end of the sixth chapter the Book of 
FEizra-Nehemiah has been a compilation from various 
anonymous sources in language resembling that of 
the Books of Chronicles." From this point onwards 
it consists of two authentic memoirs taking sometimes 
(compare the “‘ wE’’-sections of the Book of Acts) the 
form of personal experience,’ sometimes that of narra- 
tive in the third person. We read that in B.c. 458 
Ezra, a notable Jew, made his way by permission of 
the king, carrying with him a royal firman, from Baby- 


10f. examples given in Ryle’s,Hzra and Nehemiah, p. 
xxviil. f. 

2Hizra vii. 27-ix. 15; Neh. i. 1-vii. 5, xii. 27-43, xiii. 
4-31. 
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lon to Jerusalem. He was a man of inherited great- 
ness: among his ancestors was that chief priest 
Seraiah who fell victim at Riblah to the vengeance of 
Nebuchadnezzar,! and farther back that Hilkiah who 
discovered in the temple the Book of Deuteronomy.” 
But besides being of priestly family this Ezra was ‘a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses,” and that not as a 
mere legalist, but as one who “ set his heart to seek the 
law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgements’’. The name scribe (Sdpher) 
under the monarchy denoted an official of the court, 
a State secretary.® After the fall of the monarchy, it 
had the meaning of a student of Scripture, copying, 
compiling, and commenting upon it. Its appearance 
as a professional title marks the approach of a time 
when men doubted of present inspiration (cf. Ezra ii. 
63), and thought to live spiritually upon the writings of 
the past. By virtue of powers specially granted him, 
Hzra took with him a band of volunteers who desired 
to return to Jerusalem. They numbered between 
1,700 and 1,800 Jews. Among them are particularly 
named priests, Levites,* singers, porters, and Ne- 
thinim—men whose duties lay in the regular minis- 
trations of a temple, and who could have found little 
to occupy them in exile. By a special clause of the 


12 Kings xxy. 18-21. 22 Kings xxii. 8. 

°2 Sam. viii. 17. 

4 These were specially recruited from what appears to have 
been a training college at Casiphia under Iddo as its president 
(viii. 15-19). 
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firman all ecclesiastics serving the house of God were 
exempted from provincial taxes (vii. 24). Ezra was 
entrusted with the safe custody of offerings to be 
carried to Jerusalem, consisting of vessels for the ser- 
vice of the house, and money for the purchase of 
offerings for the altar from the king and his nobles; 
this treasure, Ezra tells us, he carefully committed to 
a body of twelve ecclesiastics, who, in their turn, care- 
fully weighed it into the hand of the officials in 
the house of God (vii. 15 ff., viii. 24 ff.). 

The caravan halted for fasting and prayer before 
encountering the perils of the way without an escort, 
for Ezra was ashamed to ask for soldiers after he had 
boasted to Artaxerxes that “the hand of our God is 
upon all them that seek him, for good”’ (vill. 21-23). 
The journey took them nearly four months to accom- 
plish, and Jews who had often sung of the glories of 
Zion beheld it for the first time, and offered not, as one 
might expect, thank-offerings for coming out of exile, 
but burnt-offerings, and a sin-offering of twelve he- 
goats to seek pardon and acceptance for ideal Israel. 

Ezra came into Judea fortified with wide powers. 
He might appoint magistrates throughout the Trans- 
Euphratic province, to judge ‘“‘all such as know the 
laws of thy God,” and his sentences were to be up- 
held by the civil authorities ‘“‘ whether it be unto 
death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, 
or to imprisonment”’ (vii. 25, 26). Thus religious 
autonomy was established under State protection. 
But there was a further clause in the firman pointing 
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to a special cause for the mission of Ezra; he is sent 
to ‘inquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the law of thy God which is in thine hand” 
(vii. 14). Did he convey to the children of the Return 
some fresh legal documents not known to them be- 
fore? This will be a subject for consideration later ; 
at present one thing is clear, that on Hzra’s arrival 
complaint was made to him by the Jewish leaders 
of laxity of life among the descendants of the men of 
the first Return; ‘the holy seed have mingled them- 
selves with the peoples of the lands,’ ‘‘ doing accord- 
ing to their abominations”’ (ix. 1,2). Actual apostasy 
had not probably occurred, but there was danger of 
it, they considered, through the introduction into 
Jewish homes of wives either of an actually heathen 
stock, or of the mixed Samaritan race.1 The horror 
and astonishment of Ezra on hearing of this lapse 
from purity of blood led him to make a solemn national 
confession of sin with every mark of humiliation and 
earnestness. He entreated God for the ‘‘ remnant 
that is escaped,” that they might not forfeit their 
newly acquired place in the Divine favour,? and be 
consumed—this time without an escape—by reason 
of their renewed guilt (ix. 3-15). His confession was 
echoed by a very great congregation gathered in the 


1 Both these sources of danger seem included in the phrase 
** peoples of the lands’’. 

*The expression is peculiar—‘ a nail in his holy place,” i.e., 
a peg, as it were, upon which to hang the future of the race 
(cf. Isa. xxii. 23), 
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temple courts, and amid general weeping Shecaniah, 
one of the company, having himself relations com- 
promised by mixed marriages (x. 26), came forward 
with a proposal. The ancient injunction in Deut. 
vu. 1, 2 that every foreigner found in Canaan should 
be exterminated had never been carried out, and could 
not be followed now by subjects in a country not 
their own. What was feasible was to annul the 
marriage contract entered into with those outside the 
community, dismiss all the foreign wives and the 
children born of them, and so secure the purity of 
the faith at the cost of breaking up family life. This 
sacrifice, so proposed, Ezra judged to be necessary, 
and demanded it under oath of the congregation then 
present. An assembly was summoned of all the 
children of the Captivity. A pathetic picture is drawn 
of a stormy December day, of men trembling at the 
great rain' and at their own trespass, agreeing with 
evident reluctance to the separation demanded, but 
asking for such delay as should secure a judicial treat- 
ment of details (x. 1-17). 

The Book of Ezra ends with a list of 118 offenders 
—clerical and lay—who purged their guilt, and re- 
deemed their country (so it was thought) from the 
curses of Deuteronomy by a public act of divorce.” 

1 Of. 1 Sam. xii. 18. 

2Itis suggested by Graetz (History of the Jews, i., 381) that 
the Book of Ruth may have appeared at this time, recalling an 
instance of a foreign marriage in earlier days followed by happy 


results. There were apparently four remonstrants against the 
act of divorce (Ezra x. 15, R.V.). 
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Ezra and his companions can hardly have foreseen 
whither this action, however conscientiously taken, 
was leading the Jewish people. It secured a certain 
form of holiness for the future at the cost of abandon- 
ing wives and children. But it proved a decisive step 
in the direction of their ‘“ great refusal”. Separated 
from the world, they gradually lost influence over the 
world, and fell short of the destiny marked out for 
them by the ‘‘ Babylonian” Isaiah of serving God by 
enlightening the Gentiles. 


§ 6. NEHEMIAH AND THE Crry Watts (B.c. 445-444). 
(Neh. i. 1-vii. 78, xii. 27-48.) 


After an interval of twelve years the memoirs of 
Nehemiah open with two picturesque scenes. Nehe- 
miah, a Jew of the Exile, cupbearer to Artaxerxes, 
King of Persia, appears with a sad countenance before 
him and his queen as they sit at meat in the palace of 
Shushan.! He is questioned of the cause, and, though 
sore afraid, confesses that he is sad because of the 
desolation of “the city, the place of my fathers’ 
sepulchres”. The king encourages him to prefer 
a request; then, after a secret prayer to the God of 
heaven, he desires the king to send him to Judah, 
with a decree which should supersede the previous 


1The same palace is the scene of Daniel viii, and of Esther 
passim. The special term for the royal residence in all the 
three books is Birah—which term is also used in Neh. ii. 8 and 
vii. 2 for the castle at Jerusalem. For an account of recent 
explorations at Shushan see Hastings’ D.B., iv., 511. 
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instruction (Hizra iv. 21), and empower him to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem. There were probably reasons 
of state inclining Artaxerxes to favour Nehemiah’s 
project. It would accord with the interests of Persia, 
which had suffered both in the Egyptian revolt (c. B.c. 
460-455) and from the high-handed conduct of Mega- 
byzos, satrap of Syria, to possess a fortress lying 
between the two disaffected districts. So Nehemiah 
was granted an escort for the journey, together with 
letters to the authorities of the Trans-Kuphratic pro- 
vince. These gave him the right to timber out of the 
king’s forest! for the wall, for “the castle which ap- 
pertaineth to the house,” and for the governor’s own 
residence (ii. 1-8). 

The second scene is a night journey of the newly 
arrived governor, when he rides secretly, not telling 
“any man what my God put into my heart to do,” 
along the southern trace of the ruined? walls of 
Jerusalem from the Valley Gate of Hinnom to the 
“brook” Kidron. He saw with his own eyes that the 
reports which had reached him at Shushan of the 
affliction of the remnant of the Captivity in the pro- 
vince were true; for what could the unprotected city 
do against the malice and hostility of the neighbouring 
tribes? Hemade therefore a patriotic appeal to the 

‘In Hebrew “ Paradise’’. The symbolical use of this word 
in the New Testament arose from its being the Greek translation 
of the ‘*‘Garden ”’ of Eden. 

*So ruined were they that they encumbered the path by the 


King’s Pool so that the beast that was under him could not pass 
(ii. 14). 
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leaders of the Jewish community, certifying them 
that the good hand of God! was upon him, and that 
he had royal authority to fortify. The answer to his 
appeal was immediate, ‘‘Let us rise up and build” 
(ii. 12-18). 

The circuit of defence was divided into forty-two 
portions (including some five towers and ten gates, 
which had to be reconstructed with their doors, bolts 
and bars). These portions were so allotted as to 
make the rebuilding a co-operative effort of Jeru- 
salem and its neighbour towns—Jericho, Tekoa,’ 
Mizpah* and Gibeon all sent their workmen. From 
Jerusalem itself, in addition to many individuals 
whose names are recorded with honour, there came 
associations which worked in common at an assigned 
portion. The trade-guilds of goldsmiths, perfumers, 
and merchants did in the interests of commerce 
what priests and Levites did in the interests of reli- 
gion. So “the wall was joined together unto half 
the height thereof: for the people had a mind to 
work”’ Gu. 1-iv. 6).4 At this point the opposition to 

* A frequent phrase in Ezra-Nehemiah for Divine strength and 
blessing. An open hand is still in the East a sign of good for- 
tune ; it is also to be seen in Spain upon the old buildings of the 
Moors. 

* Of Tekoa it is said that the nobles refused to put their necks 
to the work (iii. 5). 

* Mizpah is described as the seat of government of the Trans- 
Euphratic province (cf. p. 150). 

“Several topographical details may be gathered from.ch. iii. : 


(a) The Pool of Siloam had a special wall round it and a stair of 
access from the city of David (ver. 15); (b) the royal catacomb of 
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Nehemiah’s measures, which had been gradually 
increasing, assumed active shape. The centre of op- 
position was the same as before (Ezra iv. 8-10)— 
the city of mixed population, Samaria. Its leader 
was a man with the Assyrian name of Sanballat,! and 
he had attached to himself two others who repre- 
sented old enemies of Israel—Tobiah the Am- 
monite? and Geshem the Arabian, possibly of the 
stock of Edom now settled in the South country. 
These three ‘‘ adversaries’’ at first ridiculed the rising 
wall as mere “stones out of the heaps of rubbish,” 
too feeble to resist the push of a night-wandering 
jackal (iv. 1-3); but when it had reached half its des- 
tined height their attitude changed. Then they 
gained over the Philistines of Ashdod on the West, so 
that four allied tribes formed a menacing circle round 
about Jerusalem. Trouble at the same time came 
upon Nehemiah from within. Towns in the direct 
line of invasion sought to withdraw their contingents 
of workmen (iv. 12); the builders themselves com- 
plained of the severity of their task, and were scared 


David, the Armoury, the residences of the priests and the 
Nethinim, together with two or three outstanding towers, all 
seem to have stood on Ophel—the southern slope of the eastern 
hill (cf. Hacavations at Jerusalem by Bliss and Dickie, 1894-97, 
p: 293 ff.). 

17.¢., “‘the moon giveth life’ ; his epithet of Horonite seems 
to point to his post as defender of the Pass of Beth-horon. 

2 He was connected by marriage with some of those in Jeru- 
salem who objected to the Divorce Act (Ezra x. 15; Neh. 
yi. 18). 
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by reports spread by the enemy of imminent hostilities 
(iv.10,11). Nehemiah himself was undaunted and un- 
tiring; he prayed to God, and appealed to patriotism 
(iv. 9, 14); he also set well-armed sentinels who 
watched in relays to prevent desertion and to repel 
attack. Even when the immediate fear was over, he 
had every one of his workmen furnished with a sword, 
while he himself went the rounds attended by a 
trumpeter to call to arms in case of alarm. His in- 
structions were that none should lodge outside the 
gates, and none go without his weapon to the water ; 
neither he nor any one of his retinue put off his 
clothes at night (iv. 18, 15-23). Such vigilance met 
with its reward. The allies dared not attack openly, 
but, baffled, they tried what deceit would do. They in- 
vited Nehemiah to a conference in the open plain by 
Lydda, to no purpose; they asserted that he was 
meditating rebellion, and intriguing for the title of 
king ; they hired professed prophets to terrify him into 
taking sanctuary within the temple (vi. 1-14). But 
proof against treachery and fear, the stout-hearted 
ruler of the Jews persevered, until after fifty-two days 
of continuous effort Jerusalem stood safe within her 
new defences! (vi. 15). The governor of the castle 
was specially charged with all precautions needful to 
maintain safety. A citizen guard patrolled the wide, 


' Ryle (Lzra and Nehemiah, p. 227) recalls the patriotic action 
of Themistocles in fortifying Athens hastily before the jealousy 
of Sparta had time to take effect, as described by Thucydides 
(i: 90 #.). 
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half-occupied spaces! within the fortifications, and 
no city gate was to be opened until the sun was hot 
(vil. 2-4). 

Then followed the ceremony of dedicating the 
wall. All the Levites and singers of the community 
assembled together with the priests and princes of 
Judah at the Valley Gate—their faces turned east- 
ward to the temple.?_ Then they divided to form two 
processions, which went upon the newly built forti- 
fications,® one towards the South, encompassing the 
Pool of Siloam, and mounting thence by the stairs of 
the city of David, the other following the circuit of 
the wall upon its northern side. The two processions, 
having purified their path with lustral water, met 
within the temple court to offer great sacrifices and 
to rejoice—men, women and children together, “so 
that the joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off”’ 
(xii. 27-43), 

Some further official acts of Nehemiah are noted 
before the record parts with him for twelve years. He 
called a gathering of the chiefs and laid before them 
the grievances of the poverty-stricken people and their 
wives, who under stress of taxation had mortgaged 


‘Nehemiah (xi. 2) mentions with approval the men who left 
the country villages of their own accord to help in re-peopling 
Jerusalem. 

2 Such is the suggestion of Dr. Bliss in Hxcavations, p. 295 f. ; 
he places the Valley Gate near the site of the present Jaffa 
Gate. 

3 The existing wall of Saladin’s time is broad enough to have 
a sentinel’s path along its top. 
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their family fields to moneylenders, and, being half- 
starved, were face to face with the terror of selling 
their own flesh and blood into slavery. With a pa- 
thetic candour Nehemiah took upon himself a share 
of the blame, saying: ‘‘I likewise, my brethren and 
my servants, do lend! them money and corn on usury ”’ 
(v. 1-10). This practice as between the members of 
one national family had been specifically forbidden 
in Deut. xxiii. 19. The governor, therefore, binds 
himself and those present by a solemn ceremony of 
abnegation to restore the fields and houses under 
mortgage, and to renounce all demands for interest 
on outstanding loans (v. 11-13). A paragraph fol- 
lows, which, though expressed in the first person, 
one would like to credit to the compiler, in which 
Nehemiah later, reviewing his twelve years of office, 
claims the gratitude of his people for foregoing the 
official salary taken by his predecessors, and yet main- 
taining open table? for 150 native guests and occasional 
strangers, and then asks God to remember him for 
good (v. 14-19). 

A subsequent act of Nehemiah—in recollection, 
perhaps, of the enmity of Tobiah the Ammonite—was 
to cause a public recital of that portion of the Deuter- 
onomic code (xxiii. 3-6) which, on the score of old 


1The R.V. restores the right sense, which the A.V. had tried 
to conceal by the forced translation ‘‘ might exact”. 

* His list of daily provisions compared with that of Solomon 
shows a very different scale of living from that of the monarchy 
(cf. 1 Kings iv. 28). 
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hostility, prohibited any Ammonite or Moabite being 
associated with the Israelite community. Conse- 
quently all the multitude of friendly strangers whose 
companionship with the children of Israel dated from 
the days of the Exodus (xii. 38) were cut off from 
social communion by a special act of Separation (Neh. 
xii. 1-3). 


§ 7. EzRA AND THE SURE COVENANT (B.C. 444). 
(Neh. viii. 1-xui. 26.) 


In the midst of Nehemiah’s narrative, between the 
completion of the wall (vi. 15) and its dedication 
(xu. 27), comes with striking abruptness the account 
of “ the book of the law of Moses”’ brought forward by 
FEizra, and read aloud by him at the request of all the 
people gathered together in ‘‘ the broad place that was 
before the water gate’. Thecompiler himself seems 
uncertain as to the connection in which he should 
introduce the coming of the book. By repeating in his 
prefatory note (Neh. vii. 736, vii. 1a) the words of Ezra 
iii. 1, he suggests a connection with the first Return ; 
while by an earlier mention of the law of God in the 
hand of Ezra he connects it with the first arrival of 
that personage from Babylon (Ezra v.14). But the 
time of the occurrence is far less important than the 
occurrence itself. Some new ordinances of God were 
clearly expected by the new community, and expected . 
not from the local priests, but from the returning scribe. 
Ezra met their curiosity at once by reading from the 

14 * 
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book of the law from early morning until midday, 
while a company of Levites explained what was read, 
so that all might understand. The day was one 
‘holy unto our Lord ’’—the new moon of the autumnal 
month Tisri—and, when the people wept at the words 
of the law, Nehemiah! joined with Ezra to preserve 
the festal character of the day, commanding the people 
not to grieve? “for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength’’? (viii. 1-12), 

On the morrow the reading was renewed, and 
brought them to a passage * which dealt with the ne- 
glected® Feast of Booths—a day of rejoicing over the 
Divine bounty, as the moon festival was a day of de- 
light in the Divine handiwork. They revived the 
observance of the whole seven-day festival (Tisri 15- 
21, according to Lev. xxiii. 39 ff.), fetching boughs 
from the Mount of Olives, which they fashioned into 
booths on the housetops, and in the temple courts, 
and in the broad places by the gates. A further 


‘Here called ‘Tirshatha,” though in his own memoirs 
“‘ Pekhah,”’ but the titles seem equivalents, one being Persian, 
the other Babylonian. 

2 Of. 2 Kings xxii, 11 for the effect on King Josiah of the 
reading of Deuteronomy. 

* A fine saying in restraint of all excessive regret. 

“If this was Lev. xxiii. 33 ff, it is unlikely that it was 
prefaced as yet by the rules concerning the day of atonement 
(vv. 26-32). 

5 “*Since the days of Jeshua the son of Nun” (Neh. viii. 17) ; 
either there is a confusion with Jeshua the high priest (Ezra iii. 


2) or the notice refers merely to the accurate details of the cele- 
bration. 
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eighth day ' was devoted to a solemn gathering of the 
worshippers (viii. 13-18), 

There follows an account of a special day of peni- 
tence, with details of the service used on the occasion. 
Three hours were devoted to hearing the Scriptures 
read, three to confessing their trespasses and wor- 
shipping the Lord. Then Ezra? came forward with 
a prayer of particular beauty and fulness (ix. 6-38). 
He commemorated all the wonderful dealings of 
God with Israel as their national Founder (vv. 7, 8), 
their Redeemer from slavery (vv. 9-12), their Law- 
giver at Mount Sinai (vv. 13, 14), their Preserver in 
the Wilderness (vv. 15-21), the Conqueror of Canaan 
(vv. 22-25), their Deliverer from invading tribes, 
and their Educator (vv. 26-31), who with infinite 
patience had sought to bring them again to His law, 
when they ‘‘ dealt proudly,” slew His prophets, and 
‘hardened their neck ” (ix. 1-31). 

Ezra finally prayed God that all the discipline of 
exile past and servitude present might not be fruitless ; 
and for that purpose he set forth ‘‘a sure covenant”’ 
which the princes, Levites and priests sealed and 
the rest of the community accepted on oath (ix. 32- 
Kr 29). 

This covenant—“ to walk in God’s law ’’—specified 
seven points of strict observance. There was the 


1In Deuteronomy (xvi. 8) a “‘ solemn assembly ”’ is attached to 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread only. Leviticus (xxiii. 36, 39) 
extends it to this festival also. 

*The Greek version assigns vv. 6-38 to Ezra by name. 
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duty of endogamy, or marrying only within the 
nation; the duty of abstention from trade on the 
Sabbath Day; the duty of observing the Sabbatical 
year of rest for the land (see Exod. xxi. 10, 11; Lev. 
xxv. 2-7), as well as of release for debtors (see Deut. 
xv. 1-3). Next followed four clauses which dealt with 
the endowment of worship'—no longer now a state 
charge, but dependent on gifts, which were pre- 
scribed, viz., a third of a shekel to defray the cost of 
offerings ; first-fruits for the maintenance of priests ; 
tithes for the maintenance of Levites; and contribu- 
tions of wood for the service of the altar (x. 30-39). 
It is through following these minute particulars in 
Eizra-Nehemiah that we realise how vastly different is 
this new community separate from the world around, 
7 pledged to a social order of a narrow kind, bound to 
uphold a vast ecclesiastical establishment, from the 
Kingdom of Israel in the spacious times of Solo- 
mon, or even in the more restricted days of Hezekiah. 
Appropriately enough for the first time in the history 
we find the actual Jerusalem entitled “holy” in the 
chapter which follows the account of the covenant 
(xi. 1). The second Isaiah (lii. 1) had fixed that 
epithet upon the ideal city of his future hopes, but 
would he who wrote of service to the nations have 
been content with the fulfilment of his prophecy as 
brought about by Ezra and Nehemiah? Walls do 
‘In accordance with the principle put forward in the last 


clause of the covenant— we will not forsake the house of our 


God Jus 
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not make a city, but men, and they men who show 
mercy as well as offer sacrifice. 


§ 8. Tue Return oF NEHEMIAH (B.C. 432). 
(xili. 4-31.) 

The Book of Ezra-Nehemiah closes with an ac- 
count of the difficulties which beset the carrying out 
of the covenant. Nehemiah had gone back to his 
court-duties in Babylon, and had been absent for 
years, when report reached him of the lax conduct 
of the Jews in the old country. He again obtained 
leave to visit Jerusalem. His entire stay appears to 
have been taken up by ‘“‘ contending”’ with different 
classes of the community in turn—so little prepared 
were his contemporaries to realise Nehemiah’s con- 
ceptions of holiness. (a) The high priest, Eliashib, 
had allowed one of the temple chambers intended 
for storing the Levitical tithe to be occupied by 
Tobiah the Ammonite, the ancient ‘adversary,’ 
with whom he himself was allied by marriage (xiii. 
4-9), (b) The rulers had neglected to insist on the 
collection of tithes, with the result that Levites re- 
quired for the daily service were unable to remain in 
residence (xiii. 10-14). (c) The country folk had for- 
gotten their respect for the Sabbath, brought produce 
into the city, and dealt with Tyrians on the holy day 
(xiii. 15-22). (d) Jews had taken wives from alien 
peoples, and their children spoke half in the speech of 
their mothers, corrupting, where they did not forget, 
the Jews’ language. Of all with whom he “contended,” 
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these last angered Nehemiah most; he ‘‘ cursed them 
and smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair,”’ 
putting them under oath to forsake the practice which 
had led King Solomon, “beloved of his God,” into open 
sin (xiii. 23-27). One of the offenders, a recusant 
grandson of the high priest, was chased away for hav- 
ing married Sanballat’s daughter. He is not named in 
the record,.but may be identified with the schismatic 
Jew who, settling in Samaria, founded a rival shrine 
upon Mount Gerizim.! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE NEW LITERATURE (8.c. 450 onwarps). 
§ 1. Tor Law or Honiness. MALAcut. 


THe task of ordering the new community aright, 
which had taxed and even baffled the energies of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, fell after their time into the 
hands of persons of whom no historical record has 
survived. In the narrative which began in 1 Samuel 
with the name of Eli the priest of Shiloh, the latest 
person named is Jaddua the priest (Neh. xii. 11), 
great-grandson of Eliashib. Thenceforward we have 
to grope our way among anonymous literary fragments 
to discover what further was attempted in the direc- 
tion of reform, without, however, ascertaining fully 


1 Named Manasseh in Jos., Ant., xi., ch. viii., § 2, but placed 
a century later in time (cf. Hastings’ D.B., v., p. 69). 
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what was accomplished. One thing is clear ; many re- 
formers, some doubtless in Babylon, others in Jeru- 
salem, were active with their pen during many years, 
expanding and transforming in many parts the Scrip- 
tures which, up to that time, had been current in 
Judea. 

Ezra is twice connected with the mention ofa law- 
book (Ezra vii. 14; Neh. viii. 1), and it must have 
been in reliance on some such supreme authority 
that he promulgated his ‘‘sure covenant’’ (Neh. ix. 
38). Is any such separate body of law traceable 
among the books of the Old Testament? There are 
critics who consider that the entire Hexateuch! as 
we have it at present, or at least the whole portion 
of it known as the Priestly Code, was the law-book 
introduced by Ezra. This appears, however, too bold 
an hypothesis. The Hexateuch grew up by degrees 
through the accretions and adaptations of years, and 
(where nothing can be adequately proved) probability 
points to the nucleus of the Priestly Code having 
been in the hands of Hizra rather than its entirety. 
Such a nucleus can be found embedded in the 
Book of Leviticus, consisting of ten of its chapters 
(xvii.-xxvi.). These chapters have all the features of 
a separate piece of legislation parallel to the earlier 
pieces of legislation which constitute (a) the primitive 
code of Exod. xx. 22-xxiii. 83 and (6) the subsequent 
code of Deut. xii. 1.-xxix. 1. Hach one of the three 
has near the beginning an injunction against idolatry, 


1The first six books—Genesis to Joshua. 
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and near the end a recital of blessings to follow 
on obedience. Hach one of the two later codes 
prefaces its other alterations by a change in the 
method of sacrifice. In Exodus an altar of earth 
may arise, and the festal meal be held in any place 
of acknowledged sanctity. In Deuteronomy the sac- 
rifice must be at one central shrine, but the killing 
of animals for food may go on anywhere. In Leviti- 
cus (xvii. 3-7) that permission is withdrawn: there 
was danger from the worship of demons! prevalent 
in the country parts, so that all slaughter for what- 
ever purpose must be ‘‘ before the tabernacle of the 
Lord ’’. 

These chapters, technically known as the ‘“ Law 
of Holiness,” are in full accord with the spirit of 
Deuteronomy, tracing up the reasons for their en- 
actments to the Divine character itself. “I am 
the Lord your God”’ (Lev. xviii. 2). They have also 
manifold points of accord? with the teaching of 
Ezekiel, the priest-prophet, which point to the pro- 
bability of their having taken shape in Babylon, 
where Ezra became acquainted with them, even if 
he had not himself a hand in formulating them. 
They contain special regulations bearing on the cir- 
cumstances with which Ezra had to dealin Jerusalem. 
Chapter xxv. insists on the seventh year of “solemn 


* Under the name of “‘he-goats,” the ‘‘ satyrs ” of Isa. xiii. 21, 
a form of Arabian jinn (cf. Religion of the Semites, p. 118). 

*These are carefully traced out by Professor Driver in his 
Literature of the Old Testament, p. 145 f. 
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rest for the land,” and the “‘jubile’’ for redemption of 
alienated fields or enslaved persons, and forbids usury 
in the case of loans made to the brethren. Chapter 
XXlil. Insists on the seventh day as “‘a sabbath of 
solemn rest, an holy convocation,” and contains the 
rules for celebrating the Feast of Booths which 
found their close fulfilment in Jerusalem after the 
law had been read aloud. 

An anonymous writer, known to us as Malachi,! on 
account of the title prefixed to his book, was apparently 
concerned with the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and probably sent forth his prophecy to precede and 
facilitate their acceptance. It takes the form for the 
most part of rapid interchange of question and answer 
as between Jehovah and His people at large, or cer- 
tain sections of them. The priests are irreverent, 
offering polluted bread and blemished? victims, such 
as they would never dare to bring as presents to the 
Persian governor (i. 6-ii. 3). The priests also forget 
the old Levitical duties of diffusing knowledge, and 
giving impartial judgments (ii. 4-9). Judah has pro- 
faned the holiness which Jehovah loves, and has 
“‘married the daughter of a strange god’”’. He has 
also dealt treacherously against the companion of his 
youth, so that God’s altar is covered with the tears of 
repudiated wives (ii. 10-16). The whole nation has 
joined together to rob God; and is bidden to bring 
the whole tithe into the storehouse—then prosperity 


1T.e. ** my messenger ’’ or angel (iii. 1). 
2 Of. Lev. xxii. 17-25. 
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will return, “‘ and ye shall be a delightsome land, saith 
the Lord of Hosts’’ (ii. 7-12). So far we recognise 
the picture of faults familiar to the readers of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. But Malachi remonstrates also against 
a defect arising from study of the promises of the 
law. They that feared the Lord spake one with 
another asking, ‘‘ Where is the God of judgement ?”’ 
“What profit is it that we have kept his charge?” 
The first answer of the prophet is—‘ Look at the 
desolation of the land of Esau, and measure thereby 
the love of Jehovah to Jacob’ (i. 2, 3). Another 
answer is—‘ God has His book of remembrance for 
them that fear Him, and think upon His name’. 
‘* Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, ... and he shall 
purify the sons of Levi... . Then shall the offering of 
Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the Lord”’ 
(iii. 1-4). In that day of Jehovah’s making all the 
proud shall be stubble in the furnace, and they that 
work wickedness shall be ashes under the feet of the 
righteous (iv. 1-3). Malachi closes with a double in- 
junction: remember the law of Moses; and wait for a 
prophet to avert God’s curse by turning ‘‘ the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers”’ (iv. 4-6).} 

1The strict enforcement of law, especially that of divorce, 


evidently led to domestic disputes, as it did later to the ec- 
clesiastical factions of Pharisee and Sadducee. 
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§ 2. THe HEXATEUCH. 


Whether immediately before the time of Ezra, or 
shortly after it—the date is far less important than 
the fact—there appeared a new version of Hebrew 
traditions and Hebrew history as seen from the point 
of view of the zealous scribes of the fifth century. 
This new version was not indeed altogether new; it 
consisted of old material mingled with, and supple- 
mented by, fresh material; neither was it the first 
attempt of its kind; it followed the lines upon which 
the men of Josiah’s age had enlarged the Scriptures 
of their day, adding the Book of Deuteronomy and 
revising other books in accordance with its standard 
of morality and ritual. The reformers of strict life 
desired that their example should spread throughout 
Judah and Jerusalem, because they considered strict- 
ness of life the only protection against the heathenism 
and laxity of their near neighbours. But how could 
a high standard be maintained? ‘The personal ex- 
ample of two great men had effected much, but 
Nehemiah’s absence had been followed by a lapse, 
and he had left apparently no successor to his in- 
fluence. What if a literary effort should once more 
remind the people in unforgettable words of the 
national holiness as it was in the beginning, and 
must continue to be, if the people were to continue 
worthy of their God? The literary effort made by the 
reforming scribes after the Return falls into two 
divisions; it dealt differently with the early books of 
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the Old Testament, and with the subsequent record 
of events from David to Zedekiah. 

In respect of Genesis, a second account of the be- 
ginning of the world (i. 1-ii. 3) was prefixed to the 
former one, and it contained the important statement 
‘God created man in his ownimage”’; further particu- 
lars concerning the Deluge were blended with those 
already given—particulars which increase its duration, 
its significance, and its results (vi. 9-ix. 17). But 
what interest the editors most are the pedigrees of 
their Hebrew forefathers, and the origin in the past of 
the institutions of their own age; why the seventh day 
was hallowed (Gen. ii. 3); how the prohibition against 
eating blood arose (Gen. ix. 4); how the covenant of 
circumcision came about (Gen. xvii.); what was the 
meaning attached to the name Jehovah (Exod. vi. 2-8) ; 
what was the occasion of the first Passover (Exod. xii. 
1 ff.) ; and when manna had its beginning (Exod. xvi.). 

The account of the journey through the wilderness 
to Mount Sinai is chiefly, and the account of the 
first legislation enacted there is wholly, in the lan- 
guage of the old document, JE. But after the coven- 
ant between Jehovah and Israel has been ratified by 
sacrifice (Hixod. xxiv. 1-11), Moses is again, according 
to this fuller version, called up into the mount to 
receive further instructions, which occupy fifty-one 
chapters of the narrative.1 They contain that ‘ Law 

‘These chapters reach almost continuously from Exod. xxiv. 


15 to Num. x. 28, with the exception of Exod. xxxii. 1-xxxiv. 
28, 
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of Holiness”? (Lev. xvii-xxvi.), which is the most 
spiritual portion of the whole, with its recurrent and ex- 
planatory words ‘‘I am the Lord which sanctify you”’ 
(cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 28). They contain the record of cases 
decided in the courts, and elaborate details of a ritual 
suitable to the new self-contained temple, but here attri- 
buted to the tent of the wilderness, and the ideal times 
before any king established or interfered with worship. 
There is no historical evidence! that the detailed com- 
mands concerning Ark, Tabernacle, Offerings, Priest- 
hood, Meats and Festivals, as here set out, were 
known to, much less that they were observed by, the 
generations before the Return. These commands are 
apparently the outcome of Ezekiel’s meditations dur- 
ing the Exile, and of the need of a well-ordered cult 
fitted for a separate people frequenting a shrine served 
by a sacerdotal order. This condition of things had not 
existed before the days of Return from Captivity ; it 
was only a visionary view which placed it earlier, 
but this visionary view was probably the only 
means by which a stately centralised worship could 
be successfully introduced.? Malachi, the prophet, 
spoke in scathing terms of the degenerate priests of 
his day. Nehemiah found the head of the order in 
league with an Ammonite. It was the people who 
clamoured for the law-book to be read aloud by Ezra, 
and yet this law-book, and the writings which sur- 
round it, magnify Aaron and his,sons to the uttermost. 

1The evidence of silence—and in some instances of discrep- 


ancy—is all the other way. 
2 Of, Hastings’ D.B., i., p. 811. 
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The explanation appears to be that those parts of the 
new legislation which insist on regularity of descent,’ 
on freedom from personal blemish, on purity of life, 
on solemnity of dress among the priests, were en- 
deavours of the scribes, by idealising the office, to raise 
it to a height of efficiency it had not then attained, 
but which it did attain afterwards. 

The old history of JE is resumed in Num. x. 29, 
and the journeyings of the children of Israel from 
Mount Sinai to “the plains of Moab beyond the Jordan 
at Jericho’? (Num. xxii. 1) are recorded in a narrative 
made up out of two blended traditions. These are 
seen, first, in the account of the spies, who, according 
to JE, went only as far as Hebron, from which they 
brought back a good report of the land as fertile (Num. 
Kili. 22-24, 26-31), but who, according to P, made a 
journey of forty days as far as the Lebanon and 
brought back an evil report of the land as barren 
(Num. xii. 21, 25, 32, 33). There is, secondly, a 
double narrative of rebellion against the authority of 
Moses and Aaron. According to P, Korah, a descend- 
ant of Levi, challenges the priestly supremacy? of one 
family above all the families of the tribe, and his re- 
bellion ends in the death by fire of 250 that offered in- 

‘In Deuteronomy ‘‘the priests, the Levites,” are spoken of 
as though all members of the tribe were equal in rank, if not in 
function. In the book called after them the Levites are quite 
eclipsed by Aaron and his sons, according to the intention of 
Ezekiel (xliii. 19). 

* Of. 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ff. for a similar vindication of priestly 
supremacy against the claims of royalty. 
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cense, and by pestilence of 14,700 partisans ! (Num. xvi. 
la, 3-11, 16-24, 35-50). According to JE, members of 
the tribe of Reuben challenge the civil supremacy of 
Moses, and their rebellion ends in the disappearance 
within the earth of the tents of Dathan and Abiram 
who despised the Lord (Num. xvi. 1b, 12-15, 25-34). 
The scribes take advantage of the halt of the 
children of Israel before the passage of the Jordan to 
introduce supplementary commands concerning the 
Midianites as national enemies, and concerning the 
land settlement of the country about to be con- 
quered? (Num. xxv. 6-xxxi. 54, xxxiii. 50-xxxvi. 18). 
The same subject is resumed by P in Joshua (parts of 
chs, xiii.-xxii.), where an ideal distribution of Canaan 
among the tribes corresponds to an ideal view of the 
completeness of the Conquest as effected by Joshua. 
One thing becomes abundantly clear from analysis 
of documents in the Hexateuch, that the legislation 
of the Hebrews was progressive—adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of their history. The first code (Exod. 
Xx. 22-xxiii. 19) was suited to the wants civil and re- 
ligious of a simple agricultural people emerging from 
nomad life (see p. 24). The second or Deuteronomic 
code (Deut. xii.-xxvi.) enlarged and spiritualised the 
1 The present narrative of P is apparently the outcome of two 
blended together ; in the earlier, Korah of Judah (?) rose up for 
the religious rights of the whole congregation ; in the later 
Korah was a Levite revolting against Aaron. 
2 Here place is made for the Book of Deuteronomy containing 
the words spoken by Moses “‘ unto all Israel beyond Jordan” in 
the year before the Conquest ee i. 1-3). 
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earlier, appealing to the self-respect of a people whom 
Jehovah had chosen to be His own, and legislating 
for purity of worship at a time—the seventh century 
—when the prophets still thought the political state 
susceptible of reform (see p. 128). The third or Lew- 
tical code set up a minute sacerdotal and sacrificial 
system dating from the return of the sons of the Cap- 
tivity to Judah, and suitable to a close community 
having scant relations with the world around (see 
p- 204). 

Professor Gilbert Murray, describing the light 
which the ancient Hebrew literature throws upon 
the problem of the Homeric poems, their source and 
growth, says: ‘“‘ A copy of J or E before the Deuter- 
onomists altered it, would be for Semitic historians 
the most valuable book in the world’’.! Of almost 
equal value would be a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures 
subsequent to the Deuteronomist’s changes, and as 
they reached the hand of the scribes who rewrote them 
in the fifth century. Then we should know the nature 
of the more primitive accounts the scribes suppressed, 
which probably bore the same relation to those they 
retained, as the early Babylonian tablets to the JE 
portions of the present Book of Genesis. 


§ 3. THz Book oF CHRONICLES. 


When the scribes in their process of revision reached 
the times of the monarchy, they altered their literary 


* Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 102. 
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method. They left the Books of Samuel and Kings 
as they had received them from the Deuteronomist, 
and they proceeded to write the history afresh from 
the days of David to the days of Zedekiah. In this 
Way we possess a second, subsequent and subordinate 
account, not indeed of the history of the Hebrews at 
large—for only the doings of the tribe of Judah are 
thought worthy of record after the Disruption—nor 
of the tribal history in its fulness, but only of such 
selected portions of it as bore upon the victories of 
godly, and the misfortunes of ungodly, kings—their 
godliness or ungodliness being determined by the 
favour or disfavour they are considered to have shown 
towards the services of the temple as they existed 
in the fourth or fifth century. David as well as 
Solomon is idealised ; neither the immorality of the 
one, nor the apostasy of the other, finds any mention 
in the record. The narrative of their reigns is largely 
the narrative of post-exilic ritual referred back to them 
as its original authors, so that it becomes a standard 
by which the merits or demerits of their successors 
are measured. T'wo kings, Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 
11-20) and Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 16-23), have their 
evil doings so magnified in the new record as to de- 
serve special afflictions from God—that of Jehoram 
ig unknown to the earlier writer; that of Uzziah is 
in no way considered by him as penal. T'wo righteous 
kings, Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 3-19) and Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xix. 4-xx. 30), are credited with victories 
unrecorded before, and Hag: by the Chronicler 
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to the honour shown by them to the sons of Aaron, 
and the Levites. 

The multiplication of pedigrees and lists (e9., 
1 Chron. i. 1-ix. 44, xxiii. 6-xxvii. 34); the almost im- 
possibly large numbers given in the text ! (2 Chron. xiv. 
8,9); the reference to sources under the name of “ com- 
mentary’ or Midrash (2 Chron. xiii. 22, xxiv. 27)—a 
name of late origin and applied to a form of writing of 
late origin, whose chief feature was lengthy expan- 
sion ;? the apology for Solomon’s worship at the tribal 
high place of Gibeon (2 Chron. 1. 3); the description of 
David’s numbering as made under the impulse of 
Satan, not of God (cf. 1 Chron. xxi. 1 with 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1), together with the exemption from it of the 
sacred tribes of Benjamin and Levi (1 Chron. xxi. 6); 
the vocabulary throughout the book as analysed by 
experts in Hebrew *—all these peculiarities point to a 
late date for the Book‘ of Chronicles, as late even, 
probably, as the time of the Macedonian conquest, circa 
B.C. 8330. The English name for this second history 
of Judah corresponds fairly with the original Hebrew 

* Professor Driver (Literature of the Old Testament, p. 532 note) 


rejects the explanation that numbers were expressed by letters 
and not written in full. 

*Of this character are several portions of the Apocrypha, 
which are only reproductions or amplifications of canonical books, 
viz., 1 Esdras, The rest of Esther, The Epistle of Jeremiah, The 
Song of the Three Children, The History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, The Prayer of Manasses. 

° Of. Driver, Literature of the Old Testament, p. 535 ff. 

4The two books in our Bible form but one in the Hebrew 
Canon. 
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title ‘‘ The acts of the days,’ or Annals. The Greek 
name “‘ Paralipomena”’ (followed by the Vulgate) ap- 
pears to imply thatits contents are made up of things 
“passed over’ by former historians, which is an inac- 
curate account of its contents. The Book EHzra- 
Nehemiah, by virtue of its linguistic style, its literary 
structure! and its verbal connection (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
22, 23 is repeated in Ezra i. 1-3), constitutes an Ap- 
pendix to the Book of Chronicles, although in form 
it is a separate treatise, and although in place it takes 
precedence, according to the order in the Hebrew 
Canon (cf. p. 6). Viewed as a product of the school of 
scribes, its purpose is to narrate how the ritual devised 
by David and Solomon found its practical realisation 
in a new structure, built by a holy community, which 
after the discipline of Exile separated itself diligently 
from its godless surroundings in a land no longer con- 
sidered holy. 


§ 4. Jon AnD JonaH (B.c. 400-300). 


There are at least two prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment whose writings fall later than the period which 
ends with Ezra and Nehemiah. Joel finds his oc- 
casion of prophecy in a triple misfortune which has 
overtaken Judah and ruined agriculture. Locusts 


1 As the Chronicler relies on ‘‘ the words” of Nathan (2 Chron. 
ix. 29) or of Shemaiah (2 Chron. xii. 15) as evidence of events in 
which they were considered participators, so does the compiler 
of Ezra-Nehemiah use portions of the memoirs of the two 
writers who give their name to the book. 
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have laid waste the vines, and barked the fig-trees. 
The flame of forest fires has devoured the pasture- 
lands. The corn is withered, for the water brooks are 
dried up. He calls upon the nation to turn unto 
the Lord with fasting, and with mourning, for “the 
meal offering and the drink offering is cut off from the 
house of the Lord”’ (i. 1-20). The people answer to 
his call, and Jehovah has pity upon them. He pro- 
mises that the locusts shall be driven away into the 
sea, that the Jews shall again “eat in plenty’’ and 
be no more ‘‘a reproach among the nations”’ (ii. 18- 
27). Then will follow a time of Divine enlightenment, 
when God’s Spirit shall no longer be the blessing of 
a favoured few, but poured out upon all flesh “and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ’”’ (1. 28, 
29). It is a repetition of the hope of Jeremiah (xxxi. 
34); but it is a hope limited to the Hebrew race. 
A great and terrible day of the Lord is at hand for 
the nations—for Egypt and Edom, for Philistia and 
the Tyrians, who have sold the children of Judah 
and the children of Jerusalem unto “‘ the sons of the 
Grecians ’’.1 God Himself challenges them to beat 
their ploughshares into swords, and come with all their 
mighty ones into the “valley of decision,” for there 
will He sit in judgment ; there the sickle shall cut down 
multitudes, and blood overflow from the winepress? 
of the wrath of God. Then Jerusalem shall be holy, 
for “there shall no strangers pass through her any 


1 Here called ‘‘ sons of Javan,” or Ionians, see Gen. x. 2. 
2 Of, Isa, lxiii. 2, 3, and p. 177. 
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more,’ and she “shall abide . . . from generation to 
generation ”’ (iii. 1-20). The whole conclusion of the 
poem is in praise of exclusive holiness and self-centred 
prosperity. 

St. Paul in 1 Cor. xii. 4-6 writes of ‘diversities of 
workings”’ in those upon whom the same God has 
bestowed His spiritual gifts. This fact finds a strik- 
ing illustration when one turns from the prophet 
Joel to the prophet Jonah. It is not that difference 
in time has softened the mind of the later writer ; it 
is that the two represent two streams of opinion which 
have flowed in opposite directions from earlier days. 
One had its principal source in Ezekiel (xxxviil., 
XXxix.), who foresees a day of Jehovah which shall 
deliver Israel from all inferiority and bondage, while 
the nations are either wholly destroyed, or severely 
excluded from the Messianic Kingdom. The other 
stream of opinion may be said to have its origin in 
Jeremiah (xii. 14-16, xvi. 19), who foresees “‘an all- 
embracing Messianic kingdom .. . initiated not 
through judgment but through the missionary efforts 
of Israel and the willing conversion of the nations ”’.! 

The interest of the Book of Jonah, as interpreted 
by recent criticism,’ consists in its relating the ex- 
perience of one with whom God remonstrated, seek- 
ing to turn him from the harsher to the more hope- 
ful view of the destiny of the heathen. The prophet, 

1 Eschatology, by Professor Charles, p. 108. 


2 See The Book of the Twelve Prophets, by G. A. Smith, vol. 
ii., pp. 493-541. 
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be he an actual person,! or the hero of a parable, 
withstood the Divine call to preach repentance to 
the wicked men of Nineveh. He took ship to escape 
to the ends of the earth from the presence of the 
Lord, and on that very ship found undoubted proof 
of the piety of the heathen, as well as of their super- 
stition (i. 16).. He was wonderfully preserved from the 
pevils of the deep ; and, thankfully recognising God’s 
intervention, consented, on a second call, to gg to 
Nineveh (i. 17-11. 3), There he announces ba coming 
destruction within forty days, and so effectually that 
the people turned from their evil ways, ‘and God 
repented of the evil, which he said he would do unto 
them; and he did it not”. Jonah expostulated with 
God upon the compassion which made Him falsify 
His word, declared that he had foreseen from the 
first this impotent conclusion, and petulantly desired 
to die (i. 4-iv. 3). God_answers him by a question, 
“‘Doest_thou well to be angry ?”’ and illustrates His 
meaning by example. Over the prophet’s head in 
the sunshine there grew up one morning a shelter- 
ing gourd; the next morning it had withered away, 
eaten by a worm just when its shelter was most 
needed against a hot sirocco wind. Jonah once 
more desires to die, and God repeats His question, 
‘““Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd?”— 
missing the use of it—‘‘and should not I have pity 
on Nineveh, that great city ’’—having My use for it ? 
(iv. 4-11). 
1Cf. 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
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It is a declaration, by obvious inference, of G-od’s 
love to all mankind and of the service which every 
man owes to God, and can render Him. It accords 
with the bold assertion of another post-exilic prophet, 
Malachi (1. 11), that from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same, God’s name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense and 
a pure oblation are offered unto His name.! 


§ 5. PHILOsoPHICAL Books: Proverbs, Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (B.c. 400-200). 


Before the Greek set himself to seek for wisdom 
the Semite had preceded him in the search. Dis- 
cussions on high themes around the camp fire, the pro- 
pounding of dark sayings on festal occasions (Judges 
xiv. 12 ff.), the interchange of “hard questions”’ 
among those who deemed themselves wise? (1 Kings 
x. 1), prepared the way orally for more permanent 
efforts in writing. While political life lasted in 
Israel there was, perhaps, little attention paid to the 
matter, but with the Return came leisure and lack 
of occupation for those whom ritual did not greatly 
interest. So there came about a collection of 
‘‘Mashalim’’. The word is peculiar to the Hebrew 
family of languages and covers much ground. A 

1Tn this connection Mr. C. G. Montefiore has an interesting 
comment on Ps. lxxxvii., which he calls the Lyric of Universal- 
ism (Bible for Home Reading, vol. ii., p. 521). 


2The Koran (Surah 27) gives specimens of the questions 
which passed between Solomon and Bilkees (Queen of Sheba). 
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Mashal! is originally a sententious couplet, which 
may stand singly by itself, or be joined with others to 
form, e.g.,a moral homily on fools (Prov. xxvi. 3-12), or 
a laudatory sonnet on a virtuous woman (Prov. xxxi. 
10-31), or a derisive taunt-song against the King 
of Babylon (Isa. xiv. 4-21)—being in its simplest 
form the voice of practical people set in literary lan- 
guage. The book which we call “The Proverbs” 
contains two large groups of these Mashalim (x. 1- 
xxii. 16, xxv. 1-xxix. 27), and they are attributed to 
Solomon, who, according to 1 Kings iv. 32, spake 
three thousand proverbs. Whether what we possess 
was indeed his table-talk must remain uncertain, but 
he may well have set the fashion of this composition, 
excelling, so his biographer thought, ‘‘ the wisdom of 
all the children of the east,? and all the wisdom of 
Egypt” (1 Kings iv. 30). 

The collection gives us a glimpse into the thoughts 
and conduct of the Jewish people themselves, such as 
we scarcely get from any other part of Scripture. The 
pride which goes before destruction ; the false balance 
which is an abomination to the Lord; the strife 
whose beginning is as when one letteth out water; 
the slumber in harvest which causeth shame; the 

OF The Literary Study of the Bible, by Dr. R. G. Moulton, 
ch. xiii, The root-meaning of Mashal seems to be ‘‘similitude,”’ 
from which the other senses have branched out. 

2The proverbs which fill chapters xxx. and xxxi. may be 
considered as specimens of Edomite Mashalim, if one accepts 


the marginal reading of xxx. 1, and xxxi. 1, R.V., for Massa 
belonged to Edom (Gen. xxy. 14). 
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scorn that will not bear rebuke—all these evils of the 
age appear for condemnation. But there are also 
experiences which are eminently happy. ‘A friend 
loveth at all times.” ‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh acity.’’ ‘‘ The merciful 
man doeth good to his own soul.” ‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” Respecting wealth and 
poverty the Mashal sets forth objections to either 
state. ‘‘ Riches profit not in the day of wrath.” 
““The poor is hated even of his own neighbour: but 
the rich has many friends.’’! In the collection there 
are many couplets which are household words among 
ourselves. Others less remembered are still perenni- 
ally true. ‘‘ Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a 
man, rather than a fool in his folly’ (xvu. 12). 
‘He that spareth his words hath knowledge: and he 
that is of a cool spirit is a man of understanding”’ 
(xvi. 27). 

But more important than the twenty-two chapters 
of Mashalim is the preface (i.-ix.), which elevates 
and sanctifies the entire book. It claims for pro- 
verbial philosophy the highest possible origin, not in 
the passing intelligence of human wits, but in the 
Divine mind itself. "Wisdom is personified and de- 
scribes her own birth and character. ‘‘The Lord 
formed me in the beginning of his way, the first of 
his works of old. . . when he marked out the founda- 
tions of the earth: then I was by him as a master 
workman, .. . rejoicing always before him’’ (vill. 


1 Agur of Massa sums up the controversy in ch. xxx. 8,9; 
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22-30). There are other attractions in life—‘ the 
strange woman,” that flattereth with her words, 
and forceth the young away (vii. 5-21), “the foolish 
woman” who is clamorous, but her guests are in the 
depths of Sheol (ix. 13-18). Of them Wisdom is 
the abiding rival, and her message is ‘‘ Whoso findeth 
me findeth life; .. . but he that misseth me wrongeth 
his own soul” (viii. 35, 36). 

If among the prophecies of Isaiah of Babylon there 
are words which prepare us for the suffering Jesus, 
the servant of Jehovah, so here among the praises of 
Wisdom are sentences which find their fulfilment in 
the Spirit of truth which Jesus promised to send 
from the Father, the St. Sophia to whom Justinian 
dedicated his church in Constantinople.! 

But this collection of proverbs contained in itself 
material for doubts and difficulties which in turn led 
on to another form of Wisdom literature, the philo- 
sophical discussion. The thought of Solomon and 
his school was quite simple, asserting for the indi- 
vidual the principle which Deuteronomy laid down 
for the nation. ‘‘ Evil pursueth sinners: but the 
righteous shall be recompensed with good”’ (Prov. 
xii. 21). Time, however, and trouble caused many 
to say, ‘This may be God’s ideal purpose, but it is 
not realised in life as we know it’. The prophet 


‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews we find Jesus speak- 
ing of the Holy Spirit as ‘‘ His mother” (Hastings’ D.B., v., 
342). The Hebrew word for Spirit is of the feminine gender 
(cf. the Athena of the Greeks). 
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Malachi (iii. 14-17) had met this questioning 
mood with the assurance that ‘God has His book 
of remembrance, and His day of judgment to come’. 
But before such a conclusion could be accepted as 
final, there were great searchings of heart, of which 
traces remain in two books of the Old Testament. 

In some respects the Book of Job has no equal in 
human literature. Far back in dim antiquity among 
men whose names are but as shadows to us, in some 
uncertain land of the East, a debate arose concerning 
the justice of God. The question touches us now, 
as always, but it was of special practical importance 
to a certain Arabian tribesman of that day. Job, the 
rich flockmaster, had fallen suddenly from riches into 
destitution, from health into sickness, from the pos- 
session of sons and daughters into childlessness. 
Should he still hold fast his integrity, or renounce 
God and die? (ii. 9). 

The writer shows us the heavenly side of his theme 
before he enters on its human incidents. It is a pur- 
posed trial of the character of Job, God delivering 
him over to Satan, to see if his ‘‘ uprightness ’’ rested 
on his prosperity, or on something more spiritual (1. 6- 
12, 11. 1-6). 

Then the earthly drama begins. Three friends 
arrive and sit down silently beside the ashes of the 
dead camp-fire on which Job is seated. He first 
breaks the silence by cursing. the day of his birth, 
whereupon each friend in turn answers him with 
some commonplace of comfort, or some exhortation 
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to penitence. Eliphaz speaks first, ‘Happy is the 
man whom God correcteth ”’ (v.17). ‘But,’ says Job, 
‘my sufferings exceed the measure of discipline’ (vi. 
2); “cause me to understand wherein I have erred ” 
(vi. 24). Bildad continues, ‘“‘If thou wert pure and 
upright, surely now God would awake for thee”’ (viii. 
6). Job is conscious of the mighty works of God, 
but they only terrify him, “for he is not a man, as I 
am, that I should answer him’’. ‘‘ Let him take his 
rod away from me, ... then would I speak, and not 
fear him ”’ (ix. 82-35). Zophar, the third of the friends, 
is the most uncompromising of them all. ‘‘God 
seeth iniquity .. . but vain man is void of understand- 
ing.’ ‘God exacteth of thee less than thine iniquity 
deserveth”’ (xi. 6-12). To which Job’s answer is— 
“ Will ye speak unrighteously for God? . . . Hold your 
peace, let me alone, that I may speak’’ unto God.’ 
‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him: never- 
theless I will maintain my ways before him.” ‘TIT 
know that I am righteous ”’ (xili. 3-18). 

With increase of emphasis on either side, but with- 
out producing conviction, the debate goes on through 
many chapters,” till Job “took up his parable’”’ for a 
final decision (xxvii. 1-6, xxix.-xxxi.). He contrasts the 


‘Dr. Cheyne in Job and Solomon, p. 31, quotes a fine saying 
from the Koran (Surah ix. 119): ‘“‘There was no refuge from 
God but unto Himself ”’, 

*Chs. xv.-xxviii. It seems likely that ch. xxvii. 7-xxviii. 28, 
not being according to the mind of Job, should be assigned to 
Zophar, whose third speech is otherwise wanting. It contains 
(xxviii.) a grand Mashal on Wisdom. 
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honour in which his tribe held him formerly for his 
righteousness, with the contempt which now even 
“the rabble’ show towards him. He catechises him- 
selfas to his past. ‘‘If’’ he has done this or that amiss 
in action or thought,! may he suffer for it. As it is, 
“till I die I will not put away my integrity from me” 
(xxvii. 5), ‘‘let the Almighty answer me”’ (xxxi. 35).? 
And out of the whirlwind came a voice from heaven 
magnifying the wonders of Creation as beyond the 
grasp of human mind, and challenging Job to gird 
up his loins like a man, and govern even two of the 
unruly monsters of nature, behemoth and leviathan 
(xxxvili. 1-xli. 34). The appeal is to man’s limita- 
tions, mental and physical; they demand of him 
trustfulness and humility. And Job accepts this 
answer to his obstinate questionings. He has seen 
the Almighty, as he had desired to see Him, “for 
himself” (xix. 27), and repents in dust and ashes. 
The Epilogue (sli. 7-17) sets its seal upon the finality 
of this moral solution, by restoring Job to more than 
all his former prosperity, and requiring from his 
friends a sacrifice to atone for the folly of their words. 


1Dr. Cheyne (p. 39) writes that this passage (xxxi. 5-40) has 
been compared to the repudiation of the forty-two deadly sins 
by the souls in judgment, as given in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. 

2'The reasonings of a new speaker, Elihu (xxxii.-xxxvii.), in- 
tervene undramatically between the appeal of Job and the 
answer of Jehovah, and seem to be by another writer from a later 
standpoint. Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects (vol. i.) 
contains a fine essay on the Book of Job. 
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The third book belonging to this group is made up 
of strangely mixed materials set forth under the name © 
of the son of David, King in Jerusalem. He is further 
called the Koheleth, a title difficult to render. In 
Greek it is translated as ‘‘ Ecclesiastes,’ in English as 
“the Preacher’”’; but the person intended was rather 
one who gathered people round him for recitation or 
public talk, and his object in this instance was to set 
before the multitude ‘ the riddle of the painful earth’”’. 
The book contains various groups of proverbs (iii. 1-8, 
v. l-vii. 14, ix. 17-x. 15) and incidental praises of 
Wisdom, but the troubles of human life which stirred 
Job to contend with God, and his friends to vindicate 
God, are here only causes of weariness and despair, 
for “there is no new thing under the sun”’ (i. 9), and 
“that which is crooked cannot be made straight”’ 
(i. 15), and, in death, ‘‘all go unto one place”? (iii. 
20). Ifa man labours, he “is envied of his neigh- 
bour’”’ in his lifetime, and what he leaves behind falls 
to one of whom he knoweth not ‘‘ whether he shall 
be a wise man or a fool”’ (ii. 18,19, iv. 4). If he turns 
to pleasure or gain (and Solomon is made to speak out 
of his own full experience), they are but “‘ vanity and a 
striving after wind’ (ii. 8-11). If he studies to be 
wise, he is checked by the barriers which prevent full 
knowledge. God hath set the world in man’s heart, 
“yet so that man cannot find out the work that God 
hath done from the beginning even to the end”? (iii. 
11). Three times over! his meditations lead the 


* Viz, chs. ii. 24, viii. 15, ix. 7. 
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Koheleth to one practical piece of advice—‘ there is 
nothing better for a man than to eat, drink and be 
merry’; yet he cannot rest content with mere material 
pleasure. There is motive for earnestness this side the 
grave, if it be only that in the grave ‘there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge”’ (ix. 10). Men of 
commerce risk their cargoes in ships, and the farmer 
who waits upon the clouds will never reap (xi. 1-4); let 
the righteous therefore bestir themselves in spite of 
uncertainties, cherishing life, for ‘“‘ with all the living 
there is hope”’ (ix. 4), and following the Wisdom 
which is “‘ better than strength ”’ (ix. 16). 

Towards the conclusion comes the well-known 
passage which describes rhetorically how old age 
blunts the perception (xi. 9-xii. 8); but the passage is 
not a mere lament over the inevitable, it has a practical 
purpose—to stimulate youth to thoughtfulness and 
piety, while the mind is yet supple, and the heart 
untroubled.! 

The original writing ended apparently with the 
refrain which began it—‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,’ and, ending so, it may perhaps be justified 
by the defence which Dean Bradley raises for it in his 
Lectures on Ecclesiastes (p. 39)—that ‘‘in the great 
record of the spiritual history of the chosen and typical 
race, a place has here been kept for the sigh of defeated 
hopes, for the gloom of the soul vanquished by the sense 

1 This assumes the authenticity of xii. 1a, which is contested, 


and the clause referred to the writer of xii. 13, 14. See Driver, 


Literature of the Old Testament, p. 477. 
16 
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of the anomalies and mysteries of human life”. But 
few books of the Old Testament were exempt from 
additions, and later authorities subjoined sentences 
of their own at the end of Ecclesiastes. One com- 
mended the words of the wise in the past as better 
than written books of the present (xii. 9-12). But 
another was for making a correction: the end of 
the matter is not “Vanity of vanities”; but “ Fear 
God, and keep his commandments,” in view of the 
judgment to come (xii. 13, 14). 


§ 6. Booxs oF Romancz.! 


Ruth, Jonah, Esther, Song of Songs. 


The romance with a purpose was not unknown to 
the Jews; it was used as a vehicle to commend 
Hebrew piety and Hebrew patriotism. In some in- 
stances it appears to have been the resource of those 
who desired to protest against the severity of the 
new opinions and practices which came in with Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

1. From this point of view it has been suggested 
(cf. p. 203 note) that the Book of Ruth may have had 
its origin in the time of compulsory divorce, with the 
purpose of recalling to mind a Moabitess worthy to 


‘The books treated of in this section are of uncertain date, 
but most, if not all, appear to be post-exilic and yet previous to 
the time of Greek influence. Their origin near or remote is to 
be sought in the new impulses started by the Return. 
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become the wife of an Israelite, and to have her place 
in the pedigree of King David.! 

2. The Book of Jonah (p. 231 ff.) in like manner has 
been considered as a remonstrance against the temper 
which grudged to the Gentiles a conversion that 
should rescue them from the wrath of God. 

3. The Book of Esther is an encomium on the pa- 
triotism of a Jewess who used the opportunities of a 
high position acquired at the Persian court to defend 
her countrymen and slay their enemies (see p. 197 ff.). 

4. The Song of Songs is a poem to which generally an 
allegorical sense is attached, but it has also a primary 
meaning—to praise constancy in love.” 

A peasant maiden of Shulem has to listen to the 
ardent suit of King Solomon in his palace at Jerusa- 
lem, while her heart is far away with her peasant 
lover in the North country. She pours out a raptur- 
ous description of his charms to the ladies of the 
court, and sets aside their advocacy of his rival with 
words that occur thrice (ii. 7, ii. 5, vii. 4) :— 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please. * 


iTt has been suggested to me by a Hebrew scholar that Num. 
xii., which has no traceable connection with its surroundings, 
may owe its insertion to a similar motive. 

2 Another way of regarding the poem is to consider it as a 
collection of marriage songs recited at an Hastern wedding. 

3 Observe how much better in sense and propriety this R. V. 
rendering is than the A.V., ‘‘until he please”. It is asmall 
instance of many great wee ame 
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The king appears before the maiden in all his royal 
state, and woos her with impassioned words (iu. 6- 
iv. 7). She is sustained in her refusal by a dream in 
which her beloved appears to her, though he vanishes 
at the moment she is about to meet him, and cannot 
be traced (v. 2-8). There is a further scene at court 
of extravagant praise and entreaty on the part of Solo- 
mon, and then the Shulamite discloses her resolve to 
the king—to depart to the open fields, and be with 
her plighted lover (vi. 4-vii. 3). 

There is a final appeal to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem not to stir love, until it please, and then the 
poet sets us down in the pastures of the North among 
the wondering shepherds, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh 
up from the wilderness, leaning upon her beloved ?”’ 
It is the maiden of constancy; she has resisted 
importunity as “a wall,’ and earned the right to 
describe true love—it is ‘‘strong as death”’: ‘many 
waters cannot quench” it (viii. 4-10). 


§ 7. DEvoTionaL PoETRY. 
Psalms of the sons of Korah and Asaph. 


The ritual of the new temple laid stress upon the 
services of music, instrumental and vocal. According 
to one record of the first Return, 128 singers came 
back with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Ezra ii. 41). A 
second list raises the number to 148 (Neh. vii. 44). 
The ‘‘sons of the singers,’ we read, gathered them- 
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selves together from the villages which they had 
built round about Jerusalem to take part with the 
Levites in the procession upon the newly built walls 
(Neh. xii. 28, 29). These “sons of the singers’’ seem 
to have constituted two guilds, which carried their 
origin back, the one to Asaph, of David's time, the 
other to Korah, of a still earlier period. We possess 
in the Psalter twenty-four Psalms! directly attri- 
buted to one or other of these two schools of poetry, 
and they take a high rank among the products of the 
new literature. 

1. No lover of Athens or of Rome could have been 
more enthusiastic about the city of his birth than 
the Psalmist of Jerusalem was in praising Mount 
Zion. The homesick nation of exiles had at length 
returned to dwell upon God’s hill, “‘ beautiful in eleva- 
tion, the joy of the wholeearth”. How mighty were 
her bulwarks, how stately her palaces (Ps. xlviii. 2, 
13); but lovely above everything were the courts of 
Jehovah Sabaoth: there the very doorkeeper dwelt in 
the perpetual presence of God, and the day when 
a worshipper prayed there was better than a thousand 
spent elsewhere (Ps. Ixxxiv. 1, 10). 

2. In these Psalms the more speculative literature 
of the day finds its reflection, but what there was 
search after wisdom is here the lyric cry of passion, 


1 Pg, xlii-xlix., lxxxiv., lxxxy., lxxxvli., lxxxviii. are given to 
the sons of Korah, Ps. 1. and Ixxiii.-lxxxiii. to Asaph, being 
the contents of the hymnal in use in either school (cf. W. R. 
Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp, 202-206). 
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and the voice of infinite trust.'. The poet knows 
that ‘“‘man abideth not in honour: he is like the 
beasts that perish’’; he sees ‘‘that wise men die, 
the fool and the brutish together perish,’ but he 
has none of the bitterness of Koheleth, for he sees 
farther into the future—‘‘ God will redeem my soul 
from the hand of Sheol: for he shall receive me” 
(Bae xhxol0; 12, 15). Once, indeed, the misery of life 
finds its full expression in a Psalm of agonised en- 
treaty, which knows of no escape (Ps. Ixxxviii.); but 
there are other and more numerous Psalms which 
breathe a freer air. One poet confesses that his com- 
plaint that God has forgotten to be gracious was 
a complaint due to his own infirmity: he had for- 
gotten ‘‘ the years of the right hand of the Most High” 
—all the national mercies, all the Divine interventions 
in the past, the storms, and the earthquakes, and the 
mysteries of rescue, when ‘‘ thou leddest thy people 
like a flock, by the hand of Moses and Aaron”’ (Ps. 
Ixxvil. 9-20). Again, the sight of the prosperity of 
the wicked had all but overthrown the spiritual bal- 
ance of another thinker, when he sought refuge and 
found enlightenment within the sanctuary of God: 
there he was initiated into the designs of God. The 
wicked cannot walk safely for ever on their slippery 
paths ; the steps of the righteous are upheld by Je- 
hovah ; ‘‘ Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory” (Ps. Ixxiii. 2-24). 

1 Observe the confidence of certain expressions—“ God is the 


rock of my heart’”’ (Ps. lxxiii. 26); ‘“Whom have I in heaven 
but thee?” (Ps. Ixxiii. 25). 
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3. The sons of Korah and Asaph are fully sensible 
of the charm of the ritual wherein they serve—they 
can extol the pomp of festivals— 

When the singers lift up their voice, 

And the trumpets made endeavour, 
but their admiration has more of the prophet in it 
than of the priest. They have a vision of judgment 
to come, when God will summon His people who offer 
burnt-offerings, and testify to them that He has no 
hunger for the flesh of bulls, or thirst for the blood of 
goats. His desire is for spiritual service and for 
holiness in daily life—‘‘ Whoso offereth the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving glorifieth me; and to him that 
ordereth his way aright will I shew the salvation of 
God”’ (Ps. 1. 8-23). 

4, However much these Psalms owe their origin to 
the Hebrews of the post-exilic age, they are in a true 
sense eternal, separate from this nationality or that. 
Here more fervently than in human speech before 
the sense of spiritual thirst, the consciousness of 
Divine protection finds expression—and it 1s an expres- 
sion for all time and all lands. Out of the original 
materials here ready to their hand Englishmen have 
shaped hymns which cannot die—‘‘As pants the 
hart for cooling streams,” ‘‘O God, our help in ages 
past’ (Ps. xlii., xlvi.). Imagine what Christianity 
would be without these outpourings of rapture and 
security, and you have the measure of our indebted- 
ness to the unnamed sweet singers of Israel. At a 
time of rigid ceremony, and of exclusive social life, 
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they kept alive the fire that had touched the lps of 
Isaiah and burned within the heart of Jeremiah. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN UNEVENTFUL CENTURY (8.c. 432-333). 


Havine rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, and ordered 
the ritual of their new temple, the Jews remained 
apparently content with their position as “‘ children 
of the province’. No Scriptural chronicle of events 
breaks the silence for 250 years. It seems as if the 
scribes, who rewrote and gloried in the annals of the 
old monarchy, had no heart to record anything con- 
cerning Judea till the revolt of the Maccabees had 
revived the national spirit, and with it the desire for 
national history. There is indeed a Jewish book 
which helps to bridge over the long interval between 
the reign of Artaxerxes and the reign of Seleucus 
IV., but it is by a late author who has a distinct pur- 
pose in view—to justify his countrymen to the Ro- 
mans, whom he had once patriotically resisted, but 
from whom he afterwards accepted citizenship and 
a pension. Josephus compiled his Antiquities in the 
reign of Domitian, about A.D. 93. This ambitious 
work covers the whole period from the creation of 
the world to the outbreak of the Jewish war in A.D. 
66. When the Old Testament narrative fails him, 
Josephus falls back on current traditions, and: these 
are really our only source of information for ‘the last 
century of Persian rule in Judma. 
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The chief impression which these traditions give 
in respect to that century is that the unworthy con- 
duct of the high priest’s family was lowering the stan- 
dard of national life! Jesus, grandson of Eliashib,? 
wrought with the Persian governor to obtain the 
chief dignity for himself, evidently offering him bribes. 
His brother John, who was in possession of the office, 
resented the interference and murdered Jesus in 
the temple courts. The consequences were twofold. 
Bagoses,’ the Persian governor, visited the crime upon 
all who worshipped in the temple, by exacting a tax 
of fifty shekels on every lamb brought to the altar, 
and, what was more offensive still to the Jews, he 
demanded admission to the inner court, and when 
resisted answered: ‘‘Am not I purer than he that 
committed murder in the temple?” (Jos., Ant., X1., 
ch. vii., § 1).4 

Another result of these disorders was increase in 
the reputation of the rival temple recently built on 
Mount Gerizim and served by Manasseh,° a priest 


1Contrary to the hopes of Zechariah (vi. 9-15; cf. p. 193 f. 
supra). 

2 Mentioned in Neh. xiii. 4. 

The date seems approximately fixed by that of the Jewish 
petition (described on p. 154) addressed to Bagoas as Pekhah 
of Judswa c. B.C. 408; an offer is there made to pay a tax on 
sacrifices, if only the petitioners are allowed to rebuild their 


altar. 
4For Josephus, Shilletos’ revision of Whiston’s translation 


is used. 
> Of. p.216n. Itis uncertain whether this Manasseh was that 


grandson of Eliashib whom Nehemiah chased away (xiii. 28), 
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of the family of Zadok who had married a Samaritan 
woman, from whom he refused to be separated. We 
read that “any one accused by those at Jerusalem of 
having eaten things common or of having broken the 
Sabbath ... fled away to the Shechemites,”’ as well 
as many priests and Levites entangled in foreign 
marriages (Jos., Ant., xi., ch. vili., §§ 2 and 7). 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
THE INCOMING OF THE MACEDONIANS (3.c. 333-323). 


Tux first Book of Maccabees, tracing up to their 
source the events of a later age, begins with the words: 
“ And it came to pass, after that Alexander the Mace- 
donian, the son of Philip, who came out of the land of 
Chittim,... had smitten’’ Darius king of the Persians 
and Medes, ‘‘ that he reigned in his stead’’. For cen- 
turies the island of Cyprus (or Chittim) had been 
the boundary westward of the Hebrew horizon. 
Now from beyond that boundary there comes a new 
power, conquering the Hastern lord and master of the 
Jews, and working a mighty change in the fortunes of 
their province. Just as the Persian at his first appear- 
ance appalled the world by the swiftness of his eagle 
flight (Isa. xli. 3, xlvi. 11), so this conqueror of the Per- 
sian appears in Daniel (viii. 5) under the likeness of a 
or, as Josephus describes him, the brother of Jaddua. Graetz 


gives B.c. 420 as the probable date of building the Gerizim 
Temple (History of the Jews, i., 402). 
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he-goat who “‘ touched not the ground,” so rapidly did 
Alexander march from the Granicus to Issus, from 
Issus to Tyre. Daniel (x. 20) knew him as the 
“prince of Javan’’ or Ionia. The writer of the 
Maccabees is clearer in definition: the stranger is a 
Macedonian,! of northern birth and of coarser fibre 
than any one sprung from classical Hellas on either 
side of the Aigean. But though not representing 
Greece at its purest and best, Alexander’s conquest of 
Babylon effected far more than Cyrus’ conquest of 
Babylon ; it not only changed a dynasty, it introduced 
a new culture, a new fighting force, a new speech, 
and a new attitude towards life into the stale and 
exhausted Hast. 

Starting from Macedonia in B.c. 334, crossing Asia 
Minor from corner to corner, Alexander turned south 
into Syria after his victory over Darius at Issus (B.c. 
333), where Syria and Cilicia meet. The first check 
he encountered was before the walls of the island city 
of Tyre, which resisted him for seven months in B.c. 
332. A second, less formidable obstacle lay on his 
path to Egypt, the fortress of Gaza, which took two 
months to reduce. There is no historical notice of 
any visit of Alexander to Jerusalem. Josephus (Ané. 
xi, ch. vili., § 5), however, has a legend intended 
to account for favours shown to Judea, and for 
the presence of Jewish soldiers in the Macedonian 
armies. According to him Hebrew and Greek met 


1 On the difference between Hellenic and Hellenistic culture see 
Mahaffy on the Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire, p. 3. 
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in solemn state where the descending road affords 
a first sight of the city of Jerusalem. The Hebrew 
was represented by the high priest (Jaddua) in full 
pontificals, accompanied by a train of white-robed 
citizens. Alexander did reverence to the approaching 
procession, for he recognised in the high priest the 
person seen in a dream in Macedonia, who had en- 
couraged him to cross over into Asia, and promised 
him success. Then occurs a sentence in Josephus 
which shows how entirely he is out of touch with the 
scruples of the age he is describing: Alexander 
‘went up into the temple,” and ‘‘ offered sacrifice to 
God according to the high priest’s direction ”’. 

New cities, tenanted by Macedonian soldiers or - 
settlers, .speedily sprang up throughout Palestine.’ 
Gadara above the lake of Tiberias, and Pella in the 
uplands of Gilead, were among the first of many 
such Greek foundations,? which introduced a new 
Western element, that strongly attracted some of 
the Jews and as strongly repelled others. 

But the action of Alexander which most influenced 
the Jews for evil and for good was not anything done 
in Judea, but something done in Egypt. Instead of 
reinforcing the old Greek colony of Naucratis on the 
Nile, he formed a fresh settlement upon the sea, 
where Greeks and Macedonians might meet and 


1This name came in with the Greeks—a corruption for Philis- 
tina, but applied to all South Syria. 

° Cf. Historical Geography of the Holy Land by G. A. Smith, 
p. 593 ff, 
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“coalesce into a Hellenistic nation”’.! To this Alex- 
andria the Jews, already: at home in the Delta, 
flocked in numbers, developing their commercial 
aptitudes at the new centre of Mediterranean trade, 
which had superseded Tyre. There they studied the 
wisdom of the Greeks, and imparted to the Greeks 
some of the mysteries of their own religion, and of 
their own traditional learning. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE PTOLEMAIC RULE (B.c. 320-198). 


§ 1. PronemMy SoTER? (B,c. 320-285). 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT undoubtedly had genius, but 
he had also good fortune, which counted for much. 
His father bequeathed to him a trained fighting force, 
which carried his arms to the Indus. His country 
was the cradle of great generals, who came forward 
on his death to maintain the Empire he had con- 
quered. Among the mountains of Macedonia lie 
many isolated valleys, where military chiefs had been 
for ages accustomed to rule, each within his own 
circle of government. These chiefs followed Alex- 
ander to Babylon and beyond, and stood ready at 
hand to maintain the Macedonian Empire, when he 
died at the age of thirty-two (B.c. 323) without naming 
10f. Hogarth’s Philip and Alexander of Macedon, p. 189. 


2 He was called the Saviour on account of his saving Rhodes 
when it was besieged by Demetrius, B.c. 306. 
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a successor. Then in the symbolic language of Daniel 
when the great horn of the he-goat was broken, 
‘“‘instead of it there came up four notable horns to- 
ward the four winds of heaven” (viii. 8). Two of 
these Diadochi, or successors of Alexander, founded 
dynasties which held the fortunes of Judea in their 
hands. Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, obtained Egypt, 
and Seleucus, son of Antiochus, obtained Babylon 
and Syria in the final distribution of Empire. Thus it 
came about that the Jews were once again thrown 
into a position like that which they had occupied to- 
wards the close of their monarchy. They lay in the 
debateable land between the power on the Nile and 
the power on the Euphrates, and as then their depend- 
ence, so now their obedience, changed more than once 
from one master to another. 

Ptolemy Soter, the strong “‘ king of the south” (Dan. 
x1. 5), was the first to enter the debateable land and 
secure possession of Jerusalem, which he seized by 
treachery on the Sabbath Day, on pretence of offering 
sacrifice in the temple (Jos., Ant., x1i., ch. i,§ 1). He 
took back with him many inhabitants of Palestine, 
and settled them in Alexandria, where they had 
equal privileges with the Macedonians themselves. 


§ 2. THE SEPTUAGINT. 


His successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 285-246), 
remained undisturbed in his possession of Judea. 
The interest of his reign is mainly literary. As in 
Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century A.D., 
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when scholars came flocking in from Constantinople 
with the learning of the Hast, there was a new birth 
of letters, so in Alexandria about the middle of the 
third century B.c. there was an earlier Renascence 
caused by the new fellowship of Hast and West. One 
valuable result of that intercourse was the translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek, which goes by the 
name of the Septuagint '—a name arising out of the 
story told by Josephus. Within the museum at 
Alexandria was a library under a zealous custodian, 
Demetrius of Phalerum. He lamented to the king 
that “the books of the Jewish legislation”’’ were not 
only absent from the library, but practically un- 
known to Greek historians on account of their 
sanctity ; so far as they had been copied, the work 
was carelessly done, and above all the books being in 
Hebrew characters and language needed translation. 
At his instance, Ptolemy wrote to Eleazer the high 
priest, sending him grand presents, and telling him 
that he had ordered the release of above 100,000 
Jewish slaves within his dominions. In return the 
king requested that six elders out of every tribe should 
be sent into Egypt “ to make accurate interpretation ” 
of the Jewish laws. They came, bringing with them 
‘‘narchments upon which they had their laws written 
in golden letters’. They were welcomed and lodged 
in a house built near the shore, where they com- 
pleted their labours in seventy-two days. The trans- 


17.¢., the version of the Seventy. 
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lation '! was read before the assembled Jews, who ap- 
proved of it, and asked leave to use it in public; it 
was then read before the king, who received the books 
and ‘‘ venerated them,” and gave orders for their care- 
ful preservation (Jos., Ant., xil., ch. 11.). 

To the Jews of Egypt the honour done to their 
Scriptures was a matter of national pride, commemo- 
rated by a yéarly festival ; to the world at large also 
the benefit of the translation was great and well 
timed. After the community at Jerusalem had shut 
out the Gentiles from social fellowship, Alexandria 
made them free of the whole treasure of Hebrew 
literature. The Old Testament might circulate 
through all the regions which Greek conquest had 
familiarised with the Greek language, and no zealot 
could take away the ‘‘key of knowledge”’ from the 
multitude. 

Scholarship owes much to this earliest version of 
the Jewish Scriptures. In the first place, it repre- 
sents an independent text, far older than the exist- 
ing Hebrew text, known as the Massoretic,? which 
was fixed in those later days when every ‘‘jot’’ and 
‘tittle’? had become sacred. The MSS. also on which 
the Seventy worked were probably written in the old 
alphabet before that change to a more modern form 


1 Ewald (History of Israel, vol. v., p. 250) considers that only 
the Pentateuch was translated at this time—the other books 
being added later. 

? T.e., traditional (see Hastings’ D.B., iv., 729). 

° That is, smallest letter and slightest stroke (see Matt. v. 18). 
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of letters which certainly involved the copyist in 
errors. On both these accounts, and also by reason 
of a certain liberty in dealing with their subject 
claimed by the translators, we get variations which 
are useful in interpreting the Old Testament. We 
cannot say offhand that the version is wrong where 
it differs from the Hebrew, for it may render a more 
ancient reading; but neither can it certainly be pre- 
ferred, for it may enlarge on its authority, or blunder 
over a difficult phrase. 

Several] kinds of variation should be noticed :— 

(a) A whole paragraph is added—eg., an early tra- 
dition concerning Jeroboam has got blended with the 
narrative in 1 (3) Kings xii. (Cf. note to p. 66 supra.) 

(6) A clause ig added—e.g., in Gen. iv. 8 we 
have the words ‘‘Cain said unto Abel his brother, 
Let. us go into the field,” in place of the obscure 
words ‘‘Cain told Abel his brother”. In 2 Sam. 
(2 Kings) xvii. 3, to the words “I will bring back all 
the people unto thee” is added the simile, “as a 
bride turneth to her husband”’. 

(c) The account of Ishbosheth’s murder in 2 Sam. 
(2 Kings) iv. 6, 7 is made clearer by a translation! 
which presupposes another and a better text. 

(d) An alteration is made through reverence—e.g., 
instead of the bold expression in Exod. xxiv. 10, 
“they saw the God of Israel,” we get ‘‘they saw 
the place where the God of Istael was standing”’. 


1See R.V. margin. 
17 
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The crime of blaspheming the sacred name becomes 
the crime of merely pronouncing it in Lev. xxiv. 16. 

(e) The sense is changed in Amos ix. 11,12. Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew the revival of David’s dynasty 
will bring about Israelite rule over Edom, and over 
all other nations formerly subject to Israel and to 
Israel’s God; according to the Greek it will bring 
about search after Jehovah on the part of all the 
Gentiles who are His spiritual subjects.’ 

But besides affording students help by variations 
in the text and translation, the Seventy have been of 
important service by preserving several Jewish books 
which lay outside the Canon as finally arranged. 
Certain of these books are known to us as ‘‘ Apo- 
crypha’’. The word was late in application, as de- 
noting books hidden or kept back from public use. 
But the thought expressed comes early in Hebrew 
literature. Isaiah (viii. 16) knows ofa testimony and 
a law to be sealed among his disciples. Part at 
least of Daniel was in origin an esoteric book, intended 
to be kept secret until the time of the end (xu. 4). 
As the years went on, this sort of literature greatly 
increased, but was specially restricted to ‘‘such as 
be wise among thy people”’ (2 Esdras xiv. 46). The 
Old Testament as we have it in Greek contains the 
selection which approved itself to the Jews of Alex- 
andria—not arranged as an appendix at the end of 
the canonical books, but grouped among them, ac- 


1 It is this Greek reading which St. Luke puts into the mouth 
of St. James in Acts xv. 17. 
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cording partly to subject and partly to date. The chief 
interest attaches itself to four books translated from 
the Hebrew, viz., Tobit, Judith, Sirach and 1 Mac- 
cabees, and to two books composed originally in Greek, 
viz., the Wisdom of Solomon and 2 Maccabees. 

As Christian teachers more and more turned away 
from the obstinate Jews to the willing Gentiles, 
so did the Septuagint gradually become the Bible 
of the early Church. Irenzus writes of God’s Spirit 
foretelling through the Prophets, interpreting through 
the Hlders (ae. the Seventy), as well as preaching 
through the Apostles. 


§ 3. Toe LATER PTOLEMIES (B.C. 246-198). 


It was in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (B.c, 246- 
221) that serious strife first arose with Syria, where 
the Seleucids had fixed their capital at Antioch on 
contracting their frontier in the Hast. Daniel (xi. 7, 8) 
describes how the King of the South entered into the 
fortress of the King of the North, and prevailed, and 
carried away the images and vessels of silver and 
gold into Egypt. These were the sacred things of 
Egypt which Cambyses in his fury had taken to Baby- 
lon, and for the restoration of which the grateful 
Egyptians bestowed on their king the title of Bene- 
factor.! 

The third Book of Maccabees (contained in the 
Greek Septuagint, but not in our English Apocrypha) 
tells the story of how after his victory over the Syrians 

LOFf, Luke xxii. 25. 
Lhe 
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at Raphia,! Ptolemy Philopater (B.c. 221-204), trying 
to enter the temple at Jerusalem, was struck by par- 
alysis and borne helpless away.?. There follows an ac- 
count of his futile endeavours on his return to injure 
the Jews of Alexandria and pervert them to the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, who began his reign in B.¢. 
204, was the last of his race to hold Judea. When 
the dynasty on the Nile was declining in vigour and 
falling a prey to Roman intervention,’? there suc- 
ceeded to the throne at Antioch the most capable 
Macedonian of his age, Antiochus III., whose name 
of Great was a revival of the famous title of the Per- 
sian kings. He wrested Palestine from Egypt and 
attached it to Syria by his crowning victory at Banias 
in B.C. 198 (see Dan. xi. 18-17). 

The period of Ptolemaic rule over Judea was, like 
Persian rule, marked by toleration. If one of the 
kings had been (according to 3 Maccabees) inclined 
to force Greek customs on the Jews, it was in Egypt 
and not at Jerusalem that the attempt was made. 
It was probably through the absence of any need for 
exertion that Judea through all this century and a 
quarter (B.c. 320-198) produced, as far as we know, 
only one great man. When the son of Sirach came 

1Qn the frontier of Egypt and Palestine. 

*The like attempt is related of Uzziah, Bagoas, Heliodorus, 
and Pompey with differing results. 

* Professor Mahaffy in The Empire of the Ptolemies (p. 296) 


discusses the question of the extent to which Rome intervened 
in Egypt at this time. 
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to compile his list of ‘‘ famous men and our fathers 
that begat us,” he has no name to produce between 
the name of Nehemiah and that of Simon the high 
priest... As a patriot Simon helped to fortify the 
city, and ‘‘took thought for his people,’ but what 
most appealed to the writer, who had possibly wit- 
nessed it, was the sight of the “‘ great priest’? coming 
forth out of the sanctuary in his robe of glory, to stand 
by the ‘‘ hearth of the altar,’ ? encompassed about by 
the sons of Aaron, to pour out the cup of libation 
at the foot of the altar, and to lift up his hands 
over the whole congregation, declaring the blessing 
from the Most High ? (Sir. 1. 1-21). 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SELEUCID RULE (..c. 198-166). 


§ 1. AnTIocH AND ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT. 


Ir was an important moment in the fortunes of the 
Jews when Seleucus I. turned his back upon Babylon 
as too remote to be his capital, and fixed it on a new 
site, upon a hill-slope, above a river-plain, within a few 


1This seems to have been the same Simon to whom Josephus 
(Ant., xii., ch. ii., § 5) gives the epithet of “ Just”. His tomb is 
pointed out at the upper end of the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
honoured by the Jews of the present day. 

2 See Ezek. xliii. 15 and p. 165. 

’ Here follow words of praise—on which is founded the hymn 
“¢ Now thank we all our God”’. 
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miles of the Mediterranean. The influence of Antioch 
was quite distinct from that of Alexandria. The 
latter attracted to itself the wisdom of the East, and 
brought it into touch with the learning of the West ; 
the former tended more and more to become the abode 
of pride, indolence and luxury.!_ While the Ptolemies 
set themselves to rebuild Egyptian temples, and to 
follow Egyptian customs, the Seleucids despised local 
cults, worshipped their Greek Apollo within the 
oleander grove of Daphne, and tried to create a new 
Macedonia in Syrian lands. Antioch, to which Jews 
were made welcome from the first, proved highly at- 
tractive to the lighter-minded among them, but inti- 
macy with its citizens was fraught with danger to 
men already alienated by the rigorous tone of the 
Puritans in Jerusalem; it predisposed them to the 
Hellenism? which was to work such havoc in the 
spiritual life of Judea. Josephus (Ant., xii. 4, § 2 ff) 
has a story characteristic of the laxity of the age. 
Joseph, a nephew of the high priest, undertakes to 
farm the taxes of Syria—becomes the first known 
Jewish publican; he grows rich by his energy and 
extortions, slaying defaulters without mercy, mixes 
in royal society, indulges in the vices of Greek city 
life, and leaves his substance to his sons. Of these 
one, Hyrcanus, settles as a robber chief across the 
Jordan, erecting a stronghold to terrorise the country 
round, the remains of which are still to be seen in 


+See Juvenal, Satires, iii. 62 ff. 


* Of. 2 Mace. iv. 13, where the word is translated by “ Greek 
fashions ”’. 
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Gilead, exhibiting an architecture truly typical of the 
times—with Greek capitals, and carvings in the 
Egyptian style. 

Antiochus the Great (B.c. 222-187) had little time 
to attend to affairs in Syria. His thoughts were given 
to watching, and his energy to retarding, the approach 
of Rome towards his dominions in Asia Minor. By 
B.C. 196, two years after his conquest of Palestine, the 
Roman power was established on the opposite coast 
of the Aligean. Antiochus tried to save the mainland 
of Hellas, but was outmanceuvred by Cato the Elder at 
Thermopyle, and retired to Ephesus, only to be de- 
feated in the great battle of Magnesia (B.c. 190), where 
the archers of Rome riddled the Macedonian phalanx, 
and the Eastern elephants proved bad friends to their 
masters. Daniel (xi. 18, 19) alludes to the death of 
Antiochus among ‘‘ the fortresses of his own land,” 
where he perished plundering a temple of Belin Elam, 
whose treasures he desired for the payment of the 
indemnity due to Rome. 


§ 2. Senzucus IV. (B.c. 187-176). 


The two Books of Maccabees relate the history of 
Judea during forty-five years from c. B.c. 180 to B.c. 
135, and are the last Scriptural evidence for Hebrew 
history we possess. Having groped our way with 
difficulty of late by the help of Josephus, who lived 


1See Conder, Heth and Moab, p. 170 ff., where ‘ Arak el 
Emir’”’ is described. 
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two centuries and a half after this age, it is something 
to light upon a chronicle written in the century in 
which the events occurred. The writers are in warm 
sympathy with the patriotic movement they describe, 
but they differ considerably in the scope and manner 
of their narrative. The second book’ opens five 
years earlier than the first, and is fuller in narrating 
what occurred between c. B.c. 180 and B.c. 167, but it 
ends with the crowning victory of Judas over Nicanor 
in B.C. 161, covering a space of about nineteen years. 
It is more artificial in style, more partisan in tone, 
fuller of marvels, of moral reflections, and of ecclesias- 
tical details than the first book, towards which it has 
something of the relation that Chronicles bears to 
Kings. 

Taken together the Maccabean books are the re- 
cord of a struggle between two antagonistic forces 
of the age. On the one hand Macedonia newly arrived 
in the Kast, and persuaded of her own superior culture, 
sought to enforce it with arrogance; on the other 
hand Judea with her ancient and upright morality, 
though tempted in the person of some of her citizens 
by the freedom and grace of Hellenism, revolted 
against its idolatry and vice, and resisted it patriotic- 
ally, patiently, and in the end victoriously. 

The struggle opened with one of those miserable 
Jewish feuds which proved so fatal to Jerusalem. 

‘Tt announces itself (2 Mace. ii. 23) as an abridgment in one 


work of five books by Jason of Cyrene written probably c. B.c. 
150. 
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Simon of Benjamin, guardian of the temple, “ fell out 
with the high priest,’ Onias III, and for revenge 
played a traitor’s part, sending word (c. B.c. 180) to 
King Seleucus IV. of the wealth stored up in the 
treasury of the temple. In vain did the high priest 
explain to Heliodorus, the royal commissioner, that 
the monies were deposits entrusted to the ‘ inviolable 
sanctity’’ of the place. Heliodorus insisted on ap- 
proaching the treasury, and would have entered with 
his guards, but there was ‘‘ about the place a power 
of God’’; ‘‘a terrible rider’? and two ‘‘ young men 
notable in their strength’’ forced away the would-be 
plunderer, and brought him ‘‘to utter helplessness” 
with their scourges (2 Macc. iii. 4-40). 


§ 3. THE GREAT PERSECUTION (B.C. 170-166). 


It was in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes that the 
evil influence of Antioch showed itself most conspicu- 
ously. Jason, brother of the high priest, Onias IIL, 
not only supplanted him in office by bribing the Syrian 
king—the like had happened before in the Persian 
period—but tried to denationalise his country and 
stamp it with the Greek impress of character (2 Macc. 
iv. 7-17). This renegade Jew sought to effect his 
object by obtaining grants of citizen rights in Antioch 
for the traders of Jerusalem, and by introducing 
Greek games in a palestra set up under the very 
walls of the temple, so that priests forsook their 
sacrificial duties to gaze at young men of family 
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wearing the petasos in honour of Hermes,! and 
wrestling or throwing the discus. It was the “‘ acme 
of Hellenism,” ? says the writer, and brought calamity 
upon the profane at the hands of those very Greeks 
whom they sought to flatter by imitating (2 Macc. 
iv. 13,16). But this retribution was yet in the future.* 
At the moment there prevailed corrupt traffic in 
offices, alienation of the temple plate, and murder of 
the patriots who protested* (2 Macc. iv. 23-50). It 
seemed as if Judea would have been peacefully won 
over to heathenism without the forcible intervention 
of Syria, if only Antiochus Epiphanes had been pati- 
ent But that was not his temperament. Hearing 
of a movement in Jerusalem caused by the rumour of 
his death, the Syrian King came back from an in- 
road into Hgypt ‘‘in a furious mind,” took the city 
by force of arms, slew or sold into slavery 80,000 
Jews, and entered presumptuously into the sanctuary, 
under the guidance of Menelaus,° the traitorous high 

1 Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay (Cities of St. Paul, p. 184) writes 
that the hat has in itself always been an abomination to the true 
Asiatic. 

* Antiochus evidently thought it a pressing necessity to unify 
his curtailed dominions by enforcing a single religion and its 
appropriate culture (1 Mace. i. 41, 42). 

* Jason indeed met with a miserable end (2 Mace. v. 5-10), 
but his accomplices prospered for a time. 

4 Among these was the high priest Onias III. whose death is 
described in 2 Mace. iv. 33 f., and alluded to by Daniel, in xi. 22, 
and possibly also in ix. 26 (cf. Driver’s notes). 

5 Cf. Bevan’s Seleucide, ii., 153. 

6 He was brother to the original troubler of the peace, Simon 
of Benjamin, and had displaced Jason (2 Macc. iv. 23 ff.). 
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priest; God’s ‘‘eye,” says the writer, “was then 
turned away from the place,” because of the sins of 
them that dwelt in the city’’ (2 Mace. v. 11-20). 
There was a second massacre when that “lord of 
pollutions,” Apollonius, the governor, held a parade 
on the Sabbath, and turned his soldiers loose upon 
the multitude whom the profane sight attracted on 
the sacred day (2 Mace. v. 24-26). And to crown all, 
a commissioner was sent with instructions to force 
upon the Jews the religion of their masters. Antio- 
chus who was building at Athens a temple of Zeus 
Olympius, columns of which are standing to this day, 
was determined that the God of Judea should yield 
place to the god of Hellas. Some image or another 
known to the Jews as ‘‘an abomination of desola- 
tion’’? was set up for worship on the great altar, and 
heathen sacrifices were offered. With the idol there 
entered into the holy courts all the corruptions that 
went in the train of idolatry. Nor did this single act 
of desecration satisfy the innovators. Judaism was 
proscribed in all its chief features. A man might 
not so much as confess himself to be a Jew. There 
was to be no more distinction of meats, every one 
must eat of the victims, even of the swine’s flesh 
from the sacrificial feast. No mother might have her 


1 Here occurs the noteworthy verse, ‘‘ The Lord did not choose 
the nation for the place’s sake, but the place for the nation’s 
sake ” (cf. Mark ii. 27). 

21 Mace. i. 54; cf. Dan. xi. 31; Mark xiii. 14; Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, i., 12. 
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child circumcised on pain of being cast headlong 
from the wall together with the babe. The festivals 
were to be the day of the king’s birth, and the day 
of Dionysus, when Jews must walk in procession 
wearing wreaths of ivy. If the pious sought secretly 
to observe the Sabbath, they were followed up into 
the caves, and all the worshippers found there burnt 
together ‘because they scrupled to defend them- 
selves’’ on the seventh day (2 Macc. vi. 1-11). 

When the earlier records tell of persecution, under 
Queen Jezebel, or King Manasseh, they leave details 
to the imagination ; in these later days another spirit 
was abroad, glorying in the description of torments 
undergone for conscience’ sake. The old man Hleazer, 
“one of the principal scribes,’ and the mother with 
her seven sons! not only ‘‘ from weakness were made 
strong’’? to defy the oppressor, but by their example 
kindled the spirit of resistance which swept the op- 
pressor away, and by their words spoken in the face of 
death manifested a depth of conviction and hope, never 
so loftily or clearly expressed before.*? They declared 
‘““The King of the world shall raise up us, who have 
died for his laws, unto an eternal renewal of life,” and 
this resurrection, they considered, would extend to 


1 By a strange use of terms the Catholic Church knows them 
as the SS. Machabees, Martyrs, celebrating their death on 
August Ist. 

* Hebrews xi. 34 ff., where this persecution is apparently re- 
ferred to. 

’ Cf. Charles’ Eschatology, p. 229 f. 
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the body, restoring to the sufferers the very members 
they were losing. It was also to be a resurrection 
wherein the bereaved mother hoped to receive her 
sons again by the mercy of God. But as to Antiochus 
their cry was ‘‘ Hold thou on thy way, and behold 
God’s sovereign majesty, how it will torture thee 
and thy seed’’; ‘‘thou shalt have no resurrection 
unto life’ (2 Mace. vi. 18-vii. 41). 

God had hitherto screened His people from prema- 
ture ideas concerning the future; but now He begins 
to whisper His secret of eternal life to those whom 
suffering had prepared to hear and understand.' 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE RELIGIOUS REVOLT (8.c. 167-160). 
§ 1. MarTatHias, THE HasMonzEAN (B.C. 167). 
(1 Mace. 11. 1-70.) 

Tue sacerdotal order had been guilty in some of 
its high-placed members of betraying the cause of 
Jehovah; it was befitting that out of the ranks of 
the same order should arise a hero, and the father of 
heroes, to uphold the old religion of Israel, and over- 
throw the worship of Zeus and Dionysus. A priest, 
Mattathias, had escaped from the horrors in Jerusalem 
to his native village of Modin; it still may be seen 
nestling among the foothills which overlook the plain 
of Sharon. But his withdrawal brought no freedom 
from danger. The high road passed near the village, 

1 Of, G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism, Lecture vi. See p. 315 
n. 4 infra. 
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and Syrian officials came there ‘“‘ enforcing the apos- 
tasy’’.1 As the chief man of Modin, Mattathias was 
called on to begin the heathen sacrifice. His answer 
was worthy of the ancient piety,’ ‘‘ If all the nations... 
fall away each one from the worship of his fathers, .. . 
yet will I and my sons and my brethren walk in the 
covenant of our fathers,” and his actions were accord- 
ing to the ancient zeal, for he slew an apostate Jew 
who sacrificed, and the king’s officer who compelled 
men to sacrifice. Then the country folk fled to the 
mountains. Once a company of them was beset by 
the Syrians on the Sabbath, and died in their “‘ inno- 
cency”’; but Mattathias and his friends resolved that 
such scruples must not prevail, or the Gentiles would 
destroy them from off.the earth. These ‘‘ mighty men 
of Israel’’ took to themselves the name of Hasidzeans, 
or Puritans, and acted in the spirit of the name, 
smiting the lawless (as the Hellenizers were called), 
pulling down altars, pursuing ‘‘the sons of pride,” 
and not suffering the sinner to triumph. When the 
old Mattathias was on his death-bed, he solemnly re- 
minded his five sons of the loyal men of their race 
from Abraham to Daniel, who had resisted evil, and 
bade them shew themselves men in behalf of the 
law, selecting Simon to be the adviser, and Judas 
as the leader in the cause. 


1 At Gezer, not far from Modin, a votive altar has been found 
bearing on one side the name Jehovah, and on the other a dedi- 
cation to Heracles (Bible Side Lights, Macalister, p. mist 

2 Cf. Joshua xxiy. 15. 
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§ 2. Tor RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM (B.C. 166-162). 
(1 Mace. iti. 1-vi. 63.) 


The family which led the great revolt is known as 
the Hasmonean from an ancestor, Hasmon (or Hash- 
mon), and Judas, the chief actor among them, as Mac- 
cabzus,! probably because he was the Hammer of the 
Lord ’ for the crushing of the Gentiles. Under his 
leadership the struggle is no longer a guerilla fight 
among the hills, but it becomes a holy war for the 
liberation of the ‘‘ holy place”. The opening scenes 
are enacted on the old battle stage of Samuel and the 
Philistines. Judas posts himself on Mizpeh,*? and 
leaps down suddenly upon a Syrian force in the 
pass of Bethhoron, telling his timorous followers 
that ‘‘ with heaven it is all one, to save by many or 
by few” (1 Mace. iii. 16-24). Another victory was 
gained at Emmaus in the same part over a royal 
army of 47,000, accompanied by merchants who 
brought money with them to traffic in captives, and 
fetters to secure their purchases. Judas showed his 
fine quality of caution by restraining his men from the 
pursuit and the spoil, until the last attack of the enemy 
had failed. Then they returned and sang a song of 
thanksgiving, for ‘‘Israel had a great deliverance 


1 The name spread to the whole brotherhood and even beyond 
(see p. 268, note 1). 

2 Edward I. is styled ‘‘Scotorum Malleus”’ on his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. 

3 Now Nebi Samwil, where was ‘‘a place of prayer aforetime 
for Israel” (1 Mace. iii. 46; cf. 1 Sam. vii. 5). Cf. p. 150 note. 
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that day” (1 Macc. iii. 38-iv. 25). Later on, Lysias,* 
the Regent of Syria, changed the plan of attack, and 
gained the Judean hills at Bethzur,’ on the Hebron 
road. There he was met by the patriots, and so de- 
cisively beaten that he forthwith returned to Antioch, 
and no Syrian was left in Judea outside the garrison of 
the Acra (1 Macc. iv. 28-38). Thus the way lay open 
for the recovery of Jerusalem and the temple. A 
piteous picture is given of the desolation of Mount 
Zion. Shrubs grew within its courts as in a forest; 
the enclosing gates were wrecked, and the priests’ 
chambers in ruins. There follows a detailed account 
of the ceremonies of purification ; how ‘‘ the stones of 
defilement’’ were borne away to an unclean place; 
how anew altar arose, for which new fire was kindled 
from flints;* how new vessels were fashioned for 
priestly use, and the daily offering was resumed after 
three years of interruption. The event of B.c. 165 
marks the first stage of the recovery of Judaa, and 
is still commemorated by the Jews in their festival 
of the Chanukah ® (1 Mace. iv. 36-61). 


1 Antiochus Epiphanes left Lysias in charge before he went 
on an expedition to the Hast where he died ‘‘ through great 
grief’ (1 Mace. vi. 1-17). 

* Spoken of as in Idumza, on account of the northward spread 
of the Edomites. 

*In what part of Jerusalem this hill fort was situated is still 
a matter of dispute. 

*2 Mace. x. 3. A legend is told earlier in the book (2 Mace. 

i. 18-36) as to what Nehemiah did in this matter on the Return. 
> Or “dedication” of the altar (John x. 22). See the Bible 
for Home Reading by C. G. Montefiore, ii., p. 740 ff. 
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This success of Judas was the signal for an uprising 
against the Jews in several of the countries round 
about. Battles were fought in Ammon, in the land 
of Galilee, and in Gilead; from which outlying 
country, subsequently known as Decapolis from its 
many Greek cities (cf. p. 252), Judas transported his 
fellow-countrymen and settled them in Judea. More 
than once on the capture of the heathen fortresses 
we read that Judas ‘‘slew all the males with the edge 
of the sword’’. It may be that the writer copies the 
phrase from the Book of Joshua, or the slaughter may 
have been considered a necessity of that bitter time ; 
at all events it is the one blemish discoverable in 
a noble character (1 Mace. v. 1-54). In connection 
with a battle near Hebron a story is told of certain 
priests who were slain, and, when their bodies were 
taken up, there were found on them ‘consecrated 
tokens ”’ of idols—so that ‘‘it became clear to all that 
it was for this cause that they had fallen’. Prayers 
were therefore offered for the dead, and sacrifices in 
propitiation for their sin—because ‘“‘ the noble Judas,” 
says the historian, ‘took thought for a resurrection ”’ 
(2 Macc. xii. 38-45). 

There still remained to be taken that Syrian strong- 
hold of Acra which ‘‘shut up Israel round about the 
sanctuary,’ and Judas was laying regular siege to it 
when “‘ certain ungodly men of Israel,’’ fearful of los- 
ing their friends, made appeal to Antioch. Lysias came 
back in consequence to attack the stronghold of Beth- 
zur with a great army, ee two and thirty trained 
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elephants.1 The fortune of war turned against the 
patriots; they were driven back on Jerusalem, and 
straitly besieged within the sanctuary. What alone, 
humanly speaking, saved the situation was the im- 
patience of Lysias to be back in Antioch to oppose a 
rival. So, rather than leave an enemy behind him, he 
made peace with the Jews on the terms that they 
should “walk after their own laws, as aforetime”’. 
So asecond stage was reached on the way to inde- 
pendence, when the worship of Jehovah on Mount 
Sion was again recognised and free (1 Macc. vi. 18- 
63). 


§ 3. DeFEAT oF NICANOR. JUDAS AND ROME 
(B.c. 162-160). (1 Mace. vii. 1-ix. 22.) 


It would seem as if the revolt against Syria might 
have ended with this conquest of religious liberty. But 
there were still the partisans of Syria within Jerusa- 
lem to be reckoned with. One of these, EKliakim (or 
Alcimus), appointed high priest by Demetrius, the 
new ruler of Syria, accused Judas to him as making 
havoc of the king’s country. The old Puritan allies 
of Judas, satisfied with the results already obtained, 
were prepared to accept Alcimus, but he betrayed 
their confidence, laid hands upon three score men of 
them, and slew them—a ‘tragedy which caused the 
writer of the seventy-ninth Psalm to cry to Jehovah 
for protection and justice. A civil war began between 


’ Eleazer, first of the Hasmonean brethren to die, was crushed 
by one of these elephants whom he had stabbed. 
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the Hasmoneans and the Hellenisers,! Demetrius 
sending the prince Nicanor ‘that hated Israel’’ to 
sustain the partisans of Syria, and to overthrow 
Judas by deceit or by violence; but at an early pas- 
sage of arms in the pass of Bethhoron, Nicanor fell, and 
his head and his right hand were cut off to become 
trophies in Jerusalem. ‘‘And the land of Judah had 
rest a little while’’ (1 Mace. vii.). 

So precarious, however, was the fortune of Judas 
that he determined on a political step. Rome, whose 
sphere of influence reached to Mount Taurus, had been 
carefully watching the actions of Demetrius, the new 
Seleucid ruler in Antioch. He had escaped from de- 
tention in Italy as a hostage,? and seizing the throne 
of his uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes, had slain the heir, 
Eupator, and the regent, Lysias (vil. 1-3). The 
writer of the first book of Maccabees describes at length 
the “policy and persistence”’ of Rome; its gradual 
conquest of many nations; its fidelity to its allies ; its 
citizens, of whom “‘none did ever put on a diadem,”’ 
its senators, and its government by one man,? whom 
all obey without envy or emulation. It would fall 
in with Roman policy to make the treaty of alliance 
with Judas which the historian sets forth, and which 
two ambassadors sent by Judas are said to have pro- 
cured, by pleading the cause of Judea before the Senate 
(1 Mace. viii.). The remonstrance, however, with 


1T.e., the partisans of Syria. 
2 Of. Jos., Ant., xii., 10, § 1. See pedigree, page 278. 
* A strange error, when there were two consuls. 

18 * 
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Demetrius which Rome claimed to have made on be- 
half of her confederates, the Jews, either was not made, 
or was of no effect in stopping the war. The Syrian 
leader Bacchides came into the field with a mighty 
host, and with disastrous results to Judea. He at- 
tacked from an unusual quarter, the north, and so 
terrified the patriots that many slipped away, reducing 
the number with Judas to 800. He remained in his 
position at Hlasa,1 not willing, as he said, to “leave a 
cause of reproach against our glory,’ and was slain 
towards the close of the battle in a surrounding move- 
ment of the Macedonian phalanx (1 Mace. ix. 1-22). 

Judas Maccabeeus was the bravest warrior Israel 
had produced since the King Josiah who died on the 
field of Megiddo; he was full of resource; he ‘‘ fought 
with gladness,” ? not a reproach of self-seeking rests 
upon his character; for a period of six years he 
patiently upheld the holy cause against the force 
of Antioch without, and civil treachery within. The 
one thing nearest his heart—the restoration of the 
worship of Jehovah—he effected before he died; and 
so high a reputation in arms did the Jews achieve 
under his leadership, that kings came forward to con- 
tend for their alliance in the wars which followed on 
his death. 


' Probably near the Pass of Bethhoron. 
*1 Mace. iii, 2. He has been compared to the “ Happy 
Warrior” of Wordsworth’s poem. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
JONATHAN AND SIMON, HIGH PRIESTS (8.c. 160-135). 


1 Mace. ix. 23-xvi. 24. 


IT was no wonder that there should be ‘great tribu- 
lation in Israel” at the loss of Judas, that under 
Jonathan, his brother, the patriots should betake 
themselves to the wilderness, or that the Syrians 
should seek to hold down Judea and Jerusalem by 
re-occupying the old strongholds and erecting others 
at points of readiest access to the capital! The 
wonder really was that the Hasmoneans should be so 
powerful in the country that when Bacchides re- 
turned two years later he should consider the Syrian 
cause desperate, and offer an honourable peace to 
Jonathan, so that ‘‘the sword ceased from Israel’’. 
Thus a third stage on the way to full independence 
was reached. Syria, while retaining her strongholds, 
resigned local administration outside Jerusalem to 
Jonathan, who dwelt at Michmash and began to 
“judge” the people and destroy “the ungodly’? out 
of Israel (1 Mace. ix. 23-73). 

Beside the perseverance and heroism of the patriots 
there was another cause working in their favour. 
Syria was distracted by civil war between Demetrius 
Soter and Alexander Balas, a grandson of Antiochus 

1The ‘strong cities’’ of Bethhoron, Bethel, Jericho and 


Bethzur constituted a quadrilateral of fortresses round Jerusalem. 
*T.e., the Hellenisers, or partisans of Syria. 
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Epiphanes, who had appeared to claim the Seleucid 
throne! Hach rival saw in Judea the balancing 
power whose adhesion might decide the contest ; each 
made to Jonathan competing offers of privilege and 
favour. Demetrius invited him to be his ‘ con- 
federate,” undertook to withdraw all Syrian garrisons, 
and gave him command in Jerusalem with authority 
to raise troops. Jonathan had so far accepted this 
alliance as to begin the fortification of Zion, when 
Alexander tempted him away with the gift of a purple 
robe and a crown of gold; he also appointed him to 
the office of high priest, which no one had filled since 
the sudden death of Alcimus seven years before.? 


*The following pedigree shows how successive claimants 


(with the exception of Tryphon) were all descendants of the 
two sons of Antiochus ITI. 


I. Antiochus III, 





B.C. 222-187. 
| | 
II. Seleucus Philopator, III. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
B.C. 187-176. B.C. 176-165. 

(2 Mace. iii. 3.iv. 7.) (1 Mace. i. 10-vi. 16.) 

V. Demetrius Soter, IV. Antiochus Eupator, 

B.o. 162-150. B.C. 165-162. 

(1 Mace. = 1-x. 50.) (1 Mace. vi. 17-vii. 2, 3.) 





| | VI. Alexander Balas, or 
VII. Demetrius on VIII. Antiochus Sidetes, Epiphanes, B.o. 150-145. 
38 


B.C. 145 B.C. 138-129. (1 Mace, x. 1-xi. 17.) 
(1 Mace. x. 67-xiv. 3.) (1 Mace. xv., xvi.) 


Antiochus Dionysus, 
B.C. 145-142. 
(1 Mace, xi, 54-xiii. 31.) 


2 Alcimus had been seized with palsy as he was pulling down 
certain buildings of the temple known as “the works of the 
prophets ”’ (1 Mace. ix. 54-56). 
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Demetrius, indeed, on his part was ready with ampler 
grants and more sumptuous presents to the whole 
nation (as set forth at length in 1 Macc. x. 28 ff.), but 
what weighed in the decision was that the pretender 
came to them with hands unstained with Jewish 
blood, whereas Demetrius had afflicted Israel very 
sore (1 Macc. x. 1-47). 

The history which follows is far from edifying. 
The Hasmonean high priest became, as it were, a 
recruiting agent for Alexander, and Jews fought the 
battles of the aliens. Jonathan gained a further robe 
of honour and buckle of gold, sat in a place of honour 
when an Egyptian princess married his Syrian patron, 
and on the challenge of the enemy marched into the 
Philistine plain, winning spoils, and burning the 
shrine of Dagon at Azotus, with the fugitives 
who had taken sanctuary within its walls (1 Mace. 
x. 48-89). 

In B.c. 146 Ptolemy Philometor‘ added to the com- 
plexity of Syrian affairs by turning against his son-in- 
law Alexander, and marching on Antioch, where he 
put on himself the two diadems of Egypt and Asia, 
and in the quality of overlord assigned the throne of 
Antioch to Demetrius Nicator of the elder branch 
(1 Macc. xi. 1-19). Alexander fell in the course of 


1Tt was this king of Egypt who (c. B.c. 154) granted to 
Onias IV., representing the old Zadokian claim to the high 
priesthood, a disused temple at, Leontopolis, which he re- 
fashioned on the model of that at Jerusalem (Jos., Ant., xiii., 3, 
§§ 1-3). Professor Petrie has uncovered and described the re- 
mains (see Hyksos and Israelite Cities, p. 19 ff.). 
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the contest, and Jonathan had to reconcile himself 
with the new king by large propitiatory presents. 
Though son of Demetrius Soter, whose friendship 
the Jews had rejected, Nicator showed no rancour ; 
he confirmed Jonathan in office as high priest, 
even adding, on the promise of 300 talents, that 
such of the orthodox as sacrificed in Jerusalem should 
be free from “the king’s dues” (1 Macc. xi. 20-87). 

But Demetrius offended his Syrian subjects by dis- 
banding the native troops in favour of mercenaries. 
Antioch rose in revolt, and had it not been for 3,000 
Jewish guards furnished by Jonathan, who cleared 
the streets, the king would have perished. With a 
strange perversity, when he was out of danger, the 
king turned against his preserver; so that when a 
native general, Tryphon, took up arms in the name of 
young Antiochus, son of Alexander Balas, Jonathan 
joined him, and once again fought for the younger 
branch of the Seleucid house (1 Macc. xi. 38-74). 
His campaigns led him as far north as Damascus and 
the borders of Hamath on the Orontes; but his al- 
legiance to the young Antiochus proved his ruin. 
Tryphon soon grew weary of the puppet king, and in- 
tending to depose him sought to make away with 
his supporter. He inveigled Jonathan within the walls 
of Ptolemais, and, having slain his bodyguard, seized 


There is an account inserted here (1 Mace. xii. 2-23) of a 
Jewish Embassy sent to Sparta to renew friendship and brother- 
hood. In answer the Spartans own themselves to be of the stock 
of Abraham. 
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his person. Holding him prisoner, Tryphon invaded 
Judea, sought and obtained 100 talents from Simon 
as ransom for his brother; then moved away into 
Gilead, and slew Jonathan (1 Mace. xii. 24-xiii. 30). 

So died the second leader of the Hasmonean family.! 
He advanced the fortunes of his country beyond any 
point they had reached since the days of the mon- 
archy, but though greatly successful, he tarnished the 
glory of his religion by taking part in Syrian 
squabbles. The Jews became once more factors in 
the struggles of the world, but political action seemly 
in a lay monarch was unseemly in a high priest wear- 
ing the helmet above the mitre. 

The Hasmoneans had so won the people’s confi- 
dence that Simon, the last of the brethren, had no 
difficulty in kindling the spirit of indignation and re- 
sistance. When the invader Tryphon had gone, 
Simon fortified himself strongly in Judea, and then, 
conscious of his worth as an ally, sent out Deme- 
trius Nicator, and, there being no heir left of the 
rival branch,? reconciled himself with Syria on the 
terms of entire immunity from tribute. Thus “was 


1When “Jonathan put on the holy garments” as high 
priest in c. B.C. 150 (1 Mace. x. 21), there began that association 
of sacerdotal with civil (subsequently regal) authority, which 
writers of the Pharisee faction (successors of the Hasidzans) 
admired in its earlier phases, until John Hyrcanus, shortly 
before his death, fell away to the Sadducees (successors of the 
Hellenisers), and then nothing too bad could be written of 
him and his followers. See Charles’ Testaments of the Twelve 


Patriarchs, pp. xv. ff. 
2 Tryphon slew the young Antiochus Dionysus in B.C. 142. 
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the yoke of the heathen taken away from Israel,’’ and 
the year B.c. 142 became to them the beginning of 
years—the “first year of Simon the great high 
priest’ (1 Macc. xiii. 81-42).1 To secure the full in- 
dependence of Judwa the outlying hill-fort of Gezer 
was taken by means of a siege-engine, cleansed of 
idol-houses, and furnished with a residence * in which 
Simon’s son John took up his position to guard Joppa, 
which was thenceforward a Jewish post and “en- 
trance for the isles of the sea” (xiv. 5). The last 
act of liberation was accomplished when the strong- 
hold of Acra, long besieged, fell through famine, and 
the high priest could enter and cleanse the citadel 
from its pollutions (1 Macc. xiii. 48-53). 

Simon is justly glorified in the record as a second 
Solomon—a man of rest,—a man whose ‘‘ glory was 
named unto the end of the earth,’’—a man of wealth, 
whose ‘cupboard of gold and silver vessels, and his 
great attendance’”’ (xv. 32; cf. 1 Kings x. 5) were 
a marvel to foreigners,—a man under whom the land 
gave her increase, every one sitting ‘‘ under his vine 
and his fig-tree’’ (¢f. 1 Kings iv. 25),—a man who 
glorified the sanctuary, and multiplied the vessels of 
the temple. In his honour, as having ‘‘ confirmed 

‘The Maccabean high priests were the first Jewish priests to 
assume the title anciently borne by Melchizedek—“ priests of 
the Most High God”’. (Cf. Ps. cx. 4; and Charles’ Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. li. f.) 

° The remains of it were discovered by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister 


working for the Palestine Exploration Fund (see Bible Side 
Lights, p. 190 ff.). 
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liberty to Israel,’ tablets of brass were set up by the 
people in Mount Zion recording his glorious actions 
and entitling him! “leader and high priest for ever, 
until there should arise a faithful ae ” (1 Mace. 
xiv. 4-49)? 

A miserable end came at last to this great career, 
and it came to some extent through the mistaken 
policy of again interfering in Syrian disputes. Not 
content with seeing the revived force of Demetrius 
and his party turned against the usurper Tryphon, 
the Judean high priest sent 2,000 men and money 
to Antiochus Sidetes, who was besieging Dor in his 
brother’s interest. Instead of showing gratitude to 
Simon, the Syrian regent felt jealousy as of a rival, 
and demanded the restoration of Gezer, Joppa and 
the citadel of Jerusalem. Simon grown old called upon 
his two eldest sons to resist the claim. They gained 
a victory which seemed final in the valley beneath 
Gezer, but there was treachery within Simon’s own 
family. His son-in-law Ptolemy, entrusted with the 
command of the plain of Jericho, thought ‘to make 
himself master of the country”’ by help of Antiochus, 
and, inviting Simon into the fort of Dok, slew him 

1He is also styled ‘“‘Ethnarch” (1 Macc. xiv. 47)—a title 
given to the chief of the Jewish community in Alexandria. 

2 An embassy sent to Rome about this time brought back 
letters from Lucius (i.e., L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in B.c. 139), 
commending the Jews to the protection of the local authorities 
within the sphere of Roman influence. The places mentioned 


are interesting as showing the extent of the Diaspora at that 
time (1 Mace. xv. 15-24). 
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treacherously at his table together with two of his 
sons (1 Mace. xv. 25-xvi. 24). 

As the first event recorded in the Books of Mac- 
cabees is that one Jew denounced another to the 
Syrian governor to gratify his hatred (2 Mace. in. 4 
ff.), so the last event is that one Jew killed another 
to forward his own interests with the Syrian King ; 
and both victims were high priests of their country. 
So deeply had the curse of faction rooted itself in 
the country, threatening its inner life at the very 
moment when it had recovered external power. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
LITERATURE OF THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 
§ 1. GenERAL ASPECT. 


THE second century was a time of change in the 
mental as well as in the political outlook of Judea. 
Jews who had stood firm against the attractions of 
the Chaldean or Persian religion were moved by the 
Hellenism of Antioch and the wide views it opened 
upon the world at large. So arose a strife between 
the new desires for culture and the old stringency 
which eschewed foreign ways. How this internal 
struggle would have terminated had it been left to itself 
it is difficult to say. With the advent of Antiochus 
and armed violence, the whole force of patriotism was 
thrown into the scale against Hellenism, and prevailed 
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politically. But the Puritans, who helped to place the 
Hasmonean dynasty in power, sacerdotal and civil, 
gradually drew away from it, as it became more and 
more secular, and they became less and less content 
with laxity in high places. Between B.c. 160 and 
B.C. 120 there began that cleavage of the nation into 
two parties, subsequently known as Pharisees and 
Sadducees, which hastened itsruin. The literature of 
the period bears marks, if not yet of actual strife,’ 
yet of the existence of two diverse ideals certain to 
come into conflict in the future. 

The Book of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) presents the 
broad view of life: its writer had no pietistic aversion 
to Greek philosophy ; he was prepared to justify God’s 
ways with Israel in the past, and to trust His eternal 
wisdom in events to come—‘‘in his time he will give 
you your reward” (li. 30). But the other writers 
of the second century B.c., men of the Puritan party, 
found the world’s opposition bitter, and their resist- 
ance to it bred bitterness in them. They saw hope 
neither in things as they were, nor in things as they 
might become naturally ; there must be some super- 
human change with its catastrophe of ruin and reno- 
vation. So we get Maccabean Psalms with their ap- 
pealing cry ‘“‘ Howlong?”’ and the apocalyptic dreams 
of Daniel and Enoch, which, starting from some point 
in history past, trace it onward through periods of de- 


later on the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ¢. B.O. 
108 and the Psalms of Solomon c. B.c. 70-40 are distinctly and 
bitterly polemical. 
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generation to a climax of misery, from which nothing 
can deliver the righteous, who have suffered overmuch, 
but the coming of the nation’s King with power. 


§ 2. THE Book oF SIRACH. 


At the beginning of the Maccabean age (c. B.c. 170) 
a certain Jesus, son of Sirach of Jerusalem, put forth 
a book of Hebrew philosophy ‘in order that ”’ (as his 
grandson states in the preface) ‘‘ those who love learn- 
ing... might make progress much more by living ac- 
cording to the law’’. Soon after the death of Simon 
the Maccabee (c. B.c. 1380) this grandson went down into 
Egypt and applied himself to translate the book into 
Greek for the use of his countrymen sojourning there. 
This translation! was so much prized by the early 
Christians that it passed among them as ‘‘ Hcclesias- 
ticus,”’ or the Church book par excellence. Its author 
was neither a prophet with intuitions, nor a poet with 
emotions ; he was a man of reflection, modest enough 
to term himself “one that gleaneth after the grape- 
gatherers,’ sensible enough to think that by the 
blessing of the Lord he also profited, and filled his 
winepress (Sirach xxxiii. 16). 

The book opens, like its precursor the Proverbs, 
with the praises of wisdom, but this wisdom is not 
speculative reasoning so much as moral tact in the 


1 Recently large portions of the original Hebrew text have 
been recovered: they add to the interest without,, however, 
adding much to the understanding of the book (cf. Hastings’ 
D.B., iv., 546). 
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management of life; it is that reverence which 
humbles souls in God’s sight until they say : ‘“‘ We will 
fall into the hands of the Lord, and not into the hands 
of men:! for as his majesty is, so also is his mercy ”’ 
(i. 17, 18). But this high level is not always main- 
tained. There enters a spirit of caution which says 
“Call no man blessed before his death” (xi. 28) ; 
‘ Bring not every man into thine house; for many are 
the plots of the deceitful man ” (xi. 29). There are cyni- 
cally frank sayings as to what profits in society—“ To 
a great man bow thy head” (iv. 7); “Display not thy 
wisdom before the king”’ (vii. 5); ‘‘ How sufficient to 
a well-mannered man (at table) is a very little” (xxxi. 
19). There seems an advance in worldly experience 
on the Proverbs of Solomon, and we find a less super- 
ficial view than is apparent in Koheleth, though one 
sentence still savours of the latter—‘‘ Defraud not thy- 
self of a good day ... give, and take, and beguile thy 
soul; for there is no seeking of luxury in Hades”’ 
(xiv. 14, 16). And yet the deep things of morality are 
not far away from this strange writer’s thought. He 
gets forth boldly the antithesis of Divine supremacy 
and of man’s free-will. God ‘‘made man from the 
beginning, and left him in the hand of his own coun- 
sel’’; so he cannot say ‘It is through the Lord that 
I fell away’’ (xv. 14, 11); but neither can he say ‘I 
shall be hidden from the Lord;... for what is my 
soul in a boundless creation ?’’ (xvi. 17). 

The Greek text of the later chapters is interspersed 

1Of. 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
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with titles which show the wide ground traversed by 
this writer—‘“ On the discipline of the mouth ”’ ! (xxiii. 
7-15); “On children” (xxx. 1-18); ‘‘ On health” (xxx. 
14-20); “‘On the rulers of a feast’’ (xxxii. 1, 2). 

There are two particular passages which redeem 
the book from being prosaic. The first is the ‘‘ Praise 
of Wisdom”’’ uttered by herself (xxiv. 1-34). Her 
birth was from the mouth of the Most High ; she 
walked in all the earth, getting a possession in 
every people, but finding her tabernacle in Zion, 
“the beloved city’. Her grace was as the beauty 
of tall trees, her memorial was sweeter than honey, 
and her bounty universal. ‘‘I said, I will water my 
garden, ...and, lo, my stream became a river, and 
my river became a sea,”’ (xxiv. 31). 

There is also that “‘ Hymn of our Fathers’’ (xliv.-1.), 
which recognises God’s manifestation of Himself in 
the varied powers of many Israelites from the be- 
ginning—in the faithfulness of Abraham, the ‘au- 
thority’ of Aaron, the valour of Joshua, the poetry 
of David, the understanding of Solomon, the “ fire”’ 
of Elijah and the glory of Simon “the great priest” 
as he came forth out of the sanctuary to ‘declare 
the blessing from the Most High”? (1. 21, cf. p. 261). 
The nation was blessed indeed which had such a 
chronicler to keep her heroes in remembrance! 2 

* Preceding this is a noble prayer beginning, “‘O Lord, Father 
and Master of my life”’ (xxiii. 1). 

2Two hymn writers, St. Bernard of Clairvaux:and Martin 


Rinckart, have benefited by Ecclesiasticus. Of. Hymn 177 (A. 
and M.) with ch. xxiv. 20 and Hymn 379 with ch. 1. 22. 
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§ 3. MaccaBzan Psaums. 


It was long before certain critics would concede 
that anything written so late as the middle of the 
second century B.c. could be discovered within the 
Canon of the Old Testament; but it now appears 
probable that the collection remained open until at 
least B.c. 100, so that Psalms which internal evi- 
dence assigns to the Maccabean age need not be ar- 
bitrarily referred to an earlier date. Of these two in 
particular illustrate the time (B.c. 168-165) when the 
temple lay desolate, while two others seem to reflect 
the joy of its recovery by Judas. 

In Psalm seventy-four we have the nation’s appeal 
in the day of her deepest despondency. It had been 
evil when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the sanctuary ; 
it was worse when Antiochus profaned it. ‘O God, 
visit the ruins on Zion (cf. 1 Mace. iv. 38); hearken 
to the heathen hymns which the enemy roar out in 
our place of assembly ; mark how they have marred 
the beautiful carved work, and set up their own en- 
signs for signs. There is no prophet left (1 Mace. iv. 
46) to tell us how long the ‘‘ reproach’’ (1 Macc. iv. 58) 
shall last. Yet Thou art the same Creator King 
that released us from Egypt. O deliver not the soul 
of Thy turtle-dove unto the wild beast.' Have respect 
unto the covenant.’ 

1TIn 2 Macc. y. 11 Antiochus is spoken of as coming from 
Egypt furious as a wild beast (cf. the like imagery in Daniel, 
Enoch and Revelation concerning the political tyrant of the 
moment). 19 
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Psalm seventy-nine is in the same strain. ‘Jeru- 
salem is become heaps (Mic. ii. 12). The bodies of 
Thy saints (the Hasideans of 1 Macc. vii. 13) have 
been torn by wild beasts. "Wilt Thou not avenge the 
blood of Thy saints, and listen to the sighing of the 
captives, and preserve those appointed to death ?’ 
(cf. 1 Macc. v. 13). It was fitting that the joy of 
Israel at recovering the temple should find a place 
in the national hymn-book. Some commentators 
refer most of the sub-collection known as the Hallel 
(cxili.-cxvili.) to this occasion. Two Psalms certainly 
seem to reflect the events of the day of dedication— 
‘Tio God be the glory for His mercy and truth: the 
vain idols of the heathen are fallen, together with the 
vain men that trusted in them’ (Ps. cxv. 1-8). There 
follows a liturgy of thankfulness, the words of which . 
may be distributed between the choir of Levites (vv. 
9-11), the high priest (vy. 12-15), and the people (vy. 
16-18). | 

A yet more elaborate liturgy or processional! for 
use on “‘ the day which the Lord hath made” is given 
in Psalm cxvilii—‘ The gates of righteousness are 
once more open to the righteous; dishonoured Israel 
is raised again to be the corner-stone of God’s pur- 
poses; true sacrifice can henceforward be offered on 
a purified altar, for the Lord hath showed that His 
mercy endureth for ever’. 


1 Cf. Bible for Home Reading, vol. ii., p. 541 ff. 
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§ 4. Daniet (o. B.c. 166). 


Over few books has discussion raged more warmly 
than over the Book of Daniel. It seemed at one 
time as though to refer its appearance to Maccabean 
times, and to doubt the actuality of the events des- 
cribed, would be to discredit the Old Testament alto-_ 
gether. Greater familiarity with Hebrew conceptions 
as to the legitimate use of romance has cleared the 
way for a more natural explanation of the purpose 
and date of Daniel. The book may safely be con- 
sidered an instance of traditions from past history re- 
vived centuries later for the encouragement of Jews 
enduring persecution. But there is a further diffi- 
culty to be met, The writer, not content with reviving 
scenes at the court of the later Babylonian and 
earlier Persian kings, sets forth in the shape of 
visions a narrative of the years to come; which 
narrative, as it advances into the second century B.c., 
instead of becoming, as might be expected in a pro- 
phecy, more vague through distance, becomes speci- 
ally minute—suggesting that it was composed in 
the period so minutely described, and is a retrospect 
in reality, and only a prophecy in form, with the 
exception of certain verses at the close. The book 
consequently divides into separate parts held slightly 
together by the personality of Daniel. 


19 * 
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1. Traditions of Endurance (i. 3-16, 111. 1-80, vi. 1-28). 

(a) Daniel, captive in Babylon, tempted to eat un- 
clean meats,! like Hleazer (2 Macc. vi. 18), and tempted 
to conceal his faith and pray secretly (cf. 2 Mace. vi. 6), 
is upheld by God in his “innocency” (Dan. vi. 22; 
1 Mace. 11. 60). 

(b) Three companions of Daniel tempted, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mace. 11. 15-22), to worship 
according to the king’s commandment, are rescued 
by God from the fiery furnace. 


2. Traditions of Daniel's Skill in Secrets (chs. i1., 1v., V.). 


(a) To Nebuchadnezzar Daniel not only describes 
the dream which the king had forgotten—namely, of 
an image in part of gold and silver, in part of brass, 
iron, and clay, which astone ‘‘ cut out without hands”’ 
(of. Ps. exviil. 22, p. 290 supra) smote in pieces, and 
then itself became a great mountain; but also inter- 
prets the dream as denoting successive kingdoms in 
Babylon growing worse and worse until overthrown 
by a catastrophe which establishes a Divine and 
eternal kingdom (ch. i1.). 

(6) Nebuchadnezzar dreamt of a tall and spreading 
tree hewn down by order of a heavenly watcher,’ till 
only the stump remained, but that a stump protected, 
and with the life in it. Daniel finds the meaning in 

1A temptation unlikely to occur until after the Return and 
the Levitical legislation. 


2T7.e., an angel; the word is often used in Tenoeh. 6.9. 1. DB, 
where it denotes fallen angels. For the imagery cf. Isa. x. 33, 34. 
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a fall from the greatness of his pride which should 
humiliate the king; losing understanding he would 
be driven from men, until seven years had passed 
away, and then his majesty would return. Nebuchad- 
nezzar is introduced witnessing with his own mouth 
to the fulfilment of the prophecy. The contemporary 
allusion might well be to Antiochus, and the ‘‘ sons 
of pride”’ his followers (1 Mace. 11. 47; ef. i. 21)? 

(c) Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar,? saw a 
mysterious writing on the lighted wall of his banquet- 
ing chamber, as he drank in state out of the sacred 
vessels plundered from the temple. Daniel read the 
words ® as declaring that the king’s days of rule had 
been “numbered,” his character ‘“‘ weighed,” and his 
dominions ‘‘divided”. ‘In that night Belshazzar 
the Chaldean king was slain” (v. 30). The detail 
concerning the temple vessels can hardly be separ- 
ated from the account of the profanity of Antiochus 
taking the cups and the bowls out of the sanctuary 
‘with his polluted hands” (1 Mace. i. 21-23; 2 
Mace. v. 16). 

The contents of this second part make for encour- 
agement by relating judgments that befell persecutors 
of the Jews in earlier days. There is also one hint 


1 Srepnpavia is used in both passages, as also in the Greek of 
Dan. iv. 37 (34, LXX). 

2On the historical difficulties see Driver's Literature of the 
Old Testament, p. 497 ff. 

’The words written seem to havé been names of three Baby- 
lonian weights of diminishing values, so that the combination 
resembled our £ s. d. 
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of entire deliverance from all heathen rule in the 
future (ii. 44), and this is the subject developed in the 
third part. 


3. Daniel’s Visions of Things to Come (chs. vii.-Xi.). 


The history of the coming years is revealed to 
Daniel under the figure of contending beasts (vii. 2-8, 
17) which represent Chaldseans, Medes, Persians, and 
Greeks mastering the Hast in succession. Out of the 
symbolic he-goat of “Javan” (ae., Alexander the 
Great from Ionia, or Greece) there proceeded many 
horns, whereof one (i.e, Antiochus Epiphanes) 
“waxed exceeding great, toward the south, and to- 
ward the east, and toward the glorious land’’ (ie., 
Judea). He was a king of fierce countenance, taking 
away from God (‘‘the prince of the host’’) the con- 
tinual burnt-offering, and wearing out the people of 
the saints of the Most High. ‘‘ But he shall be 
broken without hand,’ and ‘‘the sanctuary shall be 
cleansed’”’ (vil., Vili.). 

Then the seer’s mind reverted to words in Jeremiah 
(xxv. 11, 12) which placed seventy years as the limit 
of the servitude of Judea, and, confessing his 
people’s sins,’ Daniel entreated the Lord to hasten its 
deliverance. Whereupon Gabriel interpreted to him 
the mystery of the number seventy,” and foretold the 
nearness of the consummation when ‘‘ wrath shall 
be poured out upon the desolator’’ (ch. 1x.). 


* Baruch (i. 15 ff.) has a similar confession. 
2 Cf. Charles’ Hschatology, p. 171 ff. 
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A final vision announces to Daniel through the 
mouth of a mysterious visitant ‘what shall befall 
thy people in the latter days’. Beginning from the 
close of the Persian dynasty, and the division of 
Alexander’s Empire, he sketches the struggle of Mace- 
donians in Egypt with Macedonians in Syria—how 
Ptolemy EKuergetes entered into the fortress of the 
King of the North, and recovered the images of 
Egypt (xi. 7, 8); how Antiochus the Great was 
baffled by Rome (xi. 18); how the exactor Heliodorus 
suffered (xi. 20). When the sketch reaches the days 
of Antiochus the ‘‘ contemptible,’ it becomes full of 
detail at first; describes his defeat in Egypt, his re- 
turn in wrath, his setting up of ‘‘the abomination 
that maketh desolate,’ his perversion by flatteries of 
such as do wickedly—‘“‘ but the people that know 
their God shall be strong, and do exploits” (xi. 21-35), 
Then the narrative falls into vagueness: things are 
spoken of we cannot trace as having occurred; the 
end anticipated for Antiochus appears to have been 
similar to that which befell the army of Sennacherib, 
a sudden extinction ‘‘ between the sea and the glori- 
ous holy mountain ”’ (xi. 40-45). 

4, Scattered up and down among the historical 
visions are passages of pure apocalypse,| forecasting 
the catastrophe which closes history, and the things 
that come after (ii. 44, vil. 9-14, 26, 27, xi1.). 

‘‘One that was ancient of,days’’ seated on His 


1 After the fashion of Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., Joel, and Zech. xii.-xiv. 
(cf. Hastings’ D.B., i., 109). 
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throne has the books of judgment opened, and assigns 
to ‘the people of the saints of the Most High” an 
everlasting kingdom, in which the rule shall be 
human,! and not bestial, over all peoples, nations and 
languages. Then, after a time of trouble, ‘‘ many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting abhorrence’’.? But this secret of the reward 
of the wise who turn many to righteousness is to be 
shut up and sealed ‘‘even to the time of the end’”’. 

Other aspects of this many-sided Jew, Daniel, 
come out in two books of the Apocrypha,* viz., The 
History of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, which 
contain further and later traditions of the Captivity 
(see p. 159), 


§ 5. THe Book or Enocu (Parts i. and ii.) (¢. B.c. 
170-160). 


Jewish literature comprises other books besides 
those which are canonical (twenty-four in number) 
and those which are apocryphal (fourteen in number). 
Certain books are known as Pseudepigraphic, because 
they mostly bear the name of some great hero of old 
(Enoch, or Solomon, or Baruch), whose revelations 


‘Of “one like unto a son of man”? (vii. 13). 

*'The same word is used in Isa. lxvi. 24. This, according to 
Professor Charles (Hschatology, p. 132), is the final form of the 
resurrection doctrine in the Old Testament. 

* Strictly speaking and by its own confession the close at 
least of Daniel is apocryphal (see p. 258 supra). 
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they are supposed to be; but a better title comes to 
them from their contents, and they are styled Apo- 
calyptic by their chief English exponent, Professor 
Charles, who enumerates nine of them in his article 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (i., 109 f.). Only one 
of these writings, and of it only a portion, falls within 
the Maccabean age, but that portion is of the highest 
importance for understanding the movement of He- 
brew thought. Two parts’ of the Book of Enoch 
seem to have appeared at the time of the struggle 
between the patriotic Jews on the one side, and 
the Syrians with their Jewish partisans on the 
other, and bear traces of that troublous time. The 
theme is in a sense the old theme of Job, how to 
justify the sufferings of the good; but these are no 
longer the sufferings of an individual, but of a whole 
nation purified from idolatry, and upholding God’s 
cause in righteousness. 

1. A mysterious passage from Genesis (vi. 1-4) is 
brought forward and amplified (chs. vi.-xvi.). The ori- 
gin of evil can be traced back to the angels who wived 
with the daughters of men; their leader, Azazel (cf. 
Ley. xvi. 8-10), was indeed bound within a cavern in 
the wilderness, but there remained the giants, off- 
spring of these mixed marriages, and when these 
fell by mutual slaughter’ they left behind them evil 
spirits, or demons to plague the earth until the day 
of ‘‘the great consummation ” * (chs. xv., Xvi.). 


1 Viz., chapters i.-xxxvi. and chapters lxxxiii.-xe. 


2 Of. Dan. ix. 27. 
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2. Isaiah had already put into the mouth of Je- 
hovah an acknowledgment that Israel had received 
at His hand ‘double for all her sins” (xl. 2.). How 
was this excess of punishment possible? The writer 
of Enoch has an explanation to give of the sufferings 
which had befallen the Jews since the days of their 
own monarchy. God was no longer acting directly : 
He had called in seventy shepherds from without to 
pasture His flock; and commanded one of the seven 
white ones’ (xc. 21) to observe and record ‘‘ how many 
the shepherds destroy according to my command, and 
how many according to their own caprice’’.? Sub- 
sequently this record was presented to the Lord of the 
sheep, and He read how each shepherd ‘‘slew... 
many more than was prescribed,’ and the book was 
sealed and laid down. Then, when destruction was at 
its worst, ‘‘behold lambs were borne by those white 
sheep ’’ (i.e., the Hasidewans of 1 Mace. vi. 18), and a 
great horn (2e, Judas Maccabeus) branched forth 
from one of them, and looked at the blinded sheep 
(i.e., the indifferent Jews), and their eyes opened, and 
all ran to it, and it battled with the oppressors and 
cried for succour (ef. 1 Mace. vii. 40-42). Then “a 
great sword was given to the sheep”’ (Enoch Ixxxix. 
D9-zC* 19), 

3. At this point, as in the closing chapters of Daniel, 
review of the past changes into revelation of the 
future. The books are opened, which record the 
doings of the shepherds, and they are brought bound 


*T.e., archangels (cf. Tob. xii. 15). ZO fs leaxOy ve 
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before the throne of God “erected in the pleasant 
land,” and are cast into a fiery abyss together with the 
blinded sheep (ie., those who refused the call of 
Judas) (Enoch xc. 20-27), 

4. Enoch journeys with an angel to that high 
mountain in the West where “ the spirits of the souls 
of the dead” are assembled till the day of their judg- 
ment. This Sheol is no longer a single abode of all the 
departed, as throughout the Old Testament, but it con- 
tains divisions allotted according to the deeds done in 
the body. ‘The dead dwell within four hollows sepa- 
rate one from the other: the martyrs apart,—‘“ the 
spirits of the children of men who... complained” ; 
the righteous, apart ; the sinners who have suffered in 
this world, apart ; and the sinners “buried. . . with- 
out incurring judgment in their lifetime,’ apart, en- 
during great pain till the day of judgment (Hnoch 
xxii.). Thus Sheol “has now become a place where 


there is a vigorous conscious existence, ... and the 
soul’s lot is determined on moral grounds’’ (Charles, 
Eisch., p. 187). 


5. Another change in Jewish attitude towards the 
future may be discerned in Enoch. There is no longer 
expectation of happiness according to the natural 
order of things. A catastrophe must come; even 
Jerusalem that then was could not have its walls ex- 
tended to contain the nations (as prophesied by Jer. 
xxxi. 38 ff., and by Zech. ii. 1-5), but must make way 
for a nobler city. Enoch saw the Lord fold up that 
old house, and set up a new house in its place, greater 
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and loftier, and the Lord of the sheep was within it, 
and thither came all the sheep which had been de- 
stroyed and dispersed, and all the beasts of the field, 
and the Lord rejoiced with great joy because they 
were all good, and had returned to His house. The 
method of this regeneration is figured forth under the 
same emblems which run through the last six chapters 
—‘T saw that a white bull was born, with large horns 
(t.e., a second and stronger Adam; cf. 1xxxv. 3), and 
all the beasts of the field... feared him;... and I 
saw till all their different kinds were transformed, and 
they all became white oxen, ... and the Lord of the 
sheep rejoiced over them’ (Enoch xc. 28-38). 

This expectation, set forth in apocalyptic form, 
agrees with what St. Paul was able to announce more 
openly—‘‘ As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
all be made alive’; ‘‘ Whom he foreknew he also — 
foreordained to be conformed to the image of his 
Son” (1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. viii. 29). 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ISRAEL. 


Wits the account of the death of Simon, the 
Hasmoneean, ruler and high priest, B.c. 135, we reach 
the close of the sacred history of the Jews. Purport- 
ing to start from the creation of the world, the 
narrative becomes gradually more and mote historical, 
until we owe to it the knowledge of Oriental events 
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of the highest importance, spread over a period of 
about 900 years. But the narrative does much more 
than inform us of events; it furnishes material— 
as soon as the books of the Old Testament are 
arranged in something like the order of their 
appearance—for estimating the progress, and dis- 
cerning the genius, of a great nation. Israel, re- 
latively small in numbers, has been conspicuously 
great in influence on mankind, and the critical study 
of its literature reveals some of the mental and spiritual 
characteristics which fitted it to exercise that in- 
fluence. 

As soon as Assyria yielded up to excavators the 
contents of its old-world libraries, it became possible 
to compare what Israelites inherited from the common 
Semitic tradition, and what they thought out for 
themselves concerning the beginnings of the world. 
From this comparison one fact comes out clearly. 
The writers of the Old Testament had the faculty of 
purifying a legend of its gross details,’ and reclothing 
its significant mystery in finer and more spiritual 
form. And this process, once begun, went on, because 
the narrative was rehandled from time to time by suc- 
cessive editors. As the first two chapters of Genesis, 
read together as an account of Creation, far surpass 
the Assyrian tablet which describes it, so after its 


1 For the subject of this chapter treated at greater length see 
Dr. Caird’s The Evolution of Religion, vol. ii., pp. 53-141, and M. 
Loisy’s La Religion d’Israél, pp. 163-297. 

2See Ryle’s The Early Narratives of Genesis, p. 12 f. 
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degree does the first chapter, written some 300 years 
later than the second, surpass it in full and expres- 
sive teaching, the climax being reached in the words 
‘“‘God created man in his own image ’”’ (i. 27). 

While, however, repeated expurgations! of the 
Hebrew record yield loftier mental conceptions, there 
is a certain loss attending them. We miss the 
materials for representing to ourselves the aspect of 
primitive society, as it was in the early days of the 
occupation of Canaan. It is by inference only from 
chance expressions, and by reading between the lines, 
that we can get back to things as they really were, 
when Israelites were half-pagan, when, clinging to 
Semitic custom,’ they still offered human sacrifices, 
practised magical rites, possessed and worshipped 
teraphim. Those who retold the story in the seventh, 
or again in the fifth century, obliterated nearly every 
trace of the doings of the “ times of ignorance” (Acts 
xvii. 30), or, where they could not conceal them, judged 
them adversely and unfairly by the standard of a later 
age. And yet it is only by knowledge of these low 
beginnings that we can rightly judge of the moral 
height subsequently attained. 

The removal of what seemed blemishes to a later 
age, as well as the gradual improvement in the cult 
of Jehovah, arose from no random cause. A settled 
principle underlay it, for it proceeded part passu with, 

‘Dr. G. Murray, in The Rise of the Greek Epic (p. 116 ff.), 


gives some analogous instances from Homer. 
2 Of. 2 Kings iii. 27. 
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and was motived by, fuller and nobler conceptions of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

Monotheism was not only not the starting-point of 
the religion of the Hebrews; it was not even the 
sudden birth of some one crisis in their career; it 
grew up from small beginnings, through many genera- 
tions, and when it was established? its meaning was 
continually growing in height, and breadth, and depth. 

The God of the twelve tribes was confined by early 
thought within the region inhabited by the twelve 
tribes. The Israelite who left his own borders en- 
tered on an unclean land away from the presence of 
Jehovah ;* the foreigner who desired to serve the God 
of the Hebrews must carry with him to his own land 
enough of the sacred soil to give the God of the 
Hebrews a foothold there? And within Palestine 
itself there were gradations of God’s presence : some 
tree supposed to be oracular ;* some stone considered 
as a Bethel,® specially drew God to itself, and He 
dwelt therein. Would you observe how spiritual re- 
finement in this matter went on, consider the story 
of the Ark of the Covenant. During the time of the 
Judges and of the early Monarchy it seems indispens- 
ably associated with Jehovah; it is, as it were, the 
war-chariot whereon the ‘‘ Lord of Hosts”’ sets forth 
to victory; so closely is it identified with His person 


1The oldest text expressing it in absolute form appears to be 
Deut. iv. 35. 

2Of. Hos. ix. 3; Jonah i. 3. 32 Kings v. 17. 

4 Josh. xxiv. 26; Jud. ix. 37. 5 Gen. xxviii. 22. 
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that to touch it rashly is to offer Him a mortal in- 
sult.1 And yet, as intelligence grows, the ark is less 
and less heard of, until at last it drops out of the 
record imperceptibly.2, Another limitation of God’s 
nature lingered on far into historical times. So pious 
a king as Hezekiah, taught by so far-seeing a prophet 
as Isaiah, spoke of Sheol, the realm of the dead, as 
though removed from the direct cognisance of Je- 
hovah. Those who had ceased to belong to the land 
of the living had ceased also to praise God, or even to 
hope for His truth, so far were their souls away 
from Him in exile.’ 

But it is not merely by the casting down of 
barriers to the Divine action that development went 
on in the Jewish religion; it wrought momentous 
changes in the conception of the character of God 
Himself. As a war-god He appeared bound by the 
Semitic custom of the Herem. This required after 
victory the utter destruction of ‘‘ every inhabited city, 
with the women and the little ones’’* In their zeal 
for purity of race and separateness of religion, Israel- 
ites held Jehovah to be their authority for the 
merciless way of dealing with enemies which prevailed 
in lands of constant inter-tribal strife. And this 
vestige of savagery coloured the thoughts as well as 

12 Sam. vi. 7. 

_? The last mention in the history is 1 Kings viii. 9.; ef. Jer. 
iii. 16. 
3Isa. xxxvili. 10,18, and cf. G. A. Smith’s Modern Criti- 


cism, p. 200. 
4 Deut. ii. 34. See Driver on Deut. vii. 2. 
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sharpened the swords of early Israelites. No fate 
was too terrible to desire for any adversary that op- 
posed them, but especially for Edom, the chief ad- 
versary among their own kindred.1 

Desiring vengeance, and looking to their patron 
God to inflict it, they went on to believe that He per- 
sonally delighted in casting down His enemies, and 
laughing them to scorn.? It was but slowly that 
these inhuman feelings could be mastered. The 
epithet of “‘jealous,’’ repeatedly * applied to Jehovah 
in solemn commandments of the Law, seemed to 
justify them. The earlier prophets had no reluctance 
in consigning to death those who sought to injure,‘ 
or even those who only sought to insult, them.° One 
actually protested against the clemency of Ahab in 
releasing instead of slaughtering the captive King of 
Syria.® 

Hebrew thought, however, entered on a fresh phase 
when Amos, the prophet of a more spiritual order,’ 
accepting the doctrine of God’s jealousy, gave it a 
fresh and wider significance. God manifested His 
wrath against the heathen nations not merely for 
their enmity to Israel, but for vindictiveness among 
themselves. Moab ‘‘burned the bones of the King 
of Edom into lime,’ ® therefore shall he ‘die with 


1See pp. 149, 177. 2Ps, ii. 4. 
3 Exod. xx. 5, xxxiv. 14; Deut. v. 9. 42 Kings i. 10 ff. 
52 Kings ii. 24, 61 Kings xx. 42. 7 Cf. Amos vii. 14. 


8Amos ii.1,2. For a similar act committed by Josiah ¢f. 


2 Kings xxiii. 16. 
20 
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tumult”. But God also felt wrath against His own 
people Israel in respect of like social injuries, which 
broke the bond of brotherhood by oppression of the 
needy,! and in respect of sacrilegious acts, which pro- 
faned His holy name through wantonness in the 
sanctuary.2. Tio Amos we owe the record and in- 
terpretation of a phrase which thenceforward plays a 
large part in Hebrew theology. ‘The day of the 
Lord”? must have meant to the ordinary Jew the 
moment of God’s triumph over His enemies, and the 
only enemies that the ordinary Jew could discern 
were the heathen, who paid no homage to Jehovah. 
Amos widened his countrymen’s mind. Before the 
day of political success must come the day of moral 
purification. The sins of those who offered burnt 
sacrifices to Jehovah were as criminal in His sight as 
the sins of ignorant Moabites or Edomites, and pre- 
cisely because the Lord had chosen the children of 
Israel out of all the families of the earth would He 
visit all their iniquities upon them.+ 
Thus there dawned upon the faithful of the eighth 

century a vision of the majesty of the Lord, which 
grew more luminous and distinct, as one great prophet 
after another in process of time looked, and revealed 
what he saw to his fellows. Then the persuasion of 
God’s righteousness awakened in men made after His 
image a corresponding confidence in Him as to the 

1 Amos ii. 6. * Amos ii. 7, 8. 

3 Amos v. 18 ; cf. Isa. ix. 4. 

4 Amos y. 22, iii, 1, 2; cf. Matt. x. 15. 
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present, and vast expectations from Him as to the 
future. But in proportion as ideal justice and ideal 
holiness were ascribed to God, perplexities grew and 
multiplied, taxing the intelligence as well as the 
loyalty of His people. How could a perfect Deity be 
the Creator of evil? How could a righteous Deity 
permit the faithful to suffer ? 

1. It was impossible that the Lord God of the 
world’s childhood, who walked ‘in the garden in the 
cool of the day,” should survive the time of the 
world’s childhood. He must withdraw from famili- 
arity with men before He could be truly known by 
men. The first step in such removal to a heavenly 
distance was for Hebrews to conceive of their God 
as a King governing indeed, but governing through 
‘ministering spirits’? (Heb. i.14). His angels were 
entrusted with rule over the wild elements of Nature.} 
The storm which broke over Mount Sinai in thunder 
and lightning took for St. Paul the appearance of 
angels ordaining the law.2. But still more to such 
agents of God belonged the infliction of punishments. 
Whereas Jehovah Himself is said* to have passed 
through, and smitten the first-born of Egypt on the 
Passover night, it was “‘the angel’ of pestilence 
who “ stretched out his hand toward Jerusalem to de- 
stroy it,’ and it was the Lord who “ repented him of 


10f, Ps. civ. 4. The delegation of God’s powers to angels is 
carried so far in late Jewish books as to make them responsible 
for the fortunes of particular nations (Dan. x. 13; Enoch xx. 5). 
2 Gal. iii. 19. 3 Exod. xii. 12 (P), 29 (JE). 
20 * 
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the evil,” and bade the angel stay his hand Soa 
certain duality of action in the world was suggested, 
and, being suggested, spread. Deeds of a destructive 
nature—the infliction of madness,” the inspiration of 
falsechood,* the occurrence of a panic ‘—were referred 
to a spirit, sometimes characterised as evil, sometimes 
not. But it was in relation to a vice prevailing in 
royal courts, from which the court of heaven was 
held not to be exempt, the vice of intrigue, that an 
expression arose which impressed itself deeply on 
Hebrew theology. 

Among the angels of the Lord one separated him- 
self from the rest as an enemy of God’s subject, man, 
as jealous of his good name, questioning his motives, 
and maligning his character. Such a one is the 
Satan, or adversary,? who in Zechariah’s vision ar- 
raigns the high priest of the Jews before God’s tribu- 
nal (iii. 1), who in the drama of Job imputes to 
him interested motives for his uprightness (i. 9), 
who in the history works mischief by his suggestion 
to David that he should number the people (1 Chron. 
xxi. 1).° This attempt at solving the problem of evil 
may possibly have begun before the time when Persian 


12 Sam. xxiv. 16. 21 Sam. xvi. 14. 

*1 Kings xxii. 21, where the Hebrew has “the spirit ”’, 

*2 Kings xix. 7 R.V.; of. 2 Kings vii. 6. 

*The word is used in its simple sense in 1 Kings xi. 14, 
23, 25; cf. p. 65. 

°The same event is accounted for in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 by the 
statement that God moved David; cf. Gen. xxii. 1 A.V., “did 
tempt”; R.V. “did prove”’. 
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dualism influenced Israel, but the conception was 
doubtless strengthened by that influence after the 
Exile, when there prevailed a belief in a whole king- 
dom of malignant spirits opposed to the Kingdom of 
Heaven.! 

2. Notwithstanding the sense of a spiritual enemy 
of man, who was also the spiritual enemy of God, 
there is little pessimism upon that score among the 
Jews. Jehovah must be stronger than evil, although 
He permitted it to exist ; but why should He Himself 
appear at times on the side of evil, and notwithstand- 
ing His righteousness afflict the righteous children of 
men? ‘This was the great perplexity that harassed 
poets and philosophers, and haunts all the noblest 
literature of the Hebrews. 

Answers the most various presented themselves to 
various minds. Some dropped away quickly as half- 
hearted and ineffectual. Others persisted, and gave 
practical shape to the national hope. It is prob- 
ably along this line of investigation that we can 
best understand how Christianity succeeds to Judaism 
and completes it. Jesus, pursuing the task of refine- 
ment which belonged to all great prophets, sought 
out the spirit of the Old Testament which underlay 
the letter.2 He presented Himself to His fellow Jews 
as a conqueror, saving them from evils more cruel 
than any Roman dominion, giving them a freedom 

1Of. Caird’s Evolution of Religion, ii., 94. tee 

2 Of. 2 Cor. iii. 6, which exhibits St. Paul continuing the work 
of his countrymen. 
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more true than any political autonomy. He died to 
disabuse them of their errors of interpretation con- 
cerning the Messiah, and (to quote from M. Loisy)? 
“le christianisme sortit, pour ainsi dire, de 1|’équi- 
voque a laquelle Jésus dut la mort’’. 

In order to establish this as our final point, it is 
well to recapitulate shortly the phases of Jewish 
thought which arose under the stress of national 
disappointment. 

Nothing could be more definite than the blessings © 
promised to obedience, or the curses entailed on dis- 
obedience, in the Book of Deuteronomy.” Yet this 
code had not been published a score of years before 
the reforming king who accepted and acted upon it 
was killed in the chivalrous defence of his country, 
and the independence of Judah practically lost. 
Thenceforward for long years an aggrieved cry went 
up from Israel for heavenly justice, or at least for 
heavenly explanation. 

1. The actual date of Job cannot be fixed, but what 
stirred the writer was the ‘‘riddle of the painful 
earth,’ under circumstances like the circumstances 
of the disappointed nation. If in the issue he falls 
back upon the inexplicable Majesty of God, and the 
need of reverential trust in Him, he has yet achieved 
something in raising the question whether any man 
is so altogether righteous that he can expect exemp- 


1 La Religion d’Israél, p. 279. 
7 Of. xi. 13 ff., xxviii. 1 ff. 
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tion from that Divine chastisement, which after all 
makes for human happiness.! 

2. Another form of acquiescence in mystery is to 
be found among the devotional Psalms. They abound 
in fervid appeals: ‘‘ Hath God forgotten to be graci- 
ous? hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies ?”’ 
But with the appeal comes the consciousness of a 
truth overlooked by the sufferer: ‘‘This is my in- 
firmity; but I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High” and His ‘‘ wonders of old”’. 
History justifies God in the past; then may not the 
limitless future manifest Him as one who leads His 
people like sheep,? ‘‘ by a way that they know not’’? 
(Isa. xlu. 16). 

3. There were also those who, less fretful and anxi- 
ous, stayed themselves on saving common sense. ‘To 
them the Proverbs of their generation sufficed for con- 
tentment. They were ready to admit ‘‘ Evil pursueth 
sinners ’’—of that they had had experience already— 
and to prophesy ‘‘ But the righteous shall be recom- 
pensed with good ” *—for the proof of that they relied 
upon experience to come. 

4, An entire contrast is presented by the writer of 
Ecclesiastes. Ue finds no brightness in the moral 
universe ; every avenue of future hope appears closed. 
On this world of tribulation follows the other world 
of dust, darkness and oblivion.t The “‘ Preacher”’ 


1Job v. 17. See p. 237 ff. 2 Ps, Ixxvii. 9-11, 20. 
3 Prov. xiii. 21. 4 Eccles. iii. 20, vi. 4, vill. 10. 
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has indeed conventional maxims to quote in favour 
of wisdom and energy,' but are they of any practical 
value? Is anything real but the present, and such 
enjoyment of it as may qualify the bitterness of re- 
flection ?? 

5. But it is to the Prophets of Israel we turn for 
the most satisfying answer to the fears of Israel. 
Slowly they outline an image of things to come which 
makes for the endurance of things present, and com- 
mend it to their fellows as no light-hearted conjecture, 
but a true inference from the true character of God. 

(a) According to Amos “‘ the day of the Lord” was 
indeed to fall on the sinful children of Israel as well 
as on the sinful heathen, but it would have as its 
sequel a new era of national life. David’s royal tent 
would rise again out of the dust into which it had 
fallen, the nations round about would become tri- 
butary, and the once desolate land fertile.* 

(6) Micah* adds a moral feature. The nations 
might or might not become politically subject; they 
would certainly ‘‘in the latter days’’® pay religious 


1 Kecles. vii. 19, ix. 10. 

2 For some verses in a different sense see p. 241 f. 

5 Amos ix. 11-15. A portion of the passage is quoted by St. 
James (Acts xv. 16- 18) in the Greek translation, which alters 
the words in the sense of Micah (iv. 2). Cf. p. 258. 

On viva L 2- ; 

5 The phrase ‘‘ denotes the closing period of the future, so 
far as it falls within the range of view of the writer using it” 
(Driver on Dan. ii. 28). 
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homageto Jehovah. Zion! would become the world’s 
temple and the world’s school. 

(c) Isaiah amplifies the picture, and fills in personal 
details concerning the destined ruler of the new era. 
He would combine in himself the great qualities of 
former kings—David’s heroism, Solomon’s wisdom— 
and add to them a fatherly tenderness, and a main- 
tenance of peace unknown before.? Then Israel in a 
very true sense would confess that ‘‘God is with 
gic.” 

(d) Jeremiah witnessed the passing of the Monarchy, 
and the figure of David’s son does little more than 
linger in the background of his vision.*| What he 
mostly dwells upon is the glory of a new covenant,° 
wherein the individual stands out separate from the 
nation in so intimate a relationship with God that 
all shall know Him from the least unto the greatest. 
Then purified Jerusalem shall be called “The Lord 
is our righteousness,” ° and the heathen shall bless 
themselves in the Lord.’ 

(e) Hzekiel also from his land of exile sees in pros- 

1“¢ Zion’ comes more and more to signify the ideal place of 
universal worship ; cf. Ps. Ixxxvii. 2 ff. ; Heb. xii. 22. 

2 Isa, ix. G, 7. 3 Tsa. viii. 9; cf. p. 109. 

4In xxiii. 5 the “righteous Branch”’ signifies probably the 


dynasty rather than any individual. 

5 Ch. xxxi. 31 ff.; cf. p. 144. 

6Ch. xxxiii. 15-17. The title of the ideal king (xxiii. 6) 
has been transferred to the ideal city. . 

7 Ch. iv. 2. Professor Charles calls Jeremiah the prophet of 
universalism, and Ezekiel the prophet of particularism (Hscha- 


tology, p. 107). Cf. p. 231. 
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pect a city to which he assigns the like name of 
“The Lord is there’.! But how different is his 
description of its nature! Instead of welcoming the 
heathen nations it defies their approach. Within a 
sacred territory would be a holy city,’ and within 
that city a walled temple enclosed by courts of pro- 
gressive sanctity. Priests of the house of Zadok 
would alone be admitted to minister there, and “‘ the 
prince”’—no longer a king—would dwell apart, and 
look on the sacrifice from a distance (see p. 164). 

And it was this narrow conception which governed 
most of the structural work and ritual practices in 
Jerusalem, when worship was restored there by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

(f) Still there was not wanting a rival conception 
arising from a nobler ideal. The second Isaiah, 
whose writings are attached to those of the earlier 
prophet (chs, xl.-lv.), exalts the dignity of Israel by 
giving him the title of “The Lord’s servant,” by putting 
into his mouth the message of the new covenant, by 
describing his meekness and patience in the national 
task of enlightening the Gentiles.* If the people of 
God had suffered, it was in order to fit them to 
become God’s messengers; and if deafness to the 
national cult, and blindness to their own dignity, 
should overtake and hinder the multitude, Jehovah 

1Ch. xlviii. 35. 

2'The phrase first appears about this time ; cf. Isa. lii. 1; Neh. 
xi. 1; Dan. ix. 24. It seems to signify that no strangers shall 


pass through Jerusalem any more (Joel iii. 17). See p. 214, 
3 Isa. xlii, 1-7. 4Ch, xlii. 18-20. 
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would yet raise up some righteous one, “ despised, and 
rejected of men,” in whose hand “ the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper,” for he shall pour “out his 
soul unto death,” making “intercession for the trans- 
gressors”! (see p. 175 f.). 

(g) The prophet Zechariah (or he who circa B.C. 
300 wrote the second portion of the book so named, 
chs. ix.-xiv.), accepting the hope of a mighty king, de- 
scribes him in terms of paradox which come wonder- 
fully near the truth as it was in Jesus Christ. He 
is to be a conqueror, establishing peace among the 
nations far and wide, making, however, his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem with no parade of majesty, but 
as one of the peasants of the North in the days of 
old ?—‘‘ lowly, and riding upon an ass”’. 

(h) The persecution of Antiochus (B.c. 170-165) 
ushered in a final stage in the development of the re- 
ligion of Israel. The history of it as told in the Books 
of the Maccabees witnesses to the emergence of the 
doctrine of a resurrection under the stress of moral 
necessity. How could God allow the people of His 
covenant to suffer for their loyalty, unless He had re- 
solved to raise them up who had “died for his laws, 
unto an eternal renewal of life’? (2 Macc. vil. 9) ? 
Here we appear to stand by the cradle* of the great 


1Ch. liii. 3, 10-12. 2 Jud. x. 4. 

3 Zech. ix. 9; cf. Matt. xxi. 5. 

4Jt is, however, difficult to say whether the passage in 
Enoch xxii., spoken of at p. 299, is or is not of earlier date. 
Isa. xxvi. 19, dated by Cheyne as c. B.C. 334, seems to express a 
national rather than an individual hope. 
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reconciling principle as between God’s justice and His 
apparent desertion of the just. Beginning as com- 
pensation to the few godly, this principle widened 
out, until it embraced all Israel, and further gave 
scope to that desire of vengeance on the ungodly, 
which was never far distant from the Israelite mind.' 
(i) But the fate of the individual was only a 
small concern in comparison with the fortunes of the 
world at large. A writer of unknown name arose in 
the time of Syrian persecution, and set forth his pro- 
phecy under the guise of visions granted to an exile 
in Babylon during the days of captivity, but with the 
injunction to seal the book till the time of the end. 
God manifested Himself to Daniel as the God of his- 
tory, lifting up nations, and casting them down. 
One conqueror would succeed another, each having 
a distinctive animal nature,? and each proving him- 
self worse than his predecessor, until there arose a 
king of the North, “exceeding great,” wearing out 
God’s saints and profaning God’s sanctuary, and 
prospering “till the indignation be accomplished ” 
(xi. 36). Then “there came with the clouds of 
heaven one like unto a son of man,’’® and everlasting 
dominion ‘‘shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High,” and “all the peoples, nations 
and languages shall serve him” (vii. 13, 14, 27). 


1Of. Dan, xii. 2; Isa. Ixvi. 24. 

* Signified by the emblems of lion, bear, leopard, etc. (Dan. vii. 
3-6). See p. 294. 

° T.e., essentially human and not bestial. 
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The Book of Daniel is the foremost of books 
known as apocalyptic, and it really represents the last 
word concerning God and man spoken by Judaism. 
The Books of Enoch expand its conceptions, the 
Psalms of Solomon (especially the seventeenth)? add 
spiritual features to the portrait of Messiah, but to 
all practical intents the barriers are drawn which 
thenceforward arrest further development. 

For the settled opinion had gone forth in Israel 
that men were so corrupt and the world was so evil 
that only a great catastrophe could avail to purify it 
by ending it. No germ of goodness existed in the 
present capable of producing greater excellence in the 
future. Jehovah must therefore come, and by super- 
human action establish the kingdom of sudden per- 
fection.” 

Jesus Christ joined issue with this prevailing con- 
ception of Judaism. He would grant to curiosity no 
exceptional portent of power;* He upheld the pre- 
sent activities of God in nature, and in man. ‘My 
Father worketh even until now, andI work.’ * There 
were vast possibilities for the human race; every man — 
created in the image of God could address Him as 
Father, and aspire to be perfect as He was perfect.° 
The Kingdom of Heaven was not fantastical, to be 


1See The Psalms of Solomon, Ryle and James, p. 126 note. 
2 Of. The Evolution of Religion by Caird, vol. ii., p. 56. 

3 Mark viii. 11 f. 4 John v. 17. 

5 Matt. v. 48. 
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looked for in the clouds; it was spiritual and moral, 
a thing of daily life, begun already, and ‘‘in the midst 
of you,’ springing up and growing, man “‘ knoweth 
not how” (Mark iv. 27). 


1 Luke xvii. 20, 21. 
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